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OPENING REMARKS 


Mr. Yates. Show the meeting as coming to order, Mr. Reporter. 

This is the hearing on the appropriation for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for fiscal year 1982. 

Appearing before us on behalf of the Department is Mr. F. Eugene 
Hester, Acting Deputy Director. 

He is accompanied by Mr. Myshak, the Associate Director for 
Wildlife Resources; Mr. Spear, Associate Director for Environment; 
Mr. Buterbaugh, Associate Director, Fishery Resources; Mr. O’Con- 
nor, Acting Associate Director for Federal Assistance; Mr. Soko- 
loski, Assistant Director for Planning and Budget; and Mr. Gorrell, 
Deputy Director, Budget Office, the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Hester, your statement may be made part of the record. 

[The statement follows: ] 


STATEMENT OF F. EUGENE HEsTER, ACTING Deputy Director, FIisH AND WILDLIFE 
Service, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege, shared by my associates, to appear before this 
Subcommittee to discuss the budget request presently before you for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The mission of the Service is to conserve, protect, and enhance fish and wildlife 
and their habitats for the continuing benefit of people. The Service is concerned 
with the welfare of all fish and wildlife and the preservation of their habitats, with 
principal responsibility and authority for migratory birds, threatened and endan- 
gered species, international resources, and wildlife on lands under Service control. 

The Service is composed today of a headquarters office in Washington, D.C.; seven 
regional offices, including Alaska which has recently been upgraded to a regional 
office; and a wide variety of approximately 750 field units and installations. These 
include over four hundred national wildlife refuges, over ninety national fish hatch- 
eries and development centers, seventeen fish and wildlife research laboratories, 


(1) 
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cooperative research units at thirty-one universities across the country; and a 
nationwide network of wildlife law enforcement agents. 

I heartily support the President’s national economic objective of pened infla- 
tion due in part to continued Federal budget deficits. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
will do its part. I understand that the details of proposed revisions will be made 
available on March 10 or shortly thereafter. 

The key to realizing those opportunities that do exist is the rational and precise 
allocation of the available funding together with alert and demanding management. 
It is for this reason that our budget proposes funds to be devoted to two primary 
purposes: operation and maintenance of Service national wildlife refuge facilities 
and fishery facilities to improve management and efficiency, and implementation of 
the recently enacted Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act. 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Our request for the Resource Management appropriation will focus on operation 
and maintenance funds which will be spent principally at national wildlife refuge 
field stations and national fish hatcheries. Other funds will be used to operate and 
maintain fishery research laboratories and fishery assistance field stations. 

Rising costs of materials, supplies and labor over the past several years have 
necessitated deferral of normal cyclical maintenance of facilities such as water 
control structures, dikes, raceways, ponds, irrigation and pumping systems, as well 
as support facilities such as buildings, roads, fences and equipment. Operational 
costs such as fish food, electrical power, and other utilities have also been impacted 
by cost escalation. The impacts have been more severe at existing, older facilities. 

Increased operation and maintenance funding will improve effectiveness, promote 
safety and provide basis operational needs such as fish food, utilities, equipment, 
supplies and materials. These increases also respond to Congressional concerns 
expressed about the operation and maintenance funding of Service facilities. 

The Alaska National Lands Conservation Act was signed December 2, 1980. The 
Service request will include amounts to implement certain provisions of this Act. 
The Act established nine new and enlarged seven existing national wildlife refuges 
in Alaska; directed specific studies of fish and wildlife resources in several regions 
of Alaska; and established subsistence use of renewable resources as the priority 
consumptive use on public lands. 

The focus of management of the new refuge units is the maintenance of all 
natural and cultural values with particular emphasis on fish and wildlife and their 
habitats. Several factors and difficulties are unique to Alaska and become important 
in determining management objectives and strategies: 

Native cultures and the frontier lifestyles of other rural Alaskans are based on 
subsistence use of fish and wildlife. 

The remoteness of most refuges and their immense size. 

The provision of multiple public uses such as hunting, fishing, commercial fishing, 
timber and other economic uses. 

The great diversity and, in many instances, fragility of these pristine ecosystems. 

Comprehensive planning, a basic prerequisite to intelligent and purposeful fish 
and wildlife stewardship, requires knowlege of the nature and extent of the existing 
resources of an area and their use. Surveys, censuses, and management studies will 
be conducted on refuges to determine numbers, species, and habitat needs of fish 
and wildlife resources. The basic ecology of these lands will also be studied. When 
completed, the plans will define actions required to maintain the viability of ecosys- 
tems, including the levels of compatible uses for various purposes. The enormity and 
limited time for the refuge comprehensive planning task required under Section 
304(g) of the Act creates major data management problems for the Service. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 


The budget request for this appropriation will be used to continue development 
and rehabilitation of facilities of the National Wildlife Refuge System including 
roads, buildings, water control structures, and public use facilities. 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The Service will preserve 21,400 acres of wetlands in 1982 from receipts from the 
sale of the Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamp. No advance from the 
Wetlands Loan Fund has been requested and no direct appropriation is requested 
for payments in lieu of taxes. 

This concludes my opening statement, Mr. Chairman, and I should be pleased to 
respond to any questions the Committee may have. 
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Mr. Yates. Do we have a biography of yours to place in the 
record, Mr. Hester? Have we had it before? 

Mr. Hester. I have testified here before, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Then we do not need another one. 

We shall at this point in the record insert the Department’s 
proposed supplemental request. 

(The information follows:] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Presently Revised Proposed 
Available Estimate Supplemental 


Resource Management $235,487 ,000 $241,487 ,000 $6,000 ,000 


U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


For an additional amount for "Resource Management," $6,000,000, of 
which not to exceed $2,100,000 shall remain available until expended. 


stanparp Form 300 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
User ataeaisRaveeiien FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
200-101 RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Program and financing (in thousands of dollars) 
Tdentifieation code : 


19 81 19 81 
14-1611-0-1-303 sotual estimate 


Preseently Revised 
Program by activities: available estimate 
1. Habitat. preservation oocccs.cassccwene 50,000 50,200 
2. Wildlife resources ...cccsccccoccone IIS ESS YAS 114,183 
3. Fishery resources ....ssseseceesoeee 44,706 


Ge All OCHEL VAC EAVIC 16S ecciclele a alelel clsie slate 34,249 


Total, direct program 1/ ......... ates 


237 ,338 243 ,338 
Reimbursable program: 


7. Miscellaneous services, other 
agencies: 


(a) Habitat preservation ........... 
(b) Wildlife resources ....... Siete 
(c) Fishery resources ......ese- SOE 
(d) Endangered species ..... sretstereratete 
Total, reimbursable program 2/ ...... 


Total program costs, funded ......... 


10.00 Total obligations .......c..ccen. 273,183 279,183 
Financing; 
Offsetting collections from: 


11.00 Federal funds ...cccscccvccccccce -29 ,644 


14.00 Non-Federal sources ....--+s-s0e. -1,892 

21.40 Unobligated balance available 
Start Of) ¥ CALs vic o nis nvslevielere'alsllaisisle -1,851 

22.40 Unobligated balance transferred 


from other accounts .<...ccssccns -4,309 


#81 


estimate 


Proposed 
supplemental 


200 
2,605 


35295 


1/ Includes capital investment as follows: 1980, $6,158; 1981, $6,766; 


and 1982, $7,527. 


2/ Includes capital investment as follows: 1980, $340; 1981, $1,075; 
and 1982, $819 


STANDARD form 300 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
July 1964, Burean of the Budget FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ee one RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Program and financing (in thousands of dollars) 


Identification code 


14-1611-0-1-303 ee Bi 


Budget authority: 
39.00 Appropriation ........eseeeeeee 


235,487 241,587 6,000 


Budget authority 


. 40.00 Appropriation ....... DA Eee 225,566 231,566 6,000 


44.10 Supplemental for wageboard 
Payraises ..eccereees cceeseeccs 


893 893 


44.20 Supplemental for civilian 
PAYTALSES we ceeeceeecsecceseses 


Relation of obligations to outlays: 


71.00 Obligations incurred, net ..... 241,647 247 ,647 6,000 
72.00 Obligated balance,start of year 38,025 38,025 
73.40 Obligated balance transferred 
ROE She SOC See Sie teiarees) srepareys 2,274 2,274 
74.00 Obligated balance, end of year. -51,184 -56,009 -4,825 
90.00 Outlays, excluding payraise 
supplemental ....... a6 A Oe Pad baa be ke pip toler Bi jb OF fs 


01.10 Outlays from wageboard 


Payraises ....eseseeeeceesens 866 866 


91.20 Outlays from civilian 
payraise supplemental ...... 


STANDARD Form 300 


Jaly 1 


Bureau of the Budget 


Circular No. A-1!, Revised. 


rt RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
Object Classification (in thousands of dollars) 
Identification code 19 81 19 8] e SL 
14~1611-0-1-303 actual estimate estimate 
Presently Revised Proposed 
available Estimate Supplemental 

Personnel compensation 
11.1  Permament positions ..... aturetshars 99,799 100,343 544 
11.3. Positions other than permanent. 31,443 31,687 244 
11.5 Other personnel compensation... 5,469 5,469 : 
11.9 Total personnel compensation .. 136,711 137,499 788 

Personnel benefits 

D2 ASteaGiv Lanes deer slecore stoje, oreteveroieie sielets 15,060 15,363 303 
21.0 Travel and transportation of ¥ 

POT SOUS stersralete clatecra io Uy ererarcterenarets 8,629 9,022 393 
22.0 Transportation of things ...... 1,850 72s Ns) 485 
23.1 Standard level user charges ... 95193 9,793 wee 
23.2 Communications, utilities, and 

Other: rent Sot Gwiconnce sco weseiee 10,915 11,041 126 
24.0 Printing and reproduction ..... 2,082 2,216 134 
25.0 Other services siete lorpvottehelelatetetetetete 17,414 18,427 1,013 
26.0 Supplies and materials ........ 16,524 16,740 216 
31.0 Equipment ..... aiaaiateteietetetstatiatstete 9,909 10,422 513 
32.0 Lands and structures .........- 2,500 2,500 
41.0 Grants, subsidies and : 

CONEELDULLONG ers cle cecil slelel aicielciete A 5,851 7,880 2,029 
42.0 Insurance claims and indemnities 100 100 . 
99.9 Total obligations) .. ..c.cccce noe 237 ,338 243 ,338 6,000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STANDARD Form 300 


aay okie nes the Budget 
300-161 
Identification code 
14-1611-0-1-303 
Direct 


Total number of full-time permanent 


DOB TELONS Hs oo 6 a cesta e's co's cee Ee w Saw see a's 


Total compensable work years: 


Full<time equivalent employment ... 


Full-time equivalent of overtime 
and holiday hours .....-cseccsccces 


Average GS grade ...ccccccssccreccee 


Average GS salary ....csecsseceseces 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Revised 
Estimate 


ee 64 64 
airs 10.17 10.17 


oe $23,952 $23,952 


Average salary of ungraded positions.. $18,244 $18,244 


Reimbursables 


Total number of full-time permanent 
POSITIONS -..-serseeseecceeeeeceecee 


Total compensable work years: 


Full-time equivalent employment .... 


Full-time equivalent of overtime 


and holiday hours ....-..cecccceees 


. 


Average GSPgrade 5. Jbewe sees w.ahatete Su 10.17 10.17 


AveragexGSs salary ise cies ce eaten 


Average salary of ungraded positions 


. $23,952 $23,952 


$18,244 $18,244 


Proposed 
Supplemental 


85 


120 
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. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Resource Management, 1981 


JUSTIFICATION 


Authorization: 


Public Law 96-487--The Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act. 
Ff  —————S SSS SS a Saas sens monservation Act 


. Discussed in detail herein. 


16 U.S.C. 668dd - 668ee--National Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966, as amended. 


SZ se SS SER ed 


This Act constitutes an "Organic Act" for the National Wildlife Refuge System 

by providing guidelines and directives for administration and management of all 
areas in the system, including "wildlife refuges, areas for the protection and 
conservation of fish and wildlife that are threatened with extinction, wildlife 
ranges, game ranges, wildlife management areas, or waterfowl production areas." 


L600. S.Gaes42ae— 743j--Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended. 


4 
Establishes a comprehensive national fish and wildlife policy and requires the 
development and distribution of fish and wildlife information and to (1), Satake 
such steps as may be required for the development, advancement, management, con- 
servation, and protection of the fisheries resources;" and (2)"...for wildlife 
resources through research...and other means." 


The Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act - An Overview: 
— ees onservation Act ~ An Overview 


The Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA), in response to 
Section 17(d)(2) of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971, was signed 
into law on December 2, 1980. The ANILCA does not focus exclusively on estab- 
lishing national wildlife refuges and other conservation units as the title 
suggests. This legislation also: 


o recognizes the existing uses of and other special circumstances associated 
with the 16 refuges, 13 wilderness areas and six wild and scenic rivers 
created by the Act and administered by FWS by including detailed guidance 
that builds on existing policies and procedures concerning management 
emphases, planning requirements and permissable uses; 


° expedites transfer of land to natives and the State authorized under ANCSA 
and the Alaska Statehood Act; 


° assures continued opportunities for local rural Alaskans to use renewable 
resources on public lands for subsistence purposes; 


fo) encourages state administration of the subsistence provisions of the Act; 


° facilitates energy and mineral exploration of and development on most 
federal lands; and : 


fa) requires major studies of important fish and wildlife resources, such 
as the fisheries and other resources of the Bristol Bay region and the 
barren ground caribou herds, some of which must be completed in as little 
as three years. 
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FWS Implementation Strategy: 


Service administration of the 16 Alaska refuges totalling 76 million acres 

will differ considerable from elsewhere in the National Wildlife Refuge System. 
Initially, accommodation of authorized uses of refuge lands in Alaska in a manner 
that minimizes impacts on fish and wildlife will be a principal objective of 
management. Manipulating fish and wildlife populations and habitats is usually 

a principal emphasis of management in the rest of the refuge system. The Service 
will have to deal with recreational uses on these 16 refuges as elsewhere. In 
addition, other users of these lands, including subsistence users, energy and 
mining interests, hunting and fishing guides, and commercial fishermen must be 
accommodated. 


Service implementatien of the Act also focusses on facilitating state activities 
related to the statutory requirement concerning subsistence uses of renewable 
resources. Financial support for the state programs and a cooperative effort 
to better understand the nature and magnitude of subsistence uses and the 
impacts of those uses on fish and wildlife populations are the principal 
approaches used to support the state's initiatives. In addition, four studies 
(Bristol Bay, Arctic NWR Coastal Plain, Central North Slope and Barren Gound 
Caribou) are being initiated in response to specific provisions of the Act 

to better understand the relationships between important fish and wildlife 
resources and energy and economic development in Alaska and how to reduce the 
adverse impacts on these resources from such development. 


FY 1981 Supplemental Budget Request: 


Additional FY 1981 funding and positions are requested to initiate FWS imple- 
mentation of the most important and pressing requirements of the ANILCA. It 

is assumed funding will be available about July 1, 1981. Hence, Service efforts 
in FY 1981 will focus on: 


° hiring personnel and moving them to Alaska and to field stations as 
necessary; 


° familiarizing staff with their new responsibilities and the geographic 
area they will cover; 


fe) ordering supplies and equipment; 
° planning activities to be initiated in FY 1982 and later; and 
° contracting for initial fish and wildlife studies. 


To the maximum extent possible, preliminary procedural steps will be initiated 
before action on this appropriation request is completed so that the Service 
will be able to implement this Act immediately after funds are appropriated. 
Specific amounts requested for each budget activity and subactivity in support 
of the Service's implementation strategy are displayed on the following table 
and discussed below. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act (P.L. 96-487) 


Programmatic Allocation of FY 1981 Supplemental Budget Request 


($000) 
FWS Programs . 
Land and Water Migratory Fishery 
Action Required ANILCA References Resources Birds Mammals Resources Totals 


Administer and Protect 16 National Wildlife Refuges Totaling 76 Million Acres 


Basic Management for Nine Sections 302-304 = $801 $654 $345 $1,800 
New and Seven Expanded 
Refuges 

Management of Subsistence Sections 801, 802 - - 325 - 325 
Uses on Refuges 804, 807, 809, 810 

811, 814, 816(b) 

Arctic NWR Coastal Plain Section 1002 ~ 200 275 - 475 
Resource Assessment : 

Publish Maps Section 103 = 150 = >= 150 

Subtotals, Refuges ~ $1,151 $1,254 $345 $2,750 
Subsistence Fo 
Reimbursement for State Section 805(e) - - oe $2,100 $2,100 


Subsistence Program 
(no-year grant) 
Surveys and Censuses Section 812 - - - = = 
Subtotals, Subsistence - - - $2,100 $2,100 


Special Studies 


Barren Ground Caribou Study Section 306 - - $200 - $200 
Central North Slope Study Sections 1001, 1005, 1006 $200 - - = 200 
Bristol Bay Study Section 1203 =f ~ $750 750 

Subtotals, Special Studies $200 - $200 $750 $1,150 
Totals $200 $1,151 $1,454 «= «33,195 § 86,000 


él 
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HABITAT PRESERVATION 
Land and Water Resources Development Planning Program 


Alaska Central North Slope Study ($200,000; 2 positions) - Section 1001 of 

the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act requires the Secretary 

of the Interior to conduct a comprehensive study of the oil and gas potential 
of all Federal lands in Alaska North of 68 degrees North latitude and east 

of the National Petroleum Reserve - Alaska, exclusive of lands in conservation 
units created by the Act (see following map). Approximately 4.5 million acres 
of public lands to be studied occur within the eight million acre study region. 
The remaining land consists of native and State selections under the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement and Alaska Statehood Acts and the Trans~Alaska 
Pipeline Corridor. 


Central North Slope Study > 


C 
aact! [CEA 


BEAUFORT 


GULE OF ALASKA 
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Section 1005 of the Act further requires the Secretary to evaluate the impact 
of oil and gas exploration, development, production, and transportation 

and other human activities on the wildlife resources of these lands, including 
impacts on the Arctic and Porcupine caribou herds, polar bear, muskox, grizzly 
bear, wolf, wolverine, seabirds, shorebirds, and migratory waterfowl. Section 
1006 requires the Secretary to consult with the Secretary of Transportation to 
identify and evaluate alternative transportation routes relative to the oil 
and gas potential of these lands and adjacent areas. 


The Secretary's report to the President and the Congress, to be prepared by 
the Bureau of Land Management with Fish and Wildlife Service assistance, is 
due no later than eight years after enactment. In addition to assessing the 
oil and gas potential of these lands, the report must include an evaluation of 
alternative transportation routes and make recommendations for wilderness 
designations and for protection of the wildlife resources of these lands. 


Pending oil and gas exploration and development on Alaska's North Slope, 
beyond that already underway at Prudhoe Bay and in the Beaufort Sea, pose 
significant potential impacts to fish and wildlife and their habitats in the 
study region. Both direct impacts of oil and gas exploration and development 
and indirect consequences from additional transportation corridors through 
the study region will occur. A comprehensive study of the impacts of oil 

and gas development is mandated by the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act in order that measures and recommendations can be developed 
to protect fish and wildlife resources or to mitigate unavoidable impacts, 
while providing for development of oil and gas resources. 


Lead responsibility for the overall Central North Slope Study has been 
assigned to the Bureau of Land Management. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been assigned responsibility for the wildlife resources portion of the 
‘study. Wildlife information will also be useful to the Service as it 
assists the Bureau of Land Management to identify and evaluate alternative 
transportation corridors. 


It ig anticipated that the wildlife resources part of the study can be 
completed within five years at the requested funding level. The limited 

season available for field work is a factor that increases the length of time 
required for the study. However, this time frame will allow the Bureau of Land 
Management to incorporate fish and wildlife information in the final stages of 
ite planning process. Therefore, it is important that the Service's efforts 

be fully underway by the end of FY 1981. 


The requested supplemental funding for FY 1981 anticipates hiring necessary 
personnel and initiation of the study by the end of September 1981. The study 
will involve baseline habitat and population investigations, analysis of 
potential environmental impacts, and development of guidelines and stipulations 
for oil and gas development. This comprehensive study must complete the 
following tasks over the planned five year study period: 


1. Describe wetlands and special habitats in the affected region based on 
geomorphology, vegetation, and nutrients/chenmistry. 
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2. Assess the utilization of these wetlands by fish and wildlife, including 
invertebrates and fish, shorebirds, and-migratory waterfowl. 


3. Determine distribution patterns and abundance of fish, birds, and 
mammals in the affected area, and develop maps depicting critical and 
important summer and winter habitat and ranges. 


4. Study specific impacts on fish and wildlife in the affected region from 
seismic exploration, exploratory drilling, and development/ production 
‘activities for oil and gas (such as effects of seismic blasting on over- 
wintering fish or caribou winter use). 


5. Develop proposed guidelines, stipulations, and recommendations for 
protection of fish and wildlife resources in planning petroleum development 
activities. 


6. Monitor any oil and gas exploration and development to document impacts and 
to refine stipulations. 


Object Class Distribution 
The Object Class breadown for the $200,000 increase is as follows: 


1981 Estimate 


Permanent positions (2) $49,400 
Positions other than permanent 41,100 
Lapse (10 months) -75,400 
Total personnel compensation 15,100 
Personnel benefits (includes COLA) 15,300 
Travel and transportation of persons 10,000 
Transportation of things 40,000 
Rent, communications, and utilities 6,000 
Printing and reproduction 1,000 
Other services 90,400 
Supplies and material 12,200 
Equipment 10,000 
Total Obligations $200,000 


80-637 0 - 81 - 2 
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WILDLIFE AND FISHERY RESOURCES 


22.3 million acres which existed prior to December 1, 1978, into seven units, 


in some cases, changes their names. The Act also cancels the national monument 
designations and refuge withdrawals of December 1, 1978, and February 11, 1980, 
respectively. These 16 refuges totaling 76 million acres and their fish and 


locations are displayed on the accompanying map. Section 304 establishes policies 
and requirements under which these refuges will be administered. , 


The principal purposes for which the Alaskan Refuges were established and 
enlarged include: 


o conservation of fish and wildlife and their habitats in their natural 
diversity; 


o fulfillment of international treaty obligations; 


o assuring preference for traditional subsistence uses by local rural resi- 
dents; 


o maintenance of water quality and quantity? and 
Oo protection of special values, such as archeological and geological features 


The focus of management on these units is maintenance of all natural and cultural 
values, with particular emphasis on fish and wildlife and their habitats. In 
addition, traditional as well as other authorized uses of these lands and resour- 
ces, including the important and sensitive issue of subsistence use, must be 
accommodated in a manner that perpetuates the habitat and the resources it sup- 
ports. 


In managing these new units of the National Wildlife Refuge System, however, 
several factors and difficulties unique to Alaska become important in deter- 
mining management objectives and strategies: 


© native cultures and the "frontier" lifestyle of other rural Alaskans, are 
based on subsistence use of fish and wildlife and other products of the land 
by tradition and due to the high cost of alternative sources of food and 
materials; 


o the remoteness of most of these refuges, their immense size, and resultant 
transportation difficulties; 


o low human populations and density; 


o the great diversity and, in some instances, fragility of these pristine 
ecosystems; 


o the legislative mandate to assure that adjacent habitat in the same water- 
shed or other areas of ecological concern is managed in concert with refuge 
habitat; and 
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o the large number and great extent of inholdings that are expected to remain 
indefinitely within refuge boundaries. 


Consequently, administration of these new refuges and additions will require 

a mixture of management expertise not normally utilized on Service lands and 
staffing patterns will vary somewhat from that of refuges in the lower 49 states. 
Due to the specialized capabilities required such as ecologists, social anthro- 
pologists, archeologists, hydrologists, land use planners and economists with 
responsibilities related to several refuges, the Regional Office in Anchorage 
will house a substantial staff of such specialists. 


Since the Service utilizes the Program Management System to manage the various 
activities in which it engages, funds and personnel to accomplish the work man- 
dated by the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act are being requested 
in the Migratory Bird, Mammals and Non-Migratory Birds, and Fishery Resources 
Programs for refuges in Alaska. Approximate allocation of funds and positions 
by field stations and for regional office support are itemized in the following 
table for three Service programs involved. 


Program 


Mammals and 
Migratory Non-Mig ratory Fishery 
Birds Birds Resources Totals 

New Refuges ($000/FTP Positions/Other Positions) 
Alaska Peninsula § 35/3/1 $ 30/1/1 $ 15/1/0 $ 80/5/2 
Becharof 10/1/0 30/1/0 105/1/1 145/3/1 
Innoko 45/1/0 30/1/0 14/1/0 89/3/0 
Kanuti 40/1/0 10/0/0 9/0/0 59/1/0 
Koyukuk 38/2/1 25/1/0 7/0/0 70/3/1 
Nowitna 20/1/0 20/1/0 24/1/0 64/3/0 
Selawik 45/2/0 25/1/1 6/0/0 76/3/1 
Tetlin 42/1/0 30/2/1 3/0/0 15/2/d 
Yukon Flats 100/2/1 45/2/0 23/2/0 168/6/1 

Subtotal §375/14/3 $2 45/9/3 $206/6/1 $826/29/7 
Refuge Additions 
Alaska Maritime $145/4/1 $ 50/2/0 $ 13/1/0 $208/7/1 
Arctic — 16/1/0 40/2/1 10/1/0 66/ 4/1 
Izembek — - -- -= 
Kenai -- 80/2/1 -- 80/2/1 
Kodiak -- 10/0/0 14/1/0 24/1/0 
Togiak 18/2/0 35/1/0 32/2/1 85/5/1 
Yukon Delta 222/ 4/2 40/ 2/1 70/2/0 332/8/3 

Subtotal $401/11/3 $255/9/3 $139/7/1 §795/27/7 
Regional Office $ 25/3/2 $154/5/0 -~ SLs 91 8/2 

TOTALS $801/ 28/8 $654/23/6 $345/13/2 $1,800/64/16 
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The funds and positions requested will be used to: 


o establish a Service presence on the ground; 

o provide basic protection for migratory bird, mammals and non-migratory 
bird, and fishery resources and habitats; 

© provide necessary services to natives and others using or dependent on 
these refuges; and 

o initially protect the natural, scientific, historical, and cultural 
values of the new and expanded refuges. 


The Service will be able to administer the areas in basic compliance 

with the National Wildlife Refuge Administration Act and the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA). However, only the 
highest priority biological, historical, archeological and administrative 
problems can be addressed in FY 1981. 


Minimal needs common to all refuges include the following: salaries for 
Permanent and part-time employees; the cost of transferring personnel to 
new duty stations; costs of establishing, furnishing, and maintaining 
residences. and support facilities of refuge headquarters and field 
installations; vehicles, boats, communications equipment, basic wildlife 
and habitat surveys, basic supplies and materials, and travel between 
remote areas and headquarters sites and to the regional offices. 


Establishment of nine new refuges and major additions to seven existing units, 
requires a substantial amount of equipment (in addition to aircraft being 
requested for these lands). Due to the isolation, vast distances, and dangers 
typical of work on Alaskan refuges, reliable land-sea-air communications is 
absolutely essential. Each of the nine new refuges should be equipped with a 
suitable base station and at least two mobile units. Fourwheel drive trucks, 
snowmobiles, and office and shop equipment will have to be obtained. While 
these equipment needs are primarily “shelf” items, funding must be provided in 
FY 1981 so that this equipment can be ordered and transported to these new 
units in time for the 1982 field season. 


Without the requested funds and personnel, the Service will be unable to effec- 
tively administer these areas in a manner that protects the internationally 
significant resources involved while allowing legitimate uses of these units. 
Many of these refuges are being subjected to questionable mining activity and 
other forms of trespass. Such use as well as other uncontrolled human distur- 
bance will result in loss of fish and wildlife habitat and productivity. Any 
sign of laxity in implementing the Act on the part of FWS will likely result, 
almost immediately, in a testing of the Service's resolve to protect this 
habitat. Thus, legitimate use of these lands and resources in the future will 

be jeopardized. Since sport hunting and commercial trapping on National Park 
Service lands are more constrained than previously, use of Fish and Wildlife 
Service lands for these purposes will increase significantly as a result of 

the ANILCA. In addition, obtaining baseline data on fish and wildlife populations 
and their habitats, a prerequisite to the preparation of comprehensive management 
plans and sound management decisions, would have to be deferred. 


The new and expanded refuges created by ANILCA support significant fishery 
resources, including all five species of Pacific salmon, which contribute to 
subsistence, sport, and commercial fisheries. Other species within the refuge 
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units are locally important and include northern pike, Arctic grayling, lake 
trout, whitefish, sheefish, and Arctic char. Local populations of some species, 
such as the Dolly Varden (trout) of the Tanana River drainage in Tetlin refuge, 
may be of unique scientific interest. 


These fishery resources are receiving increasing pressure from land use changes 
and contaminants associated with oil and gas exploration and development and 
mining as well as from subsistence, sport, and commercial harvest. In some 
areas, negative impacts from these pressures are evidenced by decreasing popu- 
lations. In most areas, however, data regarding these fishery resources are 
insufficient to predict trends or impacts on populations. 


As stewards of fish populations occurring on the newly established refuges, 

the Fish and Wildlife Service's basic responsibility is to maintain the quality 
of aquatic systems for all forms of fish life: resident and anadromous, commer- 
cially and biologically important, game and non-game species. The Service's 
approach for carrying out these responsibilities will be a cooperative venture 
with the State, adjacent Federal land managers and other adjacent landowners. 


Brief Description of Refuges Established or Expanded by the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act (P.L. 96-487) 


New Refuges 


The Alaska Peninsula National Wildlife Refuge includes 3,500,000 acres on the 
south side of the Alaska Peninsula. It is bounded by Becharof Refuge to the 
north and the Izembek and Alaska Maritime Refuges to the south. The refuge 
supports fish and wildlife resources of local, national, and international 
significance. These resources include major populations of brown bear, caribou, 
moose, as well as substantial marine mammal populations, vital staging areas 
for waterfowl and shorebirds, significant raptor populations, large nesting 
colonies of marine birds, salmon populations of considerable importance to 
local, national, and international fisheries and a variety of other fish and 
wildlife species. 


The Becharof National Wildlife Refuge, encompassing 1,200,000 acres near the 
North end of the Alaska Peninsula, supports one of the densest known populations 


of the great Alaska brown bear. This area includes habitat used by a discrete 
population of bears for denning and foraging. Readily available prey such as 
caribou, moose, and spawning salmon are key to this intensive use by bears. 
Ducks, swans, eagles and other birds are also found in abundance. The Egegik 
River drainage including Lake Becharof and its feeder streams produces nearly 
5 percent of the United States annual catch of sockeye salmon. This one 
drainage accounts for approximately 10 percent of the total Bristol Bay com- 
mercial catch of 20-27 million salmon annually. 


The Innoko National Wildlife Refuge (3,850,000 acres) is south of Koyukuk, a 
small settlement on the Yukon River, and incorporates a major wetland complex. 
This transition between the tundra of western Alaska and the boreal forest 

of the interior valleys is a major waterfowl nesting area. It produces 
380,000 ducks each year that migrate primarily to Washington and California, 
although scaup reared in this habitat often reach the Atlantic Coast. It 
also produces 65,000 geese, with the white-fronted geese migrating through 
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the central U.S. to Mexico while Canada geese orient to the Pacific Coast. 
Along with snipe, other notable bird species which nest on this refuge include 
sandhill cranes by the thousands, bald eagles, osprey and peregrine falcons. 
Moose are of primary importance among large mammals with major wintering 
concentrations alone the Kaiyuh River. Black bears and beaver are also 
abundant, as are many other species of furbearers. Chum, chinook and coho 
salmon as well as several resident fish species abound in refuge waters. 
Approximately 300,000:salmon are harvested by subsistence users with a small 
local commercial fishery accounting for a portion of the take. 


Across the Trans-Alaska Pipeline from the Yukon Flats National Monument isa 
smaller solar basin enclosing the 1,430,000 acre Kanuti National Wildlife Refuge. 
Producing at least 75,000 waterfowl that migrate to many parts of North 
America, including Mexico, Kanuti is particularly noted for providing high 
density nesting habitat for white-fronted geese that winter along the Gulf 

of Mexico. The refuge also supports large populations of furbearers and 

moose and is a traditional wintering area for portions of the Western Arctic 
caribou herd, historically the largest in Alaska. Common species of fish found 
in refuge waters include the northern pike, whitefish, grayling, sheefish and 
king and chum salmon. Local subsistence use is approximately 10,000 salmon, 
primarily chum, annually. 


North of the Yukon River, the Koyukuk River floods a forested basin dotted 
with many lakes. The 3,550,000 acre Koyukuk National Wildlife Refuge produces 
substantial numbers of the elusive snipe as well as numerous other shore and 
water birds. Approximately 75,000 Canada and white-fronted geese and over 
300,000 ducks, mainly pintails, widgeon, Scaup and scoters, are produced in 
this area. It also contains the westernmost nesting grounds-of the trumpeter 
swan, with a population of about 150. Moose, black bear and wolves are 
abundant. Caribou of the western Arctic herd winter throughout the unit. 

The area provides excellent habitat for such furbearers as beaver, muskrat, 
mink and marten. Chinook and chum salmon, sheefish and whitefish are impor- 
tant fishery resources; northern pike abound in lowland lakes and Arctic 
grayling in colder headwater streams. About 20,000 chum salmon are utilized 
for subsistence. The occurrence of the attractive Nogahabara sand dunes in 
the northern part of the unit adds a unique geological dimension to the refuge 
ecosystem. 


Nowitna National Wildlife Refuge (1,560,000 acres) is another key nesting 


area for white-fronted geese as well as trumpeter swans and several other 
species of waterfowl. Nearly a quarter of a million waterfowl migrate down 
the Central Flyway to coastal Texas and Louisiana. Wetland areas also support 
important marten and other furbearer populations. The southern portion of 
the refuge is home to caribou and grizzly bear, while moose concentrate in 
larger numbers in willow thickets along the Yukon River at the northern end 
of this refuge during the winter. The Yukon River is also an important 
salmon migration route. The Nowitna River, designated a wild river by the 
Act, flows into and through the refuge and is a valuable spawning ground for 
the sheefish, an Arctic species often referred to as the "freshwater tarpon”. 
However, rapidly increasing recreational use of this river has the potential 
of disrupting nesting by white-fronted geese if not properly monitored and 
controlled. 


The 2,150,000 acre Selawik National Wildlife Refuge is the northwesternmost 
of the great wetland basins of Alaska. Here, at the crossroads of Asiatic 
and North American Flyways, can be found birds from five continents: blue- 
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throats and yellow wagtails from Antarctica; upland and pectoral sandpipers 
from South America and wheatears from Africa. Waterbirds nesting in Selawik 
also disperse to all parts of the lower 48 states; greater scaup to the 
Atlantic Coast; lesser scaup to Louisiana; white-fronted geese to national 
wildlife refuges on the coast of Texas and numerous species such as pintails, 
mallards and greenwinged teal to national wildlife refuges in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Selawik is also a migration and wintering area for 
such diverse wildlife as the sheefish and caribou and the year-round home to 
many moose, bear and wolves. 


The 700,000 acre Tetlin National Wildlife Refuge abuts the Alcan Highway on 

the south as it enters Alaska from Canada. This refuge is the northernmost 
terminus of many migratory birds seldom seen in other parts of Alaska, such 

as redhead and ring-necked ducks and blue-winged teal. Aside from species 

that regularly nest in this habitat, Tetlin National Wildlife Refuge, like 

the Yukon Flats basin, becomes very important in years when waterfowl which 
normally nest in Canada and the North Central United States werfly drought- 
stricken pothole areas seeking stable water conditions in Alaska. For example, 
in 1977 waterfowl nesting densities in Tetlin increased 50 percent wer 

recent years with significant increases in nesting canvasbacks (up 82 percent) 
and redheads (up 700 percent) due to poor water conditions in the Prairie 
Pothole region of the United States and Canada. Grayling, burbot, whitefish 

and Dolly Varden are the most common fish. The Tanana River drainage population 
of Dolly Varden (trout) is of special scientific interest because of its genetic 
isolation. Lake trout and northern pike are present in larger lakes on the refuge. 


The Yukon Flats National Wildlife Refuge (8,630,000 acres) annually provides 
breeding habitat for more than 2,100,000 ducks, 16,500 geese and several million 
other birds which migrate to all parts of North and South America each fall. 
Between 10 and 25 percent of the North American breeding population of canvasback 
ducks are found there. Yukon Flats is also important because of its capacity to 
provide nesting habitat for some ducks displaced from the prairie pothole regions 
of the U.S. and Canada during drought years. Aquatic resources of Yukon Flats 

NWR are extensive. Over one million acres of lakes and more than 25,000 miles 

of rivers and streams are located within its boundaries. These waters support 

21 different species of fish. Both chinook and coho salmon travel through Yukon 
Flats on a 2,000 mile trip to their spawning grounds--probably the longest spawning 
run in the world. Another species which contributes to the fishery is the inconnu 
(sheefish) which, in recent years, has become a prized catch for sport fishermen. 
The refuge also encompasses the entire Hodzana River watershed. The legislative 
history of the Act reflects a commitment to the regional (native) corporation 

to seek special regulations that will allow some mineral exploration and some 

land selections to be worked out with the Service in the headwaters of this river. 


Expanded Refuges 


The most far-flung, remote and colorful refuge is the Alaska Maritime National 
Wildlife Refuge (3,548,000 acres including 11 existing refuges). This refuge 
consists of rocks, islands, spires, reefs and headland cliffs which dot the 
marine waters of Alaska from the Chukchi Sea to the Aleutian Island chain to the 
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Southeast panhandle. In sharp contrast to the millions of acres required for 
nesting shorebirds and waterfowl inland, many millions of seabird nests are 

crowded onto all suitable habitat on this refuge. Marine bird resources of 
Alaskan waters probably amount to over a hundred million birds of at least 55 
species. To date, over 135 nesting locations have been described outside the 
Aleutian Islands, of which 26 each contain over a million nests. In addition, 

this habitat is important to one or more species of mammals--including sea lions, 
harbor and hair seals, walrus, sea otters and polar bears. Sixteen species of 
whales, many endangered, also use waters lying immediately offshore of these areas. 


The 18,055,000 acre Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in northeastern Alaska includes 
the former William 0. Douglas Arctic National Wildlife Range. It represents 

one of the most spectacular assemblages of Arctic plants, animals and land forms 
in the world. The 120,000 animals of the Porcupine caribou herd, presently the 
continent's largest, migrate through and winter in large numbers on this new 
refuge. A majority of the calving grounds for this herd is on the coastal plain 
within the refuge. State lands in the Porcupine River basin which are surrounded 
by the refuge are also important to this caribou herd and will be managed cooper- 
atively with the Service lands to assure its continued viability. This new 
refuge also hosts several hundred moose, several thousand Dall sheep and such 
other wildlife as»grizzly bears, wolves, wolverine, lynx, river otter, marten, 
fox and the endangered peregrine falcon. The refuge supports important grayling, 
Arctic char, whitefish, lake trout, and northern pike populations. 


The Izembek National Wildlife Refuge occupies the northern portion of the final 

45 miles of the Alaska Peninsula and contains‘about 321,000 acres. Izembek and 
Moffet Lagoons plus Cold and Morzhovoi Bays, lie within its boundaries. Principal 
wildlife species occurring on the refuge include black brant, Canada geese, emperor 
geese, a variety of other waterfowl and Alaska brown bear. The refuge protects 

a portion of habitat of the 36,000 animal Alaska Peninsula caribou herd. Four 
species of Pacific salmon are found on the refuge. Virtually the entire world 
population of black brant. stage for their fall migration to the west coast of 

the United States in the lagoons and bays on the refuge. 


About 20 miles south of and across Cook Inlet from Anchorage is the Kenai National 
Moose Range which was established in 1941. With the addition of 240,000 acres 
adjacent to the Range, P.L. 96-487 established the 1,970,000 acre Kenai National 
Wildlife Refuge. This diverse ecosystem contains mountain ranges, glaciers and 
ice fields, forests, lowland lakes, wetlands and rivers which support a wide 
diversity of fish and wildlife resources including the Kenai moose for which the 
Range was originally established. It also supports one of the largest loon 
populations in North America and six percent of the world's nesting trumpeter 
swans. Research findings indicate that nearly all refuge streams are important 
spawning and nursery habitat, contributing approximately one-third of the Cook 
Inlet commercial fishery of 5 million salmon annually with a value in excess 

of $30 million. Nearly half of the statewide recreational fishery of 100,000 
anglers per year, or a value in excess of $20 million, occurs on drainages 

within the Kenai NWR. The additions encompass a variety of habitats that support 
a diverse array of wildlife species, including a significant mountain goat popu- 
lation and the Chickaloon Flats, a major waterfowl staging area for Fall migration. 


The Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge was also established in 1941 to preserve the 
natural habitat of the famed Kodiak bear and other wildlife, including red fox, 
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land otter, blacktail deer, reindeer, mountain goat, Dall sheep, moose, and 
various furbearers. Rainbow and Dolly Varden trout abound in lakes and streams 
while salmon and steelhead may be caught during their upstream migration. With 
the addition of 50,000 acres on Afognak Island and an undetermined amount of 
submerged lands by P.L. 96-487, the refuge now totals more than 1,865,000 acres. 


South of the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta region, the low, wetland tundra gives way to 

a mountainous peninsula included in the 4,105,000 acre Togiak National Wildlife 
Refuge. Three major river drainages--the Kanektok, the Goodnews and the Togiak-- 
contribute freshwater to Bristol and Kuskokwim Bays, freshwater which is essen- 
tial for maintaining these extraordinarily productive estuaries. These bays 

help support 10 species of whales as well as harbor seals, sea lions and salmon. 
Literally millions of migrating shorebirds and waterfowl use the near-shore 
waters of these bays. Nomnally, about 1.7 million salmon migrate up the rivers 
and streams of this refuge during summer and fall months to spawn. The fisheries 
of this refuge also imvolve significant numbers of steelhead, rainbow and lake 
trout, Arctic grayling, Dolly Varden and Arctic char. Other summer residents 

of the refuge include waterfowl, eagles, gyrfalcons, peregrine falcons and one 

to two million seabirds. This refuge encompasses one of the most diverse mammal 
assemblages in Alaska with over 32 species of land mammals ranging from tiny 
shrews to giant brow and grizzly bears. Some of the mammal populations are 
currently at low levels due to harvest pressures, but would be expected to 
increase under appropriate refuge protection and management. 


Where the lower reaches of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim Rivers converge and then 
separate on the coastal plain of Southwest Alaska, one of the wettest spots in 
this Nation is created. The Yukon Delta National Wildlife Refuge (19,624,000 
acres) is a vast, water-dotted tundra. Probably no North American area of similar 
size is so critical to so many species. This habitat sustains at least 100,000 
shorebirds of several species; 3,000,000 ducks; 50,000 swans (80 percent of the 
Pacific Flyway population); and 720,000 geese (including 80 percent of the world's 
emperor geese, all of its cackling Canada geese, and half of the continental 
population of black brant). The refuge also supports a large fishery resource 
(chinook, chum, coho, sockeye and pink salmon, northern pike, blackfish, sheefish, 
several species of whitefish, grayling and Arctic char) which is the subsistance 
mainstay for the more than 13,000 natives in 56 villages included within the 
refuge's boundaries. It contains a diverse mammal resource including foxes, 
otters, mink, hares, lemmings, bears, lynx, wolves, beaver, wolverine, moose, 
harbor seals and walrus. Another 100 bird species nest in this habitat and 
migrate to six continents. f 
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Object Classification Distribution 
The object class detail by program for the $1,830,000 increase is as follows: 


Program 


Mammals and 
Migratory Non-Migratory Fishery 
Object Class Bird Birds Resources Totals 
Permanent positions $600,000( 28) $805,000(23) $262,000(13) $1,667,000(64) 
Positions other than 57,000 50,000 203,000 310,000 
permanent 
Lapse (10 months) -500, 000 -625,000 -386,000 -1,511,000 
Total personnel $157,000 $230,000 $ 79,000 $ 466,000 
compensation 
Personnel benefits $ 52,000 $ 45,000 $ 63,700 $ 160,700 
(including COLA and 
some moving costs) 
Travel and transportation 100,000 100,000 45,000 245,000 
of persons 
Transportation of things 190,000 125,000 40,000 355,000 
Rent, communications, 32,000 35,000 20,000 87,000 
and utilities 
Other services 75,000 25,000 28, 000 128,000 
Supplies and materials 26,000 44,000 20,000 90,000 
Equipment 169,000 50,000 49, 300 268, 300 
Total obligations $801,000 $654,000 $345,000 $1,800,000 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Arctic National Wildlife Refuge Coastal Plain Resource Assessment ($475,000; 
3 positions) = Section 1002 of the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act requires that baseline studies of the fish and wildlife resources and a 
preliminary assessment of impacts of oil and gas exploration and development 
on the western coastal plain of Arctic NWR be completed within 18 months of 
enactment. The 1.4 million acre study area is delineated on the following map. 


Both a short- and long-range, multidisciplinary approach to studying habitats 
and species of concern on portions of the Arctic Slope of the refuge will be 
required. Field studies are specifically required on caribou to determine 
habitat requirements during the calving season, effects of predation and human 
disturbance, particularly any synergistic effects of such factors, and 
migratory behavior. Other priorities include studies of moose, white-fronted 
and Canada geese, raptor, wolf, grizzly bear, polar bear, and freshwater and 
anadromous fish populations occurring in the study area. Final guidance for 
private or public seismic exploration for oil and gas of a portion of the 
refuge must be published within 2 years. This study is funded in both the 
Migratory Bird and in the Mammals and Non-Migratory Bird Programs. 
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Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge Coastal Plain 
Resource Assessment 
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Task to be accomplished in support of this study include: 


1. Conduct basic inventories of several migratory bird species, including 
Canada, white-fronted and snow geese, whistling swans, black brant, duck 
species including old squaw, green-winged teal, pintail, buf flehead, 
Stellar's and king eiders, and scoters, and several raptors, the most 
significant being the peregrine falcon. 


Several mammals and non-migratory 
bird species, 


including moose, caribou, polar bear, Dall sheep, gray 


wolf, Arctic foxes and ptarmigan as well as fishery resources will also 
be inventoried. 


| 
| 
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2. Identify, classify and map important fish end wildlife habitats, including 
breeding, staging and feeding areas, for these species. Determine the 
carrying capacity for these habitats. 


3. Assess the impacts of human activities, including gravel extraction, uses 
of water for oil exploration, and other construction activities on fish 
and wildlife populations in the study area and their habitats. 


4. Analyze the potential impacts of oil and gas exploration, development and 
production’ on fish and wildlife and their habitats, and on the subsistence 
lifestyle of affected natives and other people. 


Emphasis in FY 1981 will be on hiring staff, transferring them to Alaska as 
necessary, developing proposals for contract studies and planning future 
work. In addition to salaries and other personnel-related costs, funds 
requested for FY 1981 will be expended for aircraft rental in order to 
accomplish the various habitat and wildlife surveys and for supplies and 
equipment needed to support an extensive field effort. 


Unless this study is accomplished, the Service will be unable to develop the 
information needed to adequately support the regulations governing seismic 
exploration in the study area required by Section 1002(d). Thus, strictures 
on such exploration may have to be more restrictive to insure protection of 
the resources of the study area, particularly the caribou dependent on this 


habitat. 
Object Classification Distribution 


The object class detail by program for the $475,000 increase is as follows: 


Program 


Mammals and 


Migratory Non-Migratory 

Object Class - Bird Birds Totals 
Permanent positions $ 35,000(1) $ 70,000( 2) $105, 000(3) 
Positions other than permanent 13,000 25,000 38,000 

Lapse (10 months) = 29,000 - 58,000 -87,000 
Total personnel compensation $ 19,000 $ 37,000 $ 56,000 
Personnel benefits (including COLA) $ 4,500 $ 13,000 Sa 5500 
Travel and transportation 5,000 15,000 20,000 
of persons 
Transportation of things -—- 20,000 20,000 
Rent, communications and utilities -_—- 3,000 3,000 
Other services 100,000 160, 000 260,000 
Supplies and materials 25,000 9,000 34,000 
Equipment 46,500 18,000 64, 500 

Total obligations $200,000 $275,000 $475,000 


Migratory Bird Program 


Preparation of Maps and Legal Descriptions ($150,000, no positions) - Section 


103(b) of the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act provi 


des that as 
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soon as practicable after enactment, a map and legal description of each unit 
in the National Wildlife Refuge System in Alaska including wilderness areas 
and wild and scenic rivers administered by the FWS, shall be published in the 
Federal Register and filed with the Congress. Also, these maps and legal 
descriptions will be made available for public inspection in the regional and 
field offices in Alaska. It is anticipated that this task can be completed 
with the requested funding. 


The funding and personnel requested for FY 1981 will enable the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, in conjunction with the NPS, BLM, USFS and USGS to: 


compile an official boundary map for each unit; 

write legal descriptions for each refuge; 

publish these maps and legal descriptions in the Federal Register; and 
print multiple copies of the official maps for distribution to public 
and private entities and individuals. 


9000 


This effort must be coordinated with the five agencies involved to accommodate 
common boundaries and otherwise standardize the products. 


The funding and positions requested are based on experience wit’: previous 
similar tasks such as the FLPMA 204(e) emergency withdrawals of ‘ovember 16, 
1978, the National Monument Proclamations of December 1, 1978, and the FLPMA 
204(c) refuge withdrawals of Febrary 11, 1980. The current cost of Federal 
Register publication, as well as the cost of printing a supply of maps by 
USGS for individual agency use by USGS, is reflected in these estimates. 


Object Classification Distribution 


The object class detail by program for the $150,000 increase is as follows: 


Estimated 

Object Class Funding 
Positions other than permanent $ 15,000 
Personnel benefits 1,600 
Printing and reproduction 133,400 


Total obligations $150,000 


Mammals and Non-Migratory Birds Program 


Service Responsibility for Assuring Preference for Subsistence Uses on Alaska 
Refuges ($325,000, 6 positions) - Title VIII of Public Law 96-487, the Alaska 


National Interest Lands Conservation Act, establishes a statutory policy of 
preference for the taking of fish and wildlife and other renewable resources 

on federal lands in Alaska for nonwasteful subsistence use. Subsistence use 

has preference over all other consumptive uses of these resources. The Secretary 
is authorized to enter into cooperative agreements with the State, other federal 
agencies, native organizations and other persons or organizations in order to 
carry out the purposes of this title. Further, in providing for subsistence 
preference, the Secretary is to permit, under reasonable regulations, the use 


of snowmobiles, motorboats and other means of transportation traditional 
used by local tural residents for access to subsistence resources. e kee 
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also mandates that no land use decisions, including leases, permits or other 

use of occupancy shall be effected until proper notice is given in the local 
area affected by the decision and reasonable steps are taken to minimize 

adverse impacts on subsistence uses and resources. The title also recognizes 

the Secretary's authority to designate areas where and periods when no taking 

of fish and wildlife will be permitted on federal lands for reasons of public 
safety, administrative purposes, or to assure continued viability of a particular 
fish or wildlife population. 


Refuges in Alaska will be heavily utilized for subsistence purposes. As 
Alaska's natives ended their nomadic existence early in this century, they 
settled where substantial fish and wildlife resources, virtually all of their 
diet at that time, were concentrated. It is these same areas, because of the 
fish and wildlife resources, that are now national wildlife refuges. Residents 
of over 145 villages, more than 35,000 people, located within or adjacent to 
the 16 refuges established by the Act have traditionally used refuge habitat 
for subsistence purposes and are expected to continue to do so. The number of 
villages and people associated with each refuge, the principal species they 
subsist on, and certain major resource concerns associated with subsistence 
use are listed in Table l. 


Several instances of conflict between sport and subsistence hunters involving 
large mammals have already occurred in Alaska and such conflicts can be expected 
to increase. Due to the change in policy embodied in the Act, subsistence 

uses have preference over sport uses. As a consequence, the Service, local 
residents the Alaska Department of Fish and Game and sport hunters could be 
involved in an increasing number of adversary situations. 


To date, there are no known problems related to subsistence use of fishery 
resources, although such use has not been studied extensively. However, 
given the rapid population growth in rural Alaska, the substantial dependence 
on fish protein in the subsistence diet (up to 90 percent is fish), and the 
massive commercial use of the same salmon stocks, it is essential to better 
understand the impact on this subsistence resource. For instance, if there 
were unrecognized problems, escapement rates from the offshore commercial 
fisheries would have to be increased dramatically to accommodate subsistence 
use under the preference provisions of the Act. Particularly in years of 
limited salmon runs, this could possibly result in direct conflicts between 
subsistence and commercial users of this finite resource. Such competition 
for a finite resource would be equally as difficult to resolve as those that 
have arisen in the Puget Sound area and on the Klamath River in California in 
recent years. 


Section 807 provides specific judicial procedures to assure that those indi- 
viduals and organizations affected by refuge subsistence preference decisions 
can seek relief of what they consider to be undesirable or unjust decisions. 
This section also has provisions whereby those who sue the Service over sub- 
sistence decisions can be reimbursed for court costs and “reasonable” attor- 
ney's fees if they prevail. This provision conceivably could stimulate law 
suits and lead to congestion of the Federal courts of Alaska. Of greater 
concern, a flood of lawsuits against the Service will result in predominantly 
adverse rather than cooperative, relationships with subsistence users 

on Alaskan refuges. Therefore, good communications and understanding with 
local residents will be a major deterrent to court actions and abuse of sub- 
sistence preference. There is no way to completely eliminate complaints or 


Refuge 


New Refuges 
Alaska Peninsula 


Becharof 


Innoko 


Kanuti 


Koyukuk 


Nowitna 


Selawik 


Tetlin 
Yukon Flats 


Subtotals, New 
Refuges 


Refuge Additions 
Alaska Maritine 


Arctic 


Izembek 


Kenai 


Kodiak 


Togiak 


Yukon Delta 


Subtotal, Refuge 
Additions 


TOTALS 


Villages1, 2/ 


Affected 


10 


56 


15 


ls 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
Table 1 - Subsistence Use On National Wildlife Refuges 


People 1, 2/ 


Involved 


1,500 


830 


1,600 


414 


1,440 


620 


1,800 


i/ Predominatly natives, except Kenai and Izembek 


2/ Data are not ava 
‘3/ Crude getinate 


Z/ Village selections under ANCSA still in dispute 


Partial Listing of 
Resources/Species Involved 


Brown bear, caribou, moose, 
wolf, ducks, geese, shorebirds, 
salmon 


Brown bear, caribou, moose, 
waterfowl, salmon 


Waterfowl, caribou, moose, 
cranes, svans, salaon, 
grizzlies, sheefish and 
furbearers 


Waterfowl, caribou, moose, 
swans, salmon, furbearers 


Waterfowl, moose, swans, 
salszon, other fish 


Waterfowl, swans, salmon, 
furbearers 


Caribou, migratory birds, 
waterfowl, shellfish, 
salmon, furbearers 


Caribou, waterfowl, fish, 
furbearers, moose 


Waterfowl, mocee, sheep, 
swans, salmon, foodfish 


Marine sea birds, aarine samals, 
seals 


Caribou, migratory birds, sheep, 


grayling, sea birds, trout, 
whitefish, furbearers, suskox, 
polar bear, wolves and wolverine 


Migratory waterfowl, brown bear 


Salmon, whitefish, mountain 
goats, bears, sheep migratory 
birds 


Brown bear, salmon 


Salmon, migratory birds, 
sea birds, uarine sammals, 
moose, caribou, bear 


Waterfowl, swans, shorebirds, 
other migratory birds, 
caribou, marine sammals 


ijable or are insufficent for presentation 


Concerns 


Subsistence & sport 
hunting overharvesting 


Major recent conflict 
between natives & sports- 
wen 


Heavy subsistence use, 
impact uncertain 


Protein demand will 
double in ten years 


Egging 


Sport hunting 


Over harvest by 
subsistence and sport 
hunters 


Human population growth 
second only to Anchorage; 
Over harvest of white- 
fronted and emperor geese 
and black brant 
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allegations of inadequate subsistence preference, but the principal goals of 
Service actions under these sections will be to minimize the number of con- 

plaints. The Service will also work to inform the local residents of biolo- 
gical factors and habitat needs of the fish and wildlife they depend upon so 
that overuse of or stress on populations can be avoided or minimized. 


Subsistence priority provisions of the Act are a ma jor management concern of 
the Service due to the likelihood of conflict and the development of inimical 
relationships if not skillfully implemented. A subsistence program cannot 

be effectively implemented on national wildlife refuges in Alaska simply by 
fiat and a massive law enforcement effort. Rather, it must be implemented in 

a cooperative mode with sufficient personnel resources to deal directly with 
users on a timely basis. Any other approach will very rapidly disintegrate 
into an adversarial.situation which will be totally unworkable in a very short 
time. As administrative difficulties multiply, the situation could deteriorate 
to the point where there is no assurance that the nationally significant Alaskan 
fish and wildlife resources and their habitats for which the Service is now 
responsible can be adequately protected. 


In FY 1981, funding requested under the Mammals and Non-Migratory Birds Program 
will be devoted to identifying the existing distribution of subsistence harvest 
on refuges where the heaviest subsistence use is known to occur (e.g., Yukon 
Flats, Togiak, Alaska Peninsula). Other refuges will be studied in subsequent 
years. Major emphasis will be meeting with residents to discuss their subsis- 
tence needs and ways in which refuge management and policies affect the fish 
and wildlife resources. These informal meetings/discussions will establish 

the framework for all subsistence management on national wildlife refuges and 
facilitate such activities, discussed below, as cooperative agreements, access 
provisions, and regulations. A careful selection of refuge personnel will be 
made to ensure that individuals will deal most effectively with the principal 
groups of subsistence users on these refuges. Without these preliminary informal 
discussions, the Service will likely be viewed by residents as restrictive or 
autocratic and management will be far more difficult. 


The Service will continue to develop agreements with the State, other Federal, 
Native and other private land owners adjacent to refuges with the heaviest 
subsistence use. The agreements will serve to implement mutual decisions and 
responsibilities for subsistence uses on refuges. They will help minimize the 
possibilities for misunderstandings and abuses of the subsistence program by 
establishing formal avenues for discussion and cooperation. 


The Service will begin analyses of lands being considered for exchange or 
other change in status in order to initiate the necessary procedures required 
prior to such changes. Regarding access to refuges for subsistence purposes, 
the Service will issue permits and monitor compliance with access regulations. 


The funds and positions requested will also be used to continue the Service's 
regulations formulation process. Costs will vary with each refuge based on 

the need to protect species on that refuge. Central to the Service's concept 

of subsistence management is public involvement including meetings with affected 
local residents to solicit views and reactions and assess impacts of proposed 
regulations before they are implemented. This procedure will help to minimize 
ill will among subsistence users, and it may also serve to soften such impacts 

by explaining the purposes in advance and obtaining acceptance of their necessity. 


80-637 O - 81 - 3 
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Section 816(b) authorized the Secretary to designate areas where, and establish 
periods when, no taking of fish and wildlife will be permitted on public lands 
for reasons of public safety, administration, or to assure the continued viabi- 
lity of a particular fish and wildlife population. After consultation with 

the State and adequate notice and public hearing, the Secretary may temporarily 
close an area of public land to subsistence uses. The section also includes 
provisions to effect emergency closures. Following is a list of possible actions 
that may have to be taken to implement the requirements of this one section of 
the Act. 


o Identify areas of concern. 

o Gather data to determine need for closures (closure is the last resort). 

o Hold public hearings, prepare necessary notice and coordinate efforts 
with the State. 

o Prepare necessary closure orders. (last resort) 

o Follow-up to determine when areas can be re-opened to subsistence and 
other uses. 


The Service will exercise the actual closure provisions only in areas and at 
times when there is no other viable alternative. However, some species and 
areas where there is potential for problems can already be identified (e.g. 
moose). If such concerns are not examined and determinations on the need for 
closure made, the Department will be in serious negligence of its responsibility 
and liable for court action. 


Additional funding for management of subsistence uses on refuges is being 
requested in the FY 1982 budget for the Migratory Bird and Fishery Resources 
Programs as well as in this program. 


Object Class Distribution 


The object class detail for the $325,000 increase is as follows: 


Item $ 
Permanent positions (6) $210,000 
Positions other than permanent 127,000 
Lapse (10 months) -175,000 
Total personnel compensation $162,000 
Personnel benefits (includes COLA) $ 52,000 
Travel and transportation of persons 10,000 
Other services 71,000 
Supplies and materials 10,000 
Equipment 20,000 
Total obligations $325,000 


Barren Ground Caribou Study ($200,000, 3 postions) - Section 306 (b) ANILCA 
directs the Department of the Interior to cooperate with the State of Alaska 
in conducting an ecological study of the barren ground caribou herds north of 
the Yukon River as well as herds known to migrate between the United States 
and Canada. As indicated by the following map, the study area includes about 
half of Alaska. 


BEAUFORT 


&& 
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The funding and personnel requested for FY 1981 will enable the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to initiate planning and to conduct limited amounts of preliminary data 
gathering necessary for designing this long-term study. There are 8 caribou 
herds totaling approximately 225,000 individuals, or about 27 percent of all 
North American caribou, in the area encompassed by this study. 


The limited funding requested for this study will be used to study caribou 
requirements outside of the areas covered by the Central North Slope and Arctic 
NWR coastal plain studies. These other studies specifically address the impacts 
of oil and gas exploration and development on caribou as well as several other 
species inhabiting the North Slope. The Barren Ground Caribou Study will con- 
centrate on resource development other than oil and gas and will include effects 
of the expected increase in utilizion of caribou as a source of protein by humans. 


The study will include determination of the seasonal migration patterns, repro- 
duction and mortality rates, composition (or subpopulation make-up of the 
larger herds) and age structure of the herds, behavioral characteristics, 
habitats critical to caribou population stability and productivity, and the 
effects of human developments, predation, and disease on the herds' well-being. 


Caribou are a major subsistence resource for Alaskans and Canadians. This 

study is made more urgent by the increasing resource development in critical 
habitat areas and by the Ambler Mining District, which is in the middle of a 
principal caribou migration route. Lack of knowledge of migratory patterns, 

food needs, and habitat requirements may result in extreme caution about 
developmental activities to avoid loss of the caribou resource. Prudent develop- 
ment of Alaska's resources can occur if the ecological consequences of such 
developmental activities are better understood. 


Object Class Distribution 


The object class detail for the $200,000 increase is as follows: 


Item : $s 
Permanent positions (2) $60,000 
Positions other than permanent 26,000 
Lapse (10 months) -50,000 
Total personnel compensation $36,000 
Personnel benefits (includes COLA) $17,000 
Travel and transportation of persons 18,000 
Transportation of things 20, 000 
Communications, utilities and other rent 2,000 
Other services 74,000 
Supplies and materials 10,000 
Equipment 23,000 


Total obligations $200,000 
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FISHERY RESOURCES 


Reimbursement to State of Alaska for Subsistence Program (+$2,100,000/ 0 FTP) 


One of the key elements in the passage of the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act is the provision for the continuation of the opportunity for 
subsistence uses by rural Alaskans on the public lands. The administrative 
structure for this program as established by the Act includes the delineation of 
at least six subsistence regions with regional advisory councils to review, 
evaluate, and make recommendations on the program. Local subsistence committees 
also may be established. 


The State of Alaska is given the option of establishing the legal framework 
necessary to conduct the subsistence priority program with provision for rein- 
bursement of up to 50 percent of reasonable costs, not to exceed $5 million per 
fiscal year, to maintain and support the regional councils and their staff plus 
any local committees established. Should the State not implement an adequate 
framework to assure that preference is given to subsistence uses of renewable 
resources, including fish and wildlife, on public lands, the Department of the 
Interior must assume that responsibility. 


Fish constitute by far the greatest portion of protein harvested for subsistence 
purposes in most areas of Alaska. Terrestrial big game, marine mammals, migra- 
tory birds, and furbearers are also used. Conflicts between commercial, sport, 
and subsistence users of these fishery and wildlife resources are inevitable. 
The advisory council system was established by the Act to minimize such problems 
by using the knowledge and considering the views of as many local residents as 
possible during the periods when annual regulations and harvest limits are set. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service will administer the reimbursement program for the 
Department through existing grant programs. Estimates by the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game indicate that approximately $2,100,000 must be available for 
reimbursement of the Federal government's share of the State's cost to carry out 
these activities in FY 1981. 


The funds requested are no-year appropriations in recognition of the difficulty 
of interfacing Federal programs with the State budget process and timeframe. 


Object Classification Description 


The object class detail for this $2,100,000 increase is as follows: 


Estimated Cost 


Positions other than permanent $ 46,000 
Lapse (10 months) -38,200 
Total personnel compensation $ 7,800 
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Personnel benefits (includes COLA and some $ 8,200 

moving costs) 
Travel and transportation of persons 30,000 
Transportation of things ; 15,000 
Other services 10,000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2,029,000 
Total obligations . $2,100,000 


Bristol Bay, Alaska, Study (+$750,000/ 4 FTP) 


The Bristol Bay Cooperative Region established in P.L. 96-487 encompasses ap- 
proximately 25 million acres of State, Native and Federal lands comprising all 
drainages flowing into Bristol Bay except limited areas within the National Park 
System (see following map). Included are major rivers systems such as the Nushagak, 
Kvichak, Alagnak, and Naknek, and significant lakes such as Iliamna, Becharof 

and Naknek. 
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The Act directs the Department to complete a study of these lands, their re- 
sources and economic development requirements, and to prepare a comprehensive 
and systematic cooperative management plan by December 1983. The State of 
Alaska may elect to participate in the study and development of the plan, which 
will address such diverse concerns as transportation systems and corridors, land 
uses, economic development and potential land exchanges. 
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The Bristol Bay area produces 80 percent of the world's red salmon along with 
other fishery resources and is considered to be one of the most productive fish- 
ery areas in the world. Protection of these fishery resources and their habi- 
tats, as well as the associated wildlife species, is a major thrust of the legis- 
lation and the planning effort. 


In Fiscal Year 1981, the following tasks and initiatives will be implemented to 
insure completion of the report to Congress in Fiscal Year 1983: 


o Establish, through coordination with other, Federal agencies 
(NPS, BLM, NMFS), other FWS Divisions, and the State of Alaska, 
the scope and direction of the overall study; 


o Assemble equipment and manpower necessary to carry out FWS respon- 
sibilities for fisheries, wildlife, and habitat; 


o Contract with agencies for satellite imagery, aerial photography, and/or 
other functions necessary to compile resource information within the time 
frame established by the Act; 


o Study anadromous and non-anadromous fisheries to develop run-size 
prediction models, estimate and evaluate commercial and subsistence harvest, 


determine requirements for escapement of adults, and survival of young 
through both the freshwater and ocean phase. 


Object Classification Description 


The object class detail for the $750,000 increase is as follows: 


Estimated Cost 
Permanent personnel 


(Position Title) (Grade) (Numbers ) 
Biologist GS-12 2 $ 56,000 
Biologist GS-11 2 47 ,000 
Positions other than permanent 71,700 
Lapse (10 months) -145,000 
Total personnel compensation. $ 29,700 
Personnel benefits (includes COLA) $ 30,400 
Travel and transportation of persons 60,000 
Transportation of things 35,000 
Rent, communications, and utilities 28,000 
Other services 380 , 000 
Supplies and materials 60,000 
Equipment 126,900 


Total obligations $750,000 
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= ADMINISTRATION AND RELATED SUPPORT SERVICES 


Administrative Support and Common Program Services ($102,000; 4 pos.) (non-add) 
An increase is necessary in FY 1981 to establish additional administrative sup- 


port in the Anchorage Regional Office and to pay for common program services 
which will increase as the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act is 
implemented. Two of the FTPs will be added to the personnel management office 
and two to the contracting and general services office. The additional personnel 
positions are required to plan and execute the complex process of establishing 
new positions for approximately 300 full and part-time and temporary and seasonal 
.employees who will be added to the Alaska region, to recruit and hire the new 

. personnel and to provide routine and continuing personnel services such as 
- payroll coordination, records management, position management, counseling and 
training. The two additional contracting and general services positions are 
required to handle increased demands for procurements, contract administration, 
property, vehicle and quarters management and supply and logistics support 
engendered by the inflow of personnel and funds into the Alaska region to support 
the establishment and expansion of 16 national wildlife refuges and to discharge 
other responsibilities required under the Act. 


Regional office common program costs are anticipated to increase as implementation 
of the Act begins. Commercial telephone installation and service costs will rise 
as will the costs of teletype/facsimile service, printing and reproduction, tech- 
nical library and health services and office supplies, materials, and equipment. 

4 
A breakdown of costs by object class follows. Costs are based upon the assump- 
tion that the administrative support positions will be filled by June 1, 1981, and 
that common program costs will increase from that point. 


Object Class Distribution 


Permanent positions $ 82,142 
Positions other than permanent 8,177 

Lapse (8 months) -54,761 
Total personnel compensation § 1355558 
Personnel benefits (includes COLA) $ 10,942 
Travel and transportation of persons 8,000 
Transportation of things 40,000 
Communications, utilities, and rent 2,000 
Printing and reproduction 500 
Other services 1,500 
Supplies and materials 1,500 
Equipment 2,000 


Total obligations 


$102,000 


Refuge 


New Refuges 
Alaska Peninsula 


Becharof 


Nowitna 


_Selawik 


Tetlin 
Yukon Flats 


Subtotals, New 
Refuges 


Refuge Additions 
Alaska Maritime 


arctic 


Izembek 


Kenai 


Kodiak 


Togiak 


Yukon Delta 


Subtotal, Refuge 
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TOTALS 


Villagesl, 2/ 


Affected 


10 


56 


15 


89 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
Table 1 = Subsistence Use On Nacional Wildlife Refuges 


People 1, 2/ 


Involved 


1,500 


830 


1,600 


414 


1,440 


620 


1,800 


775 


13,000 


24,850 


35,829 


1/ Predominatly natives, except Kenai and Izembek 
2/ Data are not available or are insufficent for presentation 


J/ Crude estimate 


Z/ Village selections under ANCSA still in dispute 


Partial Listing of 
Resources/Species Involved 


Browa bear, caribou, noose, 
wolf, ducks, geese, shorebirds, 
salmon 


Brown bear, caribou, noose, 
waterfowl, salmon 


Waterfowl, caribou, noose, 
cranes, swans, salmon, 
gtizzlies, sheefish and 
furbearers 


Waterfowl, caribou, noose, 


swans, salmon, furbearers =f 


Waterfowl, soose, swans, 
salgon, other fish 


Waterfowl, swans, salmon, 
furbearers 

Caribou, agigratory birds, 
waterfowl, shellfish, 
Salmon, furbearers 


Caribou, waterfowl, fish, 
furbearers, moose 


Waterfowl, scose, sheep, 


~ swang, salmon, foodfish 


Marine sea birds, aarine aaamals, 
seals 


Caribou, aigratory birds, sheep, 
grayling; sea birds, trout, 
whitefish, furbearers, auskox, 


polar bear, wolves and wolverine 


Migratory waterfowl, brown bear 
Salmon, whitefish, zountain 
goacs, bears, sheep aigratory 
birds 


Brown bear, salmon 


. Salmon, migratory birds, 


sea birds, sarine mammals, 
moose, caribou, bear 


Waterfowl, swans, shorebirds, 
other migratory birds, 
caribou, aarine namsals 


Concerns 


Subsistence § sport 
hunting overharvesting 


Major recent conflict 
between natives §& sports= 
nen 


Heavy subsistence use, 
impact uncertaia 


Protein demand vill 
double in ten vears 


Egging 


Spore hunting 


Over harvese by 
subsistence and sport 
hunters 


Human population growth 
second only to Anchorage; 
Over harvest of white- 
fronted and emperor zeese 
and black >rant 
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BUDGET REQUEST OVERVIEW 


Mr. Yates. Tell us the state of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Is it 
good, bad, or indifferent? Does the budget the committee has before 
it provide enough funding to take care of the Service or does it 
provide too much money to take care of the Service? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, I suspect there are benefits and 
detriments relative to the changing times and the changing budget 
scene. I would not in any way indicate that we have enough money 
to carry out what I see as our responsibilities, those given to us by 
Congress. 

Mr. Yates. We do not have enough money in the budget which is 
before the committee at the present time or the budget which the 
committee is supposed to get on March 10? 

Mr. Hester. I feel we do not have enough money in either of the 
budgets to carry out all of the responsibilities which Congress has 
given us. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any inclination at all as to what the 
budget we are to see on March 10 has in it? 

Mr. HEster. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Yates. Are you allowed to tell us? 

Mr. Hester. In all honesty, Mr. Chairman, I will say we do not 
have a final budget. It has been an iterative process. We have been 
given information relative to the 1982 process, the revised budget. 
We have been able to offer some suggestions and modifications. 

However, it has been a changing situation. Even as recently as 
this past weekend there have been additional changes in the 
budget. 

Mr. YATES. Sideways? 

Mr. HEsteEr. It has affected all of us. 

Mr. Yates. That puts you in a rather unenviable position, does it 
not, not knowing how much money you have available for the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Hester. It is a time of important change. I will be glad to 
answer your questions as best I can from the insight I have relative 
to the changes which will be occurring. 

Mr. YATES. We will try to help your insight. Proceed. 

Mr. Hester. There have been some important changes over the 
past year, and they are reflected in our budget. One of them is the 
Alaska lands legislation, the Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act, which added nine new and seven enlarged and con- 
solidated refuges to our holdings, and directed specific studies of 
fish and wildlife resources in Alaska, and also established subsist- 
ence use of renewable resources as the priority consumptive use on 
public lands. 

In Alaska one of the things we will be doing is conducting some 
basic inventories. We will also be understanding the ecology of the 
areas which are now our responsibility. 

With reference to construction, we have funds shown for the 
development and rehabilitation of facilities of the National Wildlife 
refuge system, including roads, buildings, water control structures, 
and public use facilities. 

We anticipate preserving about 21,400 acres of wetlands in 1982 
from receipts from the sale of migratory bird hunting and conser- 
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vation stamps. We have not requested an advance in the wetlands 
loan fund. : 

Mr. Yates. You have an increase of $3 million. $225,566,000 is 
the amount of your budget for 1981. Are you threatened with 
rescissions of any part of that budget? 

Mr. Hester. There may be rescissions related to some construc- 
tion items and possibly some of the things related to the Land and 
Water Conservation fund. 

Mr. Yatzs. That has nothing to do with the amount I just cited, 
the $225 million figure. That is another item. That is merely re- 
source management. Are you threatened with rescissions of any of 
the items in resource management? 

Mr. Hester. I am not aware of any threatened rescissions rela- 
tive to resource management. The only possibility I see there is one 
of modification in supplemental requests, but that is not in the 
figure you have just given. 

Mr. Yates. The supplemental request, including the pay supple- 
ete would raise that figure for 1981 to $241,487,000. Is that 
right? 

_ Mr. Hester. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Yates. Now you have a budget request for 1982 of 
_ $254,057,000. That would be a significant increase over the current 

year. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hester. It would be an increase. 

Mr. YATEs. You will not accept the word “significant.” 

As I remember your reply to my statement when I asked you 
about the state of the Fish and Wildlife budget, you said consider- 
ing the budget constraints it is adequate for the purpose. Is my 
recollection correct? 

Mr. Hester. That is a correct recollection. 

Mr. Yates. What will the budget restraints do to your condition? 
What will you not be doing that you should be doing? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, before I answer it, am I correct in 
understanding you to say as compared to the 1982 budget as sub- 
mitted by President Carter or the revisions of that 1982 budget as 
we anticipate their being submitted in another week or so? Is the 
latter the comparison you want me to make? 


REQUESTS OF OMB AND DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Yates. You asked OMB for less than you finally received. 
You asked the Department at the start of the budget process for 
$250.4 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. The request which went to OMB was $255.1. 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. YaTeEs. Your request of Congress was for $264 million. 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. This request included the pay increase. 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Will you be requested by the Department to cut your 
request in any respect? 

Mr. Hester. There were some adjustments. As the budget went 
from OMB to Congress, there was a reduction in the National 
Wildlife Refuge Fund of $11.5 million. 
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Mr. YaATEs. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hester. There was also a reduction of $4.4 million between 
the time it went from the Department to OMB. That was in the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, advance appropriation. 

Mr. Yates. You received rather enviable treatment from OMB. 
They did not cut you from the Department figure; is that right? 

Mr. Hester. The request to Congress was about $3.3 million less 
than the request to OMB. 

Mr. YaATEs. Your request to OMB was— 

Mr. Hester. One difference. I am considering the entire budget, 
not just the resource management items. 

Mr. Yates. Let us stick with resource management for a figure 
so we can keep this straight. 

Mr. Hester. All right, sir. 

Mr. Yates. OMB was more generous to you than is customary. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Hester. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. YATES. They gave you more money than you had asked the 
Department for, $5 million more. 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. As a matter of Pave: the Department raised you $5 
million. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that as the budget 
progressed through these steps there were additional things taken 
into account. One was the pay raise. A second one was some of the 
Alaska responsibilities. 

Mr. Yates. All right. In view of that history, would you not say 
that your budget is a bare bones budget? 

Ordinarily when you go to the Department you go with a figure 
which the Department usually cuts by the time you go to OMB. 
That was not true in this case, was it? 

Mr. Hester. It depends on the framework within which the 
budget is developed. 

Mr. Yates. Are you familiar with the framework with which the 
budget was developed? I know Mr. Greenwalt would have had the 
responsibility. How long have you been Acting Director? 

Mr. Hester. About five or six weeks. 

Mr. Yates. Are you familiar with the whole budget history? 

Mr. Hester. I have a general familiarity with it. 

Mr. Yates. Was the budget for 1981 which went to the Depart- 
ment from the Director a bare bones budget? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, it was. 

Mr. YATES. Can that budget be cut and still permit you to carry 
on the work of the Department as you think it should be carried 
out? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, I think we can carry on our responsi- 
bilities at any of a number of levels. Obviously, we have to manage 
within the resources we have. I would say this was adequate to 
carry out those responsibilities. I say “adequate” with some cau- 
tion, what one person might think is adequate another person may 
not. 
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LOXAHATCHEE NWR 


Mr. YATEs. Let’s take Loxahatchee. I have gone to Loxahatchee 
for the last three or four years. I remember when I first went to 
Loxahatchee there were a number of constraints. I believe Mr. 
Martin was the refuge manager. 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. YaTEs. Mr. Martin was very concerned. One had to do with 
the problem of water hyacinths in his canal. They were so thick 
you could almost walk on them. They were really preventing ade- 
quate management of that resource. 

When I was there last year the water hyacinths had been taken 
care of but there were other constraints which were causing some 
problems. 

He was also concerned with the fact he had so much acreage to 
patrol it was almost impossible with the number of people he had 
on hand. By the time I visited the refuge last year he had gone. Is 
it Mr. McIntosh who is the Director there now? 7 

Mr. Hester. He was Acting Director. 
fe: Yates. They were building a visitors center when I was last 
there. 

What was happening was that the water hyacinths, which is only 
one minor example of the kind of work which has to be done here, 
had been cleaned out pretty well but were growing back. Mr. 
McIntosh was concerned with the number of people he had to 
control at the refuge. How many does he have there; do you know? 

Mr. HEstTeEr. Eight. 

‘ ie YATES. How many square miles or acres does Loxahatchee 
ave’ 

Mr. MysHak. Under leasing agreement and purchase, 145,635 
acres. 

Mr. Yates. Is it adequate to patrol and care for that place with 
eight people? 

Mr. HEsTer. It is done with difficulty, sir. 

Mr. Yates. When it is done with difficulty, does that mean it is 
not done? 

Mr. Hester. I think it is done in the best way we can do it with 
eight people. 


REFUGE STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Yates. How about your other refuges? Are they adequately 
staffed with personnel? 

Mr. Hester. I think we have had some significant improvements 
over the last few years with reference to the bicentennial lands 
program. 

Mr. Yates. You certainly have had improvements, mostly in 
light of consideration of this committee as to your needs. 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. We have gone over your budget to see you were 
adequately taken care of. You are at a fairly decent level of mini- 
mum staff for most of your refuges, are you not? 

Mr. HEstTer. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Are there any refuges which are not staffed as well 
as they should be at the present time? 
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Mr. Hester. Yes, sir, including new refuge areas we have in 
Alaska. We now have a little over 1,000 people in our refuge 
operation, and it would take several hundred more than that to 
staff them on an optimum basis. 

Mr. Yates. When you say “optimum” you mean “minimum”? 
Are they staffed on a minimum basis? 

Mr. Hester. They are now staffed on a minimum basis. 


ALASKA REFUGES 


Mr. Yates. How many people do you have operating in Alaska? 
First of all, how many refuges do you have in Alaska? 

Mr. Hester. We have a total of 16 refuges in Alaska, the new 
ones and some consolidation of old ones. 

Mr. Yates. According to the record the Becharof wildlife refuge 
has two people taking care of it. Do you have anyone there now 
taking care of Becharof? 

Mr. Hester. If you would permit me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Schreiner, our Regional Director for Alaska, is here with us today. 

Mr. Yates. Would you ask him to come up, please? Tell us about 
the refuges in Alaska. You have no one at Becharof? 

Mr. SCHREINER. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. You have a request in for two? 

Mr. ScHREINER. These are people to begin the operation. 

Mr. Yates. How big is Becharof? 

Mr. ScHREINER. Approximately one and a half million acres. 

Me Yates. Two people are taking care of a million and a half 
acres! 

Mr. ScHREINER. We have some bigger ones which have nobody at 
all on them. 

Mr. Yates. Why did you put in a request for two, then? 

Mr. ScHREINER. A number of reasons. We have 16 refuges now 
totaling 76 million acres. There are approximately 54 million new 
acres as a result of the Alaska Lands Act and 22 million acres we 
already administer. We wanted to start up minimally because it is 
very difficult to get that many new people on board all at one time. 

Mr. YATES. That is understandable. 

Mr. ScurEINER. Besides, Mr. Chairman, quite frankly, a refuge in 
Alaska probably will not have the same kind of intensive manage- 
ment that they do on the lower 48. This probably is neither desired 
nor needed. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have to worry about poaching in Alaska. Do 
you have to worry about protection? 

Mr. SCHREINER. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. How do you take care of that? 

Mr. ScHREINER. Most of the refuges now, a large percentage of 
the new ones are in the interior. Hunting, whether legal or illegal, 
or whether it is for subsistence purposes by natives, is done largely 
by airplane and to a high degree by motor boat. In the wintertime 
it is done by sled dog, snow machines, and those kinds of means. It 
is a very vast and remote type of area. It is not heavily hunted in 
most areas, although for a few that is not true. We probably could 
never have a level of law enforcement which would permit preven- 
tion of any illegal activity. That is not practical or possible. 
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PLANS FOR ALASKA AREAS 


Mr. Yates. I should ask you whether or not the Service has a 
plan for administering all those new areas. 

Mr. ScCHREINER. Mr. Chairman, the Lands Act calls for the devel- 
opment of comprehensive plans on all 16 of the refuges within 
seven years. We have initiated that action. We are doing the first 
plan on a test basis on Kenai Refuge with public participation in 
the process. We hope to complete all 16 by the end of the seven- 
year required date, given a reasonable level of resources. 

Mr. Yates. Then I suppose it is unfair at this point to require 
you to administer those lands. How much money do you need for a 
minimum care of those lands while you are drafting a plan? Ac- 
cording to the budget request—you will provide a supplemental 
request? 

Mr. Hester. A six million dollar supplemental request. 

Mr. YATES. You want 64 positions for that purpose. Let me read 
your budget request [reading]: 

- Section 302 of the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act establishes 
nine new units of the National Wildlife Refuge System totaling 22.3 million acres 
which existed prior to December 1, 1978, into seven units, enlarges them by 27.1 
million acres for a total area of 49.4 million acres and, in some cases, changes their 
names. The Act also cancels the national monument designations and refuge with- 
drawals of December 1, 1978, and February 11, 1980, respectively. These 16 refuges 
totaling 76 million acres and their fish and wildlife resources are described follow- 
ing this overview discussion and their locations are displayed on the accompanying 
map. Section 304 establishes policies and requirements under which these refuges 
will be administered. 


You will take seven years for that purpose. In the meantime how 
many people do you want? You want 64 positions? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. $1,800,000? 

Mr. HEstTer. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. That is for putting the people on them and for 
administering them while you prepare the plan. What is the other 
$4.5 or $5 million for? 

Mr. Hester. Carrying out various studies mandated by the Act. 


STUDIES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Yates. Will you list the studies for the record? How many 
are there? 

Mr. Hester. Four. 

Mr. YATES. Read them. 

Mr. Hester. Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, Coastal Plains, 
Barren Ground Caribou, Central North Slope study and Bristol 
Bay. 

We also have a reimbursement for a State Subsistence Program 
of $2.1 million. 

Mr. YATES. What is a State Subsistence Program? 

Mr. Hester. A no-year grant to the States relative to the subsist- 
ence issue. 

Mr. YATES. What do you mean by a subsistence issue? 

Mr. Hester. It recognizes the fact that people living in Alaska 
depend on fish and wildlife for their food, in large part. Defining 
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‘this and working out details as to what subsistence uses might be 
made of these resources is one of the things that must be done. | 

Mr. Yates. When will you complete that study? 

Mr. SCHREINER. The actual study on subsistence is part of a 
number of other studies. However, I believe we are required to 
have a report to Congress within three or five years. Without 
checking the bill I am not certain. 

Mr. YATES. That is something you should decide fairly quickly, 
then. 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. That takes care of Alaska’s minimum needs. It is still 
too early to discuss that really until your studies are completed 
and you come in with a budget to take care of the Alaska needs. 

Mr. Hester. We have responsibilities during the interim. 

Mr. YATES. I know you have. I was getting to that. As I under- 
stand your responsibilities, how many people are you requesting in 
the interim to take care of all that land? 

Mr. HEstTErR. 85 new people. 

Mr. YATES. For a total of what? 

Mr. HEsTeER. 271 people. “ 

Mr. YATES. How many do you have on board? 

Mr. ScHREINER. Approximately 180 full-time permanent. 

Mr. Hester. I might mention that the studies we are referring to 
would be done during this period. In fact, as you point out, some of 
them must be started relatively soon. The results should be known 
before the seven years or so. 

Mr. YATES. Who is making those studies? 

Mr. Hester. We are making some and I believe the State of 
Alaska is making some. 

Mr. SCHREINER. Some may be contracted if the funds are availa- 
ble. 

Mr. YATES. To whom? 

Mr. SCHREINER. To the State in some cases and to other people 
capable of doing that kind of work. 

Mr. YATES. Such as who? 

Mr. SCHREINER. There are a number of private contractors who 
are capable in the wildlife field. 

Mr. YATES. Can you give me an example? 

Mr. SCHREINER. Not off-hand, Mr. Chairman. I can provide it for 
the record. 

[The information follows:] 


ALASKA WILDLIFE CONTRACTORS 
Contractors who could do Alaska wildlife study work are: 


Names of private consultant groups 


(1) Dames and Moore, 800 Cordova Street, Anchorage, AK 99501. 
(2) Kawerak, Inc., P.O. Box 1008, Nome, AK 99762. 


Individuals 

(1) Dr. John Hall, Marine Biologist, Anchorage, AK 99501. 

(2) Michael Smith, Land Resource Specialist, 6640 Roundtree Dr., Anchorage, AK 
99504. 

(3) Dr. Tom Lonner, Research/Media Associates, 1114 W. 8th Avenue, Anchorage, 
AK 99501. 

University of Alaska, Fairbanks, AK 99701. 
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Mr. Hester. I would assume there are people at the universities 
who could make some of those studies. 

Mr. ScHREINER. And at least 12 or 15 other private contractors in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Yates. Are the funds made available for that purpose ade- 
quate? 

Mr. Hester. As proposed I think they would be adequate. 


ALASKA GAS PIPELINE 


Mr. Yates. What is your relationship with the pipeline up there? 
What do you do in connection with environmental studies which 
have to be undertaken? 

Mr. Hester. During the construction of the pipeline we had a 
number of responsibilities—— 

Mr. Yates. Are you talking about the first pipeline or the one 
proposed? 

Mr. Hester. Perhaps I should clarify. Which pipeline are you 
referring to? 

Mr. Yates. Let’s refer to them both. One is completed. 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Now there is one still under discussion with respect 
to financing and location. Are you doing any work in connection 
with the second one? } 

Mr. Hester. Yes, Mr. Spear can respond. 

Mr. Yates. What are you doing? 

Mr. Spear. We have a group of people in Alaska working with 
the gas pipeline people. As you know, the Federal Government has 
appointed a Federal Inspector with a couple hundred people in- 
volved. He has the overall responsibility of expediting the permits. 

We have just developed in the last few days a memorandum of 
agreement which specifies our working relationship with him. We 
mube providing people on detail to him for certain biological 
work. 

We have been working for about the last two years on this. The 
pipeline goes through Canada as well as Alaska and terminates in 
the lower 48 in the central part of the country. We have had 
activity not only in Alaska, then, but in the Dakotas and some of 
the States around there. 

Our work in Alaska concentrates itself in two areas, overall 
planning types of effort, developing the mapping, and using our 
geographic information systems which we have developed. The 
pipeline company and its subcontractors have availed themselves of 
our capability to analyze not only the biological resources, the 
wetlands that might be traversed, but also to use this system in 
conjunction with logistical activities such as roads, and the geo- 
graphical information system also assists in analyzing methods for 
crossing streams. I think we have five people involved in Alaska 
working full-time on the pipeline effort and in the planning stud- 
ies. 

I would say the relationship with the pipeline people is quite 
oe We have learned a lot from the oil pipeline of a few years 
back. 

Mr. Yates. When will your studies be completed? 


60-637 0 - 81 - 4 
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Mr. Spear. Studies are going along with the development. We 
are helping to shape the routes and we will be working with them 
in actual construction, actual on-site activities and providing best 
methods for crossing streams. Studies will go on as long as con- 
struction activities are monitored. 

Almost all of this is reimbursed by the pipeline company. 

Mr. Yates. The pipeline company still does not know whether it 
is going ahead, does it? 

Mr. Spear. No, but it is spending money. It has to get the 
necessary permits even though they have not arranged the neces- 
sary financing. 

Mr. Yates. And the Canadians are going ahead with their re- 
sponsibility? | 

Mr. SPEAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Do you feel any constraints as to the amount of work 
you are doing? Do you need more people working on that or are 
you in good shape? 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Schreiner is closer to it up there. 

Mr. ScHREINER. I believe our relationship with the pipeline offi- 
cer has been quite good and, generally speaking, they are providing 
the help we need to get the job done. 

Mr. Spear. The authorized officer in the Department of the 
Interior, has as his deputy, one of my people on detail and are 
being funded by the pipeline company, and I would say they rely 
heavily on our biological expertise. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose the March 10 budget cut your people up 
there. Would that influence completion of the pipeline at all? 

Mr. Spear. It is hard to say. We might be the tail wagging the 
dog. Because these are full-time and permanent ceilings we are 
using, even though they may be paid for by another agency, it 
might come to the point where we would have to terminate ap- 
pointments for those types of people. It would certainly not help in 
employing assistants to the company in getting that expertise. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know how much of a budget you will get? 

Mr. Hester. No, we do not. 

Mr. Yates. This is like Columbus looking for the New World. 

Mr. Hester. It may be. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s leave Alaska now. Thank you for your testimo- 
ny regarding that State. 


COPPER RIVER DELTA 


Mr. AuCorn. I have one question which is incidental to the 
discussion which has taken place. I served on the Merchant Marine 
Committee in the last Congress when we passed the Alaska bill. 

I have never understood the current status of the Copper River 
Delta. This is an area just teeming with waterfowl, some 20 million 
shore birds and migratory birds using this area. Currently we 
manage this area as a wildlife refuge but it is managed under the 
Forest Service rather than the Fish and Wildlife Service. I have 
never really understood why this is so other than one agency 
happens to have it and is jealous about protecting its jurisdiction. 

I am wondering whether there is any indication at this early 
stage within the Administration, or anywhere else downtown, that 
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there might be some kind of transfer of the jurisdiction for the 
Copper River Delta from the Forest Service to your agency. 

Mr. Hester. I am not aware of any such discussions or negotia- 
tions at the Washington level. Mr. Schreiner might have some 
additional insight relative to Alaska. 

Mr. SCHREINER. There are none to my knowledge, Mr. AuCoin. 
There are no such discussions regarding any change. 

Mr. AuCorn. I don’t want to put you on the spot, but regarding 
the substance of the issue, if an area will be managed as a wildlife 
refuge does it not really make sense on the merits of the issue 
itself to have it managed by the agency which manages all the 
other wildlife refuges in the country? 

Mr. Hester. If that would be the primary function of the land 
mass, yes. 

Mr. AuCorn. I never have understood this peculiar situation, Mr. 
Chairman. It is a very critical habitat for an incredibly large 
number of waterfowl. It is important to the Northwest because 
many of these birds winter in this area, and they then come to the 
Northwest. We in the Northwest are critically interested in the 
disposition of this area. 

Before you left Alaska I just wanted to ask that question. 


NEW REFUGES 


Mr. Yates. We can ask the Forest Service about it later. They 
have a number of areas they supervise which might properly be 
within the province of this agency. 

That was the reason the Carter administration originally pro- 
posed a new Bureau of Natural Resources. In that way they could 
all work together. 

As far as I can make out that issue is now dead. 

Let us go to the lower 48 and leave Alaska. What about the new 
refuges which Congress gave you to supervise? How will they be 
administered? 

Mr. Hester. We have requested funds in our budget for person- 
nel and for the operation of those refuges. 

Mr. YATEs. How many are there? 

Mr. HEsTer. Six new ones. 
pears YATES. How many personnel do you want to administer 
them: 

Mr. Hester. I believe there are actually no new personnel re- 
quested here. There are funds but no new personnel. 

Mr. Yates. You have no personnel now, do you? 

Mr. Hester. Not on the new acreages. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to transfer personnel from existing 
refuges to take care of them where they are required? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, where they would be required. 

Mr. Yates. And those appear on pages 88 and 89 as well as on 
page 90 of your justifications. 

Fox River is 2,000 acres. Mathews Brake is 4,000 acres. Bogue 
ee is 18,500 acres. Bon Secour is 5,900 acres. Banks Lake is 

In Banks Lake you will put one position, in Bon Secour one 
position, in Bogue Chitto three positions and $190,000, in Overflow 
two positions, and in Anahuac with 1,100 acres no positions. 
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pheretars: all the new ones will pretty much take care of them- 
selves? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, as you point out there, some of them 
do require new positions. Although some require no new positions, 
we are transferring one or two positions relative to some of those 
refuge areas. 

Mr. YATEs. Let’s take some of the older ones, or even some of the 
new positions. Bogue Chitto was just added down in Louisiana. You 
want three positions to take care of 18,500 acres. You want three 
permanent employees, an assistant refuge manager, a GS-5 assist- 
ant refuge manager, and a GS-5 biological technician, as well as a 
GS-3 clerk. 

Management and protection will preserve the many natural 
bayous and islands and the hydrological integrity of the area. 

How is it possible to do that with two or three people on 18,500 
acres? How do you know what is going on in the refuge? How do 
you know what the condition of the land is? That is only one and I 
will let you answer that in a moment. 

Then let’s look at the Fox River in Market County. That is only 
641 acres. You are letting the acreage take care of itself. 

How do you know the condition of the birds, the reptiles and the 
amphibians there? 

Mathews Brake, 4,000 acres, and you have no positions there. 
How do you know what is going on? Is that characteristic? Will you 
let nature take care of itself? 

Mr. Hester. I think there is a certain protection provided when 
it comes into our ownership. That is, it does not require intensive 
management. 

Mr. Yates. You put a fence around it. You say this belongs to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hester. Yes, the very fact it belongs to us gives us a certain » 
control over those lands we otherwise would not have. 

Mr. Yates. And people who may go on those refuges know it 
belongs to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Even though you have nobody there? 

Mr. Hester. Oftentimes we will use people from other nearby 
facilities, at least to patrol the area and to know what is going on 
there. However, we would not be able to do all the types of things 
you have indicated there. 


MATHEWS BRAKE NWR 


Mr. Yates. Let’s take Mathews Brake. You say overall adminis- 
tration will be through Hillside National Wildlife Refuge. How far 
away is Hillside? 

Mr. MysHak. About 40 miles. 

Mr. YATES. That is not too far. How many people do you have at 
Hillside? How big is Hillside? I am looking at the map. It is 
certainly more than 40 miles. 

Is Mathews Brake the same as Mississippi Sandhill? Where is 
Mathews Brake? It is in a delta area. Hillside is close to Yazoo. 

Has anybody ever been in Mississippi? Is there a southern man- 
ager here or a regional manager? [No response. | 

Mr. YATES. Did OMB clamp up on this, too? 
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Mr. Hester. We do not have the answer. 

Mr. Yates. How can you tell the committee anything if you don’t 
have the answer? Don’t you have somebody who is regional man- 
ager for the South? 

Mr. Hester. We do not have a regional director for the South 
here. We have a couple of people from our refuge operations. 
Perhaps they can help us. 

Mr. Mysnak. In partial answer to the Chairman’s question, I 
have a map. You can look at the map. 

Mr. YaAtTEs. We have a map here. 

Mr. MysHak. You have a bigger one than I have. 

Mr. Yates. That is why we are asking the questions. Mathews 
Brake does not appear on our map. Do you have Mathews Brake on 
your map? 

Mr. Mysnak. Hillside—— 

Mr. YATES. We know where that is. That is near Yazoo. Where is 
Mathews Brake? 

Mr. Mysnak. It has to be very close to Hillside. 

Mr. AuCorn. This fellow here may know. 

Mr. YATES. Maybe we can have somebody call the Interior Com- 
mittee to find out where Mathews Brake is. I would have thought 
the Service would know where it is. 

Mr. Mysnak. It is in Northeastern Mississippi. 

Mr. Yates. I imagine nature will take care of Mathews Brake, 
will it not? 

[No response. | 


BOGUE CHITTO AND MISSISSIPPI SANDHILL CRANE NWRS 


Lae YATES. You should send out an explorer to find Mathews 
rake. 

Will you have three people taking care of Bogue Chitto? 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Bon Secour in Alabama, 5,900 acres. You say admin- 
istration and management support initially will be from Missis- 
sippi Sandhill Crane. How many people do you have at Mississippi 
Sandhill Crane? 

Mr. Hester. We have two people there, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How big is the refuge at Mississippi Sandhill Crane? 

Mr. Mysnak. It has 14,834 acres. 

des Yates. How many people do you have administering that 
area’ 

Mr. HEsTER. Two people. 

Mr. Yates. Two people administering 14,900 acres and you pro- 
pose that those two people will also handle an additional 5,900 
acres? I see one other. 

Mr. Hester. That is our proposal. 

Mr. YarEs. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Hester. I would say that is the best we can do under the 
manpower and dollars we will be provided. 

Mr. Yates. That raises a good question. How well can the Service 
do its job with that lack of personnel? How much of a job does the 
Service have? If it can do its job with two people you can almost let 
nature take care of all the refuges, couldn’t you? Why have any 
people? 
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Mr. Hester. We sometimes use additional people, in the sense of 
people who are less than permanent. 

Mr. Yates. You have floating groups of people? 

Mr. Hester. We can hire people on a seasonal basis. 

Mr. Yates. How many people were hired on a seasonal basis for 
Mississippi Sandhill Crane? 

Mr. Hester. I don’t know. I will supply that for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


SEASONAL PosITIONS AT MISSISSIPPI SANDHILL CRANE NWR 


The Assistant Refuge Manager is the only seasonal employee that has been hired 
at the Mississippi Sandhill Crane National Wildlife Refuge. 


Mr. Yates. The impression is that nature is taking its course on 
these refuges. The most that the Service does is touch it up occa- 
sionally. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Myshak might be able to help you. 

Mr. Mysnak. In some instances relative to the areas we manage, 
very little manipulation is required to maintain the biological in- 
tegrity of the area. Therefore, the types of responsibilities we 
assign to these areas is something you alluded to earlier relative to 
patrolling. % 

In this case from the standpoint of patrol relative to hunting and 
other types of activities, that may be adequate. 

In other areas, where there is heavy visitor use or where there is 
the possibility of intrusion or where there is a requirement to 
manipulate water levels and things like that, we then need a more 
intensive type of management, and ultimately it will require more 
people. 

Another thing that perhaps should be brought to the attention of 
the committee is that in new areas, not much unlike the earlier 
discussion on Alaska, you are in the initial stages of planning, 
inventorying and taking census of the population, and so on, which 
ultimately will lead to a management plan which may require 
additional personnel, or it may even tell you have adequate person- 
nel already assigned. 


REFUGE VISITATION 


Mr. Yates. Do you know which of your refuges have the greatest 
annual number of people visiting? Do you have any record indicat- 
ing the number of visitors you have at each of your refuges? 

Mr. Mysuak. Wichita Mountain and Okefenokee. 

Mr. Yates. How many people visited Wichita Mountain? 

Mr. Hester. I cannot give you a figure for the unit other than on 
page 131 of our justification you have the composite totals for 
service lands in the area of environmental education, non-wildlife 
oriented recreation, trails, and visitors. 

Mr. Yates. What does activity hours mean? I am trying to find 
out the number of visitors. Does that tell me that? 

Mr. Mysuak. Visitors and the number of hours they spend in the 
area. 

Mr. Yates. You say, “Shown below are the number of visitors to 
refuges over the past 10 years and the estimate for 1981 and 1982.” 
For 1970 you had 17.9 visitors for the entire system. 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes, we had 17.9 million visitors. 
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Mr. Yates. In 1980, perhaps the last year for which you had 
actual figures, you had 26.5 million. 

Do you have a breakdown by refugés of that figure? 

Mr. Mysuak. I imagine we can get it. These are compiled from 
those figures. oe 

Mr. Yates. Who has those figures? 

Mr. MysHak. We have them in our records in the Division of 
Refuges. 

Mr. Yates. What are your most popular refuges? Is it Wichita? 
Do you have that figure? 

Mr. MysuHak. Wichita Mountains and Okefenokee. 


WICHITA MOUNTAINS NWR 


ie YATES. How many people do you have taking care of Wich- 
ita? 

Mr. HEstTeEr. 20 people. 

Mr. YATES. How big is Wichita? 

Mr. MysHak. How large is Wichita? 

Mr. YATEs. Yes. 

Mr. Hester. 59,000 acres. 

Mr. YATES. You have 20 people taking care of it? 

Mr. Hester. That is right. It is one of the older refuges and has a 
psee development of interpretation and recreation opportunities 
there. 

Mr. YATES. Do you have campgrounds there? 

Mr. Mysnak. Yes. Wichita Mountains has camping grounds. 

Mr. Yates. That is what I am asking about. How many people 
will the campgrounds accommodate? 

Mr. Mysuak. I cannot give you that. I will have to supply it. 

[The information follows:] 


WIcHITA MouNnTAINS CAMPGROUND ACCOMMODATIONS 


At full capacity, the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge campgrounds will accom- 
modate 550 people. The campground facilities consist of 100 campsites that will hold 
4 people each, 3 group sites that will hold 25 people each, and one other group 
campsite that holds 75 people. 


Mr. YATES. How many of your refuges have camping facilities? 

Mr. Mysuak. I don’t know the answer to that, either. I will have 
to provide it for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


REFUGE CAMPING FACILITIES 


The general public is permitted to camp on 88 National Wildlife Refuges. Availa- 
ble facilities range from primitive areas to camping with electrical hook-ups. These 
areas can be used by special groups and hunters. 

Camping allowed only for special groups—special groups such as scouts, environ- 
mental education groups, school groups, are allowed to stay overnight on refuges by 
permit from the refuge manager. 

Hunter camping only—only those visitors involved in actual hunting activities are 
allowed to remain overnight. 


Mr. HEster. It is a small number. 

Mr. Yates. A small number? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. What was the second figure for Okefenokee? How 
many people do you have there? 

Mr. MysHak. 12. 
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OKEFENOKEE NWR 


Mr. YaTEs. How large is Okefenokee? 

Mr. Myswak. 3,678 acres. 

Mr. YATES. You have campgrounds at Okefenokee? 

Mr. Hester. A campground is operated by the State of Georgia 
on land adjacent to the National Wildlife Refuge. 

Mr. YaATEs. You do not administer that? 

Mr. Hester. We do not. 

Mr. Mysnak. I gave you the acreage in Florida of Okefenokee. 
There is considerably more than that. 

Mr. Yates. How much more? 

Mr. Mysuwak. An additional 392,220 acres. 

Mr. Yates. What is the total acreage? 
: Mr. Mysnak. You are talking about 396,000 acres for Okefeno- 

ee. 

Mr. Yates. And 12 people take care of it? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes. 


YCC AND OTHER REFUGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. AuCotn. How many YCC personnel does your agency have 
deployed in the existing wildlife refuges, if any? 

Mr. Hester. YCC people? 

Mr. AuCorn. Yes, YCC. 
ne Hester. People enrolled, or staff of the YCC program, or 

oth‘ 

Mr. AuCor1n. Give me the manpower from the YCC program 
which will be abolished and which you are now using to help 
manage the wildlife refuges. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Myshak, can you provide that? 

Mr. Mysuak. In the YCC program we currently operate 17 camps 
with 1,250 youngsters employed. 

Mr. AuCorn. The committee thinks about the personnel problems 
managing the wildlife refuges. We need to keep in mind it is not just 
these positions you are outlining here. If we accept the Administra- 
tion’s request for YCC the personnel quotient will be even more 
severe. 

Mr. Yates. I intend to find out how many additional employees 
they use at Okefenokee. 

Do you use any of the YCC people at this area? You have 12 
people. How many more do you use? 

Mr. MysHak. Part-timers? 

Mr. YArtEs. Yes. 

Mr. Mysuak. I haven’t the slightest idea. That varies with the 
season. 

Mr. YATES. On an annual basis how many do you use? 

Mr. Mysuwak. I will have to supply it. 

[The information follows:] 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS AT OKEFENOKEE NWR 


There are 15 full time permanent employees at Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge, four temporary and two permanent part time employees. In addition, Okefe- 
nokee has provided an employment opportunity for YACC and YCC enrollees. The 
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high public use activity at three different points on the refuge provides an excellent 
opportunity to place YACC employees in essential public use functions serving 
visitors seven days a week. At this writing there are only 8 YACC’s remaining; 
however, during the past year as many as 15 were on board. 

Okefenokee also has two YCC camps which can accommodate 60 enrollees. These 
camps are activated in June and close in September each year. Due to an expected 
cutback in the program, only 25 enrollees are being considered for fiscal year 1981. 
These employees have been engaged in a variety of operational and maintenance 
functions, e.g. maintenance of canoe trails (60 miles), nature trails, board walks, 
observation towers and photography blinds. They also participate in surveys and 
census of wildlife populations and assist with timber management activities. It is 
unknown at this time if the camps will be authorized for fiscal year 1981. 


Mr. Yates. The picture I am trying to get is the number of 
people you have in your national wildlife refuge system taking care 
of these millions and millions of acres so that we can determine 
how adequate a job you are doing. If, as I anticipate, the new 
budget will probably cut you more than your present budget, how 
in the world will you be able to take care of this area? You might 
be turning back the wildlife refuge to nature and the only protec- 
tion you give is just a fence—if you have a fence around it or signs 
around it. That is what I am trying to find out. 

_ trying to find out. 

Can somebody tell me the number of extra employees you hired 
throughout the entire system for 1980? 

Mr. Hester. We have approximately 1,000 full-time permanent 
people. My estimate now would be we would probably hire around 
another 1,000, some on a temporary or seasonal basis. 

Mr. YaATEs. What is the basis for that estimate? 

Mr. Hester. It is the best estimate I can make at this point. We 
can provide you a more specific answer. I was simply providing the 
best answer I could at this time. 

[The information follows:] 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SysSTEM—OTHER PERSONNEL 


There were 485 other personnel employed on National Wildlife Refuges in fiscal 
year 1980 


Mr. Yates. All right. The estimate you have in the justification 
shows your permanent employees for each of the refuges. 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. It does not show the use of temporary employees 
during that year. 

Mr. HEsteEr. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. I assume you also let contracts for the care of the 
refuges at some times. 

Mr. Hester. Only for cyclical maintenance and things of that 
nature. 


SERVICE EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 


Mr. Yates. As of January 31 the figures we have show that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service had permanent positions of 4,900. 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How many of those are filled? All of them? 

Mr. Hester. At that point in time we were probably about 100 
below that number. 

Mr. Yates. The staff tells me that is actual employment. Your 
authorized ceiling was 5,127. 
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You have other positions shown under a tentative ceiling of 1,356 
as of September 30. That figure was raised as of January 31 to 
2,004. That is an actual employment figure. 

I beg your pardon. You have actual outside employment of 2,554. 
Your ceiling as of September 380, 1981 was to be 1,356. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, I might point out that the number 
you quoted there of around 2,500 is full-time equivalents. That is a 
translation of the work force in terms of the equivalent of full-time 
permanent people. 

Mr. Yates. Are you sure of that? These are the figures from 
which I read. Look at that and you might want to correct your 
testimony. 

Mr. SoKOLoskI. These are the actual reporting figures from the 
Department. They do correctly reflect our ceilings as well as our 
actual status at the time referenced here. Therefore, the figures 
you read, a position ceiling of 1,856 for other employees, is correct. 

The number of 2,554 actually on board as of January 31, 1981 
also is correct. This reflects a normal, consistent. pattern of employ- 
ment in that category with the seasonal fluctuations we normally 
have. : 

Mr. Yates. That is Washington and the field? 

Mr. SoKoLoskI. The entire Service, yes. 

Mr. YATES. How do we get that broken down? What I am trying 
to find out is what the state of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System is. I hope to be able to find out what it will be under the 
1981 budget and under the 1982 Carter budget, and under the 
proposed Reagan budget if and when that comes in. 

I have the idea there is a relationship between the condition of 
the refuge and the number of employees you have. The impression 
I have right now is that you have a below-minimum of employees 
and the system is pretty well taking care of itself, if it is taking 
care of itself. 

Mr. SoKOLoski. This is part of our information system, a good 
deal of which is computerized. We can extract this in any form you 
wish and provide a report to address this question. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Let’s find out your total personnel which 
worked on your refuges during a fiscal year. Which fiscal year do 
you want to take? 

Mr. Soko.oski. We can do it for the last two years. 

(The information follows. | 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM—FULL TIME PERMANENT PERSONNEL 


A total of 1,020 full time permanent personnel were employed on National Wild- 
life Refuges in fiscal year 1979 or compared to 1,024 in fiscal year 1980. 


REFUGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Yates. Let’s look at page 131. I would like to know what 
your employment was for each of those years, broken down into 
permanent, part-time and by refuges. 

Ee COOLS It would be difficult to get other employees back 
to 1970. 

Mr. YATES. How far back can you go? 

Mr. Hester. Four or five years. 

Mr. YATES. Can you go back to 1975? 
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Mr. SoKOLOskKI. We will try that. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s go back to whatever year you can. When did 
you start computerizing? 

Mr. Soxo.osxi. Some of these programs started in different 
years. That is the difficulty in making the comparison. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have all of them for any year? 

Mr. SoKOLOsKI. Permanent, yes. 

see YaTEs. Would you have all the employees for any single 
year’ 

Mr. Soxo.oski. I can say now that back in 1970 the permanent 
full-time comprised almost all the employment. 

Mr. Yates. That does not tell us the picture? 

Mr. SokoLoskI. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. I am trying to find out the number of people taking 
care of the refuges and the number of people you have in Washing- 
ton to take care of the people in the field. 

Mr. SoKoLosk1. We will give you the best estimate we can from 
all our data from 1970 through our estimates for 1982 for all refuge 
employment. 

Mr. Yates. I also want to know the numbers of visitors for each 
of the refuges for each of the years. 

-Mr. SOKOLOsKI. We can provide that. 

Mr. Yates. Go as far back as you can. 

Mr. Soxo.osk1. All right. , 

Mr. Yates. Check your computers and find out what is the first 
year that will give you all that information. If it is 1975, start 
there. If it is 1976, start there. If it is 1977, start there. We want 
the total picture for that. 

[The information follows:] 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent’ Full Time (Man Years)2/ 


State/Refuge FY-70 9 FY-71 = FY-72,)—-sFY-73—FY-74 © FY-75.—FY-76—FY-77—s FY-78 =~ FY-79~—FY-80 

ALABAMA 
Choctaw 3(3.6) 3(3.5) 3(3.8) 3(4.6) 4(4.3)  4(4.5) 5( 5.8) 4(4.6) 4(4.6) 4(4.7) 3(3.7) 
Eufaula 5(6.5) 6(6.8) 6(6.1) 6(6.0) 6(6.0) 5(6.0) 5(6.4) 5(5.0) 6(6.7) 6(7.5) 6(6.9) 
Wheeler 8(9.4) 9(9.5) 8(9.0) 9(10.1) 9(9.7) 9(10.0) 9(€11.1) 8(8.5). 6(9.5) 7(10.0) 7(11.0) 

ALASKA ; 
Aleutian Islands 3(3.0) ~(-) -(0.7) . 1(€1.0) 1(2.5) 1(12) 2(12) 2(15) 4(11) 4(13) 4(9) 
Arctic 2(2.0) 2.5(2.5) 4(3.5) 3.5(3.5) 4(3.5) 3(3) 5(5) 4(7) 4(6) 11(11) 8(9) 
Becharof ~ - - - - - - - - 1(1) 11) 
Clarence Rhode 3(4.0) 3(4.4) 3(4.5) 3(4.6) 2(4.5) 4(7) 3(10) 6(16) 7(14) 8(12) 8(14) 
Izembek -(-) 2(3.0) 3(4.0) 3(3.6) 3(3.0) 3(4) 3(6) 3(4) 3(6) 3(7) 5(7) 
Kenat 3(11.0) 7(22.7) 6(€19.0) 6(10.6): 6(9.8) 6(10) 8(19) 8(13) 9(18) 10( 16) 11(15) 
Kodiak 4(4.0) 4(4.5) 4(4.0) 4(4.9) 3(4.1) 4(7) 2(8) 5(5) 5(8) 5(8) 5(7) z 
Yukon Flats | “ - - - - - - - 1(1) 2(2.5) 

ARIZONA : pA 
Imperial 2(3.5) 2(3.5) 3(365) 3(3.5) | 3(3-8) _3(4.0) 34.2) 3(4.6) 4(5.7) 4(5.7) — 4(6.7) 
Kofa 3(3.5) 3(3.5) 4(3.5) 4(4.0) 3(€3.5) 4(5.0) 3(4.1) 3(7.0) 1(7.2) 3(6.8) 3(5.5) 
Cabeza Prieta 2(2.0) 2(2.0). 2(2.0) 1(1.5) 2(2.0) 1€1.5) 1(2) 3(6.8)  2(3.3) 2(3.4) 2(4.6) 

ARKANSAS : 
Big Lake 4(3.6) 4(3.8) 4(3.8) 3(3.8) 3¢€3.9) 2(4) 2(4) 3(4) 34) = 265)4 305) 
Felsenthal : 1(2) 1(2) . 5(7) 3(7) 4(8) 
Holla Bend 4(5.1) 4(5.1) = 4(5.0) 4(5.0) 4(5.0) 4(5) 4(6) 4(5) 4(5) 5(6) 4(6) 
Wapanocca 4(6.5) 4(5.5) 4(6.0) 4(5.5)  4(5.5) 3(5) 3(5) 3(5) 3(5) 3(6) 5(6) 
White River 8(11.7) 8(11.5) 9(10.8) 9(9.7) 8(5.2) 12 10(17) 10(16) 15(16) 8(16)° 11(16) 

CALIFORNIA : : 

.. Modoc ’ 3(5.0) ~ - - - 4(4) - -1Q1) 1(1) 1(2) 2(2) 

( Humboldt Bay =(-) § = -(-) -(-) 1(2.0) 1(2.0)  2(2) 1(1) 1(1) 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) 
Kern 6(9.0) 5(6.0) 6(7.0) 5(7.0) 7(8.0) 5(7) 6(6.8) 6(8.9) 9(10.6) 8(9.1) 8(9.6) 
Sacramento - 16(18.0) 15(17.0) 14(16.0) 14(17.0) 12(€15.0) 11(14.2) 12(12) 13(15.3) 15(¢16.8) 15(17.5) 15(18) 


Salton Sea 4(6.0) -4(6.0)  4(7.0) 5(7.0)  4(7.0) 5(8.8) 5(7.8) 5(7.8) 5723) =5(723) = 5( 83) 


l/ Permanent full-time personnel data from annual Budget Justifications (Congressional District Reports). Total 
man-years data for refuge fleld stations taken from Service PEMIS and field station personnel reports. 


State/Refuge 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Bay 
San Luis 
Klamath Basin 
Cibola 
Havasu 


COLORADO 
Alamosa 
Arapaho 
Monte Vista 
Browns Park 


DELAWARE 
Bombay Hook 
Prime Hook 


FLORIDA 
Chassahowitzka 
Hobe Sound 


JN. "Ding" Darling 


Lake Woodruff 
Loxahatchee 
Merritt Island 
National Key Deer 
Pelican Island 
St. Johns 

St. Marks 

St. Vincent 

Lower Suwannee 


GEORGIA 
Okefenokee 
Piedmont 


FY-70 


(=) 
7(9.0) 
21(22.0) 
1(1.0) 
6(7.5) 


4(4.3) 
4(3.5) 
9(11.0) 
1(2.8) 


8(11.4) 
3(3.1) 


3(3.5) 


2(3.6) 
3(3.0) 
8(11.0) 
4(4.1) 
1(2.0) 
1(1.0) 
9(9.0) 
3(3.8) 


11(13.5) 
6(8.1) 


FY-71 


pice 


6(7.0) 
19(20.0) 
1(1.0) 
7(8.0) 


4(4.3) 
4(4.4) 
9(10.5) 
1(2.8) 


9(9.9) 
3(3.1) 


3(3.7) 
1(2.0) 
2(3.0) 
3(2.9) 
8(2.0) 
4(4.5) 
1(1.5) 
1(1.0) 
7(8.6) 
3(3.7) 


13(15.8) 
6(8.2) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent Full Time (Man Years) 


FY-72 


-(-) 
7(9.0) 
19(19.0) 
1(1.0) 


8(8.0) 


4(4.0) 
4(4.8) 
9(10.8) 
1(2.8) 


9(8.3) 
3(3.1) 


3(4.6) 
1(2.8) 
2(2.6) 
3(3.3.) 
8(14.0) 
7(6.2) 
1(1.5) 
1(1.0) 
7(8.0) 
3(4.0) 


12(12.7) 
6(7.2) 


FY-73 


2(2.0) 
7(8.0) 
16(17.0) 
1(1.0) 
5(7.5) 


4(4.2) 
4(4.2) 
9(10.9) 
2(2.8) 


8(8.3) 
3(3.1) 


3(3.9) 
1(2.0) 
4(5.0) 
3(3.2) 
8(13.0) 
7(17.5) 
1(2.3) 
1(1.0) 
7(7.8) 
3(4.3) 


12(12.7) 
5(6.4) 


FY-74 


3(3.0) 
8(10.0) 
13(14.0) 
1(1.0) 
7(835) 


4(4.0) 
4(4.0) 
9(10.0) 
2(1.8) . 


9(8. 3) 
3(8.1) 


2(3.3) 
1(2.0) 
4(5.0) 
3(3.0) 
9(13.0) 
8(14.7) 
1(2.0) 
1(1.0) 


7(8.8) 
3(4.0) 


12(12.2) 
5(6.0) 


FY-75 


4(5.5) 
9(9) 
13(15.4) 
1(1.2) 
5(7.5) 


2(6) 
3(4) 
6(13) 
1(4) 


9(9) 
2(3) 


3(3.5) 
1(2.0) 
3(4.5) 
3(3.5) 
9(12) 
7(14) 
1(2) 
1(1) 


11(12) 
3(5) 


13(15) 
9(10) 


FY-76 


6(7) 
8(8) 
12(15.9) 
1(1.4) 


6(7.7) 


2(6) 
2(5)_ 
7(13) 
1(4) 


8(10.5) 
2(3.5) 


3(4.6) 
1(2.1) 
3(4.8) 
3(3.8) 
7(12.2) 
6(13.5) 
2(3.4) 


_1(1.3) 


sea Si 
10(14.1) 
3(5.1) 


13(16.3) 
9(10.4) 


FY-77 FY-78 FY-79 


6(7) 3(7) 8(9) 
7(8.6) 7(8) - 6(8.5) 
13(16.7) 15(18.6) 14(17.8) 
1(1.6) 3(4.0)  2(4.8) 
4(4.2) 7(723) 7(8.2) 


3(6) 2(5) 7(11) 
5(8) —- 4(8) 4(8) 
8(11) =7(12) =. 2(3) 
3(5) 2(6) 2(6) 


7(7) 7(8) 7(8) 
3(3) 2(4) 4(4) 


3(4.1) 4(5.6)  3(4.4) 
1(1.9) 2(2.5) 1(2.5) 
3(3.8)  6(6.4)  5(6.2) 
3(3.0) 5(5.9)  3(4.3) 
7(10.9) 13(14.7) 8(14.2) 
6(9.1) 6(9.8)  8(15) 
2(2.9) 3(4.5)  3(5.3) 
1¢1,0)utlGleasemel cle) 
1(2533; 20s 3)et 12) 
10(12)  8(15.2) 12(17.3) 
3(4.1) 3(5,1) 45.3) 


13(17.8) 13(18.2) 13(19.1) 
9(10.1) 11(11.7) 7(11.5) 


FY-80 


7(12) 
7(9.5) 
15(18.8) 
2(5.5) 
6(8.1) 


7(10) 
4(7) 
2(3) 
2(3) 


8(8) 
6(6) 


3(4.4) 
3(3.8) 
4(6.9) 
2(4.6) 
8(11.7) 
7(14.1) 
3(3.5) 
2(2.0) 
1(1.0) 
8(12.4) 
7(8.6) 
1(1.5) 


16(20.9) 
8(11.2) 


6S 


State/Refuge 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Islands 


IDAHO 
Camas 
Deer Flat 
Grays Lake 
Kootenai 
Minidoka 
Bear Lake 


ILLINOIS 
Savanna District 
Crab Orchard 
Mark Twain 
Chautauqua 
Calhoun District 


INDIANA 
Muscatatuck 


IOWA 
Lansing District 
Desoto 
Union Slough 
Louisa District 


KANSAS 
Flint Hills 
Kirwin 
Quivira 


LOUISIANA 
Catahoula 
D' Arbonne 
Delta-Breton 


FY-70 
2(2.0) 


2(3.0) 
3(5.0) 
2(2.0) 
2(3.0) 
3(4.0) 


52( 59.0) 
12(15.0) 


2(3.5) 


9(16.5) 
3(2.9) 


3(5.0) 
8(8.4) 
5(6.7) 
1(1.0) 


5(5.5) 


FY-71 
2(3.0) 


3(5.0) 
5(6.0) 
2(5.0) 
2(3.0) 
2(3.0) 


52(59.0) 
12(15.0) 


3(4.5) 


8(12.7) 
3(2.9) 


4(4.6): 
8(8.7) 
5(7.0) 
1(1.0) 
5(5.8) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent Full Time (Man Years) 


FY-72 


2(2.0) 


.3(5.0) 


4(6.0) 
2(4.0) 
2(3.0) 
2(3.0) 


~- 


49(54.0) 
12(15.0) 


3(4.5) 


9(14.1) 


“ 3(2.9) 


4(5.4) 
7(7.5) 
5(7.0) 
1(1.0) 


5(5.5) 


FY-73 
2(2.0) 


2(4.0) 
3(430) 
3(4.0) 
2(3.0) 
2(3.0) 


47(52.0) 
12(15.0) 


3(4.5) 


9(12.8) 
3(3.2) 


2(4.5) 


7(7.2) 
5(7.0) 


2(1.7) 
4(4.3) 


FY-74  FY-75 
2(2.0)  3(3.8) 
1(3.0) 13) 
4(6.0)  4(4.8) 
4(6.0) 4(6) 
2(3.0) 2(2.8) 
2(3.0)  2(3) 


49(54.0) 39(42.5) 
12(14.5) 12(13) 


- > - 


3(4.5)  3(3.5) 


8(13.5) 7(13) 


3(3.0)  2(3) 
3(3.0) 1(3.5) 
7(7.0) 6(7) 
5(6-5)  5(6) 
2(2.3)  2(2.3) 
3(4.0)  3(4.0) 


FY-76 FY-77 
3(33)  3(4.9) 
1(3) 1(3) 
4(5.3) 4(6) 
5(6) 3(5) 
2(2.8)  2(2.8) 
2(3) =: 13) 

_ 1(1.5) 
141.5) 1(1.6) 
38(45.5) 37(40.5) 
10(15) 11(13.5) 
3(3.5)  4(5.5) 

- 1(1) 
7(13) 5(12) 
2(3) 2(3) 
1(3.5) 3¢5) 
5(7) 5(6) 
5(6) 5(5) 
1(2.3)  2(2.9) 

- 1(1) 
3(4.5)  3(3.8) 


2(2) 
37(39.5) 
11(13.5) 


4(5.5) 


1(1.5) 
4(11) 
3(4) 


3(4.5) 
5(6) , 
4(7) 


3(4.6) 
4(4.7) 
3(3.6) 


FY-79 
5(9.7) 


2(3)' 4 
4(5.3) 
3(5) 
1(2.3) 
1(3) 
2(3) 


1(2.5) 
29(40) 
10(13) 
3(3) 


4(5) 


1(1.5) 
4(11) 
3(4) 


3(5) 
5(5) 
5(5) 


3(5.4) 


3(5.6) 
3(3.4) 


FY-80 


5(13) 


2(3) 
4(6.1) 
3(5) 
1(2.8) 
1(3) 
2(3) 


3(3.5) 
29(40.5) 
11(13.5) 
2(3) 
3(3.5) 


5(5.5) 


2(3) 
9(11) 
3(4) 
3(3.5) 


3(6) 
4(5) 
6(6) 


3(4.2) 
4(5.9) 
5(6.2) 


State/Refuge FY-70 
LOUISIANA 

Lacas sine 4(4.5) 

Sabine 6(6.4) 

Upper Ouachita = 
MAINE 

Moosehorn 6(7.0) 
MARYLAND 

Blackwater 8(9.3) 

Martin 1( its 3) 

Eastern Neck 2(3.5) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Great Meadows 4(4.4) 

Parker River 7(9.2) 
MICHIGAN 

Seney 7(9.0) 

Shiawassee 7(7.5) 
MINNESOTA 

Winona (N. Sign Ctr.) - 

Agassiz 6(8.0) 

Rice Lake 3(4.0) 

Sherburne 6(10.0) 

Tamarac 7(9.0) 

Upper Miss. River 13(17.0) 

MN Wetlands Complex 7(12.0) 


Minnesota Valley 


Big Stone 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hillside 


(incl. Morgan Brake) 


Noxubee 


FY-71 


5(5.2) 
6(7.0) 


7(8.1) 


8(9.2) 
1(1.2) 
2(3.5) 


4(4.5) 
7(10.6) 


8(10.0) 
6(6.5) 


6(8.0) 
3(4.0) 
9(12.0) 
8(10.0) 
13(17.0) 
11(18.0) 


11(12.5) 9(10.2) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent Full Time (Man Years) 


FY=72 FY=73 
4(5.6) 4(5.6) 
6(7.0) 6(6.3) 
7(8.2) 7(8.0) 
8(9.3) 8(11.0) 
1(1.1) . 1(1.0) 
2(3.5) 2(3.5) 
4(4.3) 4(4.3) 
9(12.8)  9(13.0) 
8(10.0)  8(10.0) 
6(6.5) 6(7.0) 
6(8.0) 6(8.0) 
3(4.0) 3(4.0) 
9(11.0)  9(12.0) 
7(9.0) 7(9.0) 
15(19.0) 16(20.0) 
12(18.0) 13(19.5) 
9(10.2) 8(9.2) 


FY-74 


4(5.3) 
5(6.5) 


5(5.8) 


9(9.9) 
1(1.0) 
2(2.5) 


4(4.0) 
9(13.0) 


8(10.0) 
6(6.5) 


6(6.0) 
3(4.0) 
7(10.0) 
7(9.0) 
16(20.0) 
13(20.5) 


8(7.8) 


FY-75 


3(5.0) 
4(6.0) 


"5(5.5) 


6(8.5) 
1(1) 
3(3) 


3(5) 
6(12.5) 


6(9) 
4(6.5) 


5(5) 
5(8) 
3(3.5) 
(8.5) 
8(9) 
14(16) 
14(18) 


3(4.5) 


8(10) 


FY-76 


3(6.4) 
3(6.9) 


5(6) 


7(12) 
1(2) 
4(4) 


4(5) 
6(13) 


6(7.5) 
3(6.5) 


5(5) 
4(10.5) 
3(3.5) 
7(8.5) 
7(9) 
13(15) 
17(20.5) 


3(5.5) 


0(0.5) 
7(11.5) 


FY-77 


3(5) 
3(6.1) 


6(7.5) 


6(7) 
1(1) 
3(3) 


5(5) 
9(11) 


6(7.5) 
4(6) 


5(5.5) 
5(8) 
3(3) 
6(7.5) 
7(8.5) 
10(14) 
14(20.5) 


4(5.5) 


1(1.3) 


7(10.1) 


FY-78 


4(5.9) 
6(6.7) 


6(7) 


6(12) 
1(1) 
5(5) 


6(6) 
8(13) 


5(7) 
7(9) 


5(6) 
8(11.5) 
3(3) 
5(6.5) 
5(6.5) 
10(13) 
23025) 


3(4) 


2(2.8) 


9(11) 


FY-79 


4(5.2) 
7(7.0) 


5(8) 


-9(10.5) 


0(.5) 
4(5) 


4(6) 
9(14) 


4(8.5) 
4(9.5) 


2(6) 
5(11) 
4(4.5) 
7(8) 
6(7) 
10(13) 
17(40 
3(7.5) 
3(6.5) 


1(1.4) 


7(9.2) 


FY-80 


6(7.1) 
7(7.5) 
2(2.6) 


5(7) 


8(11) 
1(1.5) 
A(4) 


4(7) 
9(15) 


5(8) 
4(11) 


2(6) 
5(12) 
3(5.5) 
7(8.5) 
5(8) 
10(13.5) 
20(47.5) 
3(13) 
4(7.5) 


2(4.5) 
8(11.9) 


T9 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent Full Time (Man Years) 


State/Refuge FY-70 FY-71 FY-72 FY-73 FY-74 FY-75 FY-76 FY-77 FY-78 FY-79 . FY=-80 

MISSISSIPPI 
Yazoo 40625), 856.1). 2565.5) 5¢523) (5(5062). o505.5), 35€6.4) 505e4) , 250552) 0565.4) 565.9) 
Miss. Sandhill Crane - - - - - - - - L¢LS4) 3262.6) 20224) 
Panther Swamp - - - * ~ ate - - ~ 0(1) 1(1.7) 

MISSOURI 
Mingo 8C7.0) 0807.0) e oreo) 8(7.5) 8(7.5) 7(7) 8(8) ° 8(8.5) 7(8) 7(8) 6(8) 
Squaw Creek 6(5.9) 6(5.9) 6(5.9) 6(6.0) 5(5.0) 5(5) 5(5) 5(5.5)s, °5(6) 6(6.5) 5(6) 
Swan Lake 7(5.8) 87¢507) °7(5e7) . *6¢529) °6(603) 606) 4(4) 4(4.5),,. 4(5) 4(5) 4(5) 
Clarence Cannon ~ - - ~ - - - - - ~ 2(3) 

MONTANA ; 

Benton Lake 30550) “*30559) > 4305-0) 4(4.9) 4(4.7) 3(5) .3(5) 3(4) 4(4) 4(7) 4(4) 
Charles M. Russell 23(30.0) 20(14.0) 17(14.0) 13(14.0) 13(14.0) 10(17) P22) 19(30) 19(33) 22(40) 22(39) 
Medicine Lake 5(7.0) 5(5.8) 4(6.0) 5C7,8) 0506s 5) eee GG) 30765) 2-6(9) 6(7) 4(6) 6(6) 
-National Bison 6(10.0) 6(9.0) 6(8.0) 6(8.5) 6(9.5)» 8(15.5) 8(11) 9(11) 10(10.5) 8(11) 7(10) 
Lee Metcalf 4(3.0) 4(4.5) .2(4.0) 4(4.0) 4(3.5) 2(4) 1(4) 2(4) 2(2) 1(4) .2(2) 
Red Rock Lakes 4(5.0) 5(5.6) 4(5.0) 5(5.2) 4(€4.6) 2(€4) 2(4) 3(5) 4(6) 4(6) 4(6) 
Bowdoin °4(2.0) 4(6.0) 4(6.0) 4(5.0) 4(7.5) 4(8) 4(7) 4(5) 4(9) 4(7) 4(6) 

NEBRASKA 
Crescent Lake 30465)" (30405) 26455) 2(4.5) 3(4.6) 2(8) 2(8) 5(7) 3(8) 3(6) 3(7) 
Fort Niobrara 9(11.5)% 9(11.4)" 911.6) ~9-9C11.1) 2907.7) 0-7016) 7(12) 9(11) 9(13) 10(13) 8(11) 
Hastings WMD 2(2.0) °° °2(¢2.0) 2.5€2.8)) 92.503. 3) Poe 5i ee ecsss) cue 4(6) 4(6) © 5(8) 4(6) 

(Kearney) 

NEVADA ‘ 
Desert W720) SUC 7.0) 7 BCS. 0) 772.0) ¢ 5 707.0) e606) 6(7.2) 50535) 2 60754) 2-8CS.5) “eet seo 
Ruby Lake 4(4.0) ~' 3(5.0) #5305.0) (5.0)  °3(440) © °3(3.3) °9°203.3) © 204.6) 305.3) 705.277 cone 
Stillwater 8(8.0) 7(8.0) 8(9.0) 8(9.0) 8(9.0) 8(8) 6(6) 6(6) ACA25) 3303.8) “Gea 

NEW JERSEY re : i 
Brigantine 6(6.1)>) 607.2) "6C7.3) 1(8.7)2 5667 ae 40) 3(5.5) 4 6(7) 4(8) 5(9) 709) 


Great Swamp — 4(7.9) 8(11.0) 10(10.1) 7(10.2) 8(8.0)  8(10) 5(8) 7(8) 5(6) 6(7) 6(8.5) 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
. MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent Full Time (Man Years) 


State/Refuge FY-70 FY-71 FY-72 FY-73 FY-74 FY-75 FY-76 FY-77 FY-78 FY-79 FY-80 
NEW MEXICO 
Grulla = - - - = } = = (0.1) =: 1(1.1) = 1(1.0) 
Bitter Lake 4(4.5)  4(4.5) = 4(4.5) 4(4.5) 4(4.5) 4(4) 4(4) 5(6.1) 3(3.9) 4(5.4) 4(5.4) 
Bosque del Apache 10(10.5) 10(11.0) 10(10.5) 9(10.5) 9(10.5) 9(10.5) 9(10.5) 9(10.2) 12(13.2) 10(12.8) 9(13.1) 
San Andres 3(362)5) :3(€362)0) 30362) 3(362)9) 3(3.2))) 1(120) 4¢2é0) 1(1.0) 1(1.0) 1(1.0) 1(1.2) 
Sevilleta = 2 Pa 20165) 1(1.5) 1(2.0) 1(2.0) 1(2.9) 1(3.0) 1(3.0) 
Las Vegas 3(3.5) 3(3.5)  3(3.5): 2(3.5) 3(3.5) 2(3.5) 2(3.8) 2(3.7) 2(4.4) 1(3.7) 24.4) 
Maxwell (1.5) 3G1.5) 10155) 2(2.0).) SGLe5) «= -12503 2(2.5) 2(2.1) 2(2.3)  2(3.3) 2(2.9) 
NEW YORK 
Iroquois 7(7.0) 6(6.2) 7(7.5) 7(7.0) 7(7.5) 6(8) 6(10.5) 5(5.5) 8(8) ~ 6(8.5)  6(8) 
Montezuma 6(7.0) 6(7.0) 7(7.1) 6(8.8) 5(6.4) 5(6) 5(6) 6(6) 7(7) 7(8) 6(9) 
Target Rock AX led) 7 c55e8)). os eB) 6(7-3) 6(7.1) 5(7) , 5(7) 4(7) 5(6) 4(8) 5(6.5) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
- Mattamuskeet 8(12.7) 11(11.0) 11(11.0) 11(11.0) 11(21.0) 11(14) 10(14) 11(11.7) 12(12.7) 13(13.1) 13(13.8) 
Cedar Island 1(2.0) 1(2.0) ‘1(2.0) 1(1.8)' 1(1.8) 101.5) 1(1.5) 1(1.5) 1(1.5) 1(1.5) 1(1.5) 
Pea Island 3(3.5) 3(3.1) 3(3.5) 3(3.4)  3(3.7) 2(4) > 2(4.9) 2(4.4) 3(4.7) 3(4) 3(3.8), 
Pee Dee 2(2.9) 1(2.4) 12.5) 2(2.5) 2(2.5)  3(4) 4(5.7) 4(4.8) 5(5.6) 5(6.4) 5(6.3) 
Pungo 5(8.3)  4(7.4) 4(7.4) 4(7.4) 4(7.5) 37) 2(7.2)  3(6.3) » 5(6.4) 6(7.6) 6(7.6) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Arrowwood 5(6.4) 6(7.9) 5(6.6) 5(6.6)  7(9.7) -6(8.5) © 6(9.5)  6(11) 9(10) 9(11.5) 9(12) 
Audubon 4(5.3) 4(5.4) 4(5.2) 4(5.2) 4(4.9) 4(7) 4(7) 4(7) 4(6) 3(11) 3(10) 
Crosby WMD 3(362) 3(4.1) 3(4.0) 3(4.0) 3(2.9) 2(2) 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) _ 1(2) 
Des Lacs 4(5.3)  5(6.3) 4(5.0) 4(5.0) 6(7.1) 9(16) 8(15) 8(16) 9(15) 9(11) 8(10) 
Lake Ilo 1(1.3) = 1(1.2) 1(1.2) > 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) 1(2) 
Devils Lake WMD 2(4.0) 4(9.7)  3(4.2) 3(4.2) 5(6.1) 3(9) 4(10) 7(9.5) 10(15) 6(9.5)  6(10) 
J. Clark Salyer 8(10.6) 8(10.6) 8(10.5) 8(10.5) 8(8.5)  6(11) 7(10) 7(9) 7(13) 6(10) 7(11) 
Kulm WMD  ° - - 3(4.0) 3(4.0) 3(3.5) 1(4) 2(5) 3(6) 3(8) 3(8) 6(6) 
Tewaukon 4(5.6) 4(5.1) 4(5.7) 4(5.7) 4(4.3) 3(7) 2(8) 4(7) 2(8) 3(6) 2(6) 
Upper Souris 4(5.0) 4(5.0) 5(5.7) 5(5.7) 4(4.8)  4(7) 3(7) 4(6) 5(7) 4(6) 4(5) 
OHIO a 


Ottawa 6(7.0) 6(7.0) 6(7.0) 6(6-5) 6(7.0) 3(3.5) 3(3.5) 4(6) 6(8) 5(8) 4(9.5) 


* State/Refuge 


OKLAHOMA 
Optima 
Salt Plains 
Sequoyah 
Tishomingo 
Washita 
Wichita Mtns. 


OREGON 
Malheur 
Sheldon-Hart Mtn. 
Umatilla 
Wm. F. Finley 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
Tinicum N.E.C. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Ninigret 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cape Romain 


Carolina Sandhills 


Santee 

Savannah 
Blackbeard Island 
Harris Neck 

Was saw 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lacreek 
Lake Andes 
Madison WMD 
Sand Lake 
Waubay 


FY-70 


7(8.5) 
1(1.5) 
5(8.5) 
4(6.0) 
15(20.0) 


14(17.0) 


-9(9.0) 
-3(5.0) 


6(6.0) 


4(5.5) 


5(5.3) 
5(5.6) 
8(9.0) 
8(8.5) 
2(2.0) 
2(2.0) 


5(5.6) 
5(9.0) 
3(6.2) 
7(8.8) 
3(7.0) 


FY-71 


6(7.5) 
2(2.5) 


5(8.0) 


4(5.5) 
18(23.0) 


16(17.0) 
12(13.0) 
3(4.0) 
6(7.0) 


4(5.5) 


5(7.2) 
5(5.6) 
8(9.0) 
8(8.0) 
2(2.0) 
2(2.0) 


5(5.5) 
4(7.0) 
3(5.7) 
7(9.3) 
3(7.0) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent Full Time (Man Years) 


BY=72 


6(7.0) 
3(4.0) 
6(8.0) 
4(4.5) 
20(24.0) 


12(13.0) 
10(13.0) 
4(6.0) 
6(9.0) 


4(5.2) 


5(7.5) 
5(5.6) 
9(9.8) 
6(8.0) 
2(2.5) 
2(2.0) 


5(5.5) 
6(9.0) 
4(5.3) 
7(9.4) 
3(7.0) 


FY-73 


6(7.0) 
3(4.0) 
4(7.5) 
3(4.5) 
22( 28.0) 


13(17.0) 
8(12.0) 
4(5.0) 
6(7.0) 


—-4(5.2) 


5(6.9) 
5(6.1) 
8(9.0) 
7(8.0) 
1(2.0) 
2(2.0) 


‘4(6.0) 
6(7.5) 
4(5.2) 
5.5(9.2) 
3(8.0) 


FY-74 


6(7.5) 
3(4.5) - 
5(8.0) 
5(6.0) 
22( 28.0) 


11(13.0) 
11(13.0) 
5(6.0) 
6(7.0) 


4(4.7) 


“4(6.9) 


5(6.1) 
8(8.8) 
7(8.0) 
1(2.0) 
2(2.0) 


5(4.8) 
5(8.0) 
4(5.7) 
5(9.0) 
3(8.0) 


FY=/5 


1(1.0) 
5(6.5) 
3(3.5) 
5(7) 

55.5) 
18( 26) 


10(12.4) 
5(10.6) 
5(5) 
6(7) 


4(5) 
2¢3) meson 


1(2) 


4(7.5) 
5(7) 
8(9) - 
6(8) 
1(2) 
1(2) 
1(2) 


2(6) 

3(13) 
2(10) 
6(10) 


~ 3(8) 


FY-76 


1(1.0) 
5(6.6) 
3(4.0) 
5(7.8) 
4(5.4) 
17( 27.6) 


10(11.8) 
8(9.5) 
5(5) 
6(6) 


4(4.5) 
2(3.5) 


10235), 


3(8.3) 
4(7.7) 
8(9.2) 
8(9.5) 
1(2) 
1(2) 
1(2) 


2(7) 
3(13) 
2(10) 
4(10) 
4(8) 


FY-77 


1(1.0) 
5(6.2) 
3(4) 

5(7.6) 
5(6-7) 
19( 29.3) 


10(12.9) 
9(11.3) 
5(6.8) 
8(10.8) 


4(4) 
3(3.5) 


2(2) 


5(7.3) 
4(6.9) 
8(8.6) 
7(9.5) 
1(2) 
1(2) 
1(2) 


4(8) 
4(8) 
3(5) 
8(10.5) 
5(9-5) 


FY-78 


" 1(1.4) 


6(6.4) 
4(5.5) 
7(9) 
5(6) 

18( 26.9) 


10(13.3) 
11(13.3) 
5(6.8) 
8(10.3) 


3(5) 
5(7) 


2(2.5) 


6(8.3) 
6(7.6) 
8(8.3) 
12(13.5) 
1(2) 
1(2) 
1(2) 


4(8) 
3(18) 
2(7) 
6(16) 


1(10) 


FY-79 


2(2.7) 
6(6.6) 
4(6) 
4(6.8) 
3(h) 
16( 26.1) 


11(14.8) 
7(13.3) 
5(6.5) 
8(10.3) 


4(5) 
5(7) 


2(3) 


6(8.7) 
7(8.1) 
8(9.9) 
13(14.4) 
1(2) 
1(2) 
1(2) 


4(7) 
4(9) 
2(7) 
7(12) 
3(8.5) 


FY-80 


1(1.7) 
6(6.9) 
4(6.1) 
5(8.2) 
5(6) 


20(33.2) 


11(14.8 
9(14.1) 
8(10.3) 


4(5) 
6(7) 


3(3) 


5(7.8) 
9(9.6) 
8(9.5) 
9(10.5) 
1(2) 
1(2) 


1(2) 


4(6) 
3(9) 
3(6) 
7(11) 
3(6) 


) 


v9 


Ea 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
"MANPOWER SUMMARY 


Permanent: Full Time (Man Years) 


4 
’ 


State/Refuge FY-70 FY-71 FY-72 FY-73 FY-74 FY-75 FY-76 FY-77 FY-78 FY-79 FY-80 
TENNESSEE . ae 
Cross Creeks S¢7.2) 5(7.1) 607.3) 6(7.0) 5(6.8) 5(7) 5(7-3) 5(5-8) 6(6.2) 6(7.1)  4(6.9) 
Hatchie 2035.2)) 203,64) 203.5) 2(3.5) 2(3.6) - 3(4) 3(5.7) 3€47) 3({5.3) 3(5) 3(5.5) 
Reel foot 5(5-5) 5(5.4) 5(5.6) 6(6-4) 6(6.4) 5(7) 5(7-5) 5(507) 5(€568) 5(7.1). 6(7.5) 
Tennessee 11(11.0) 12(12.3) 12(12.0) 12(13.1) 12(15.5) 9(14) 9(13.1) 9(11.3) 13(14) 11(15.8) 10(15.6) 
' TEXAS 
_ Anahuac 2(5-5) 3(3.5) 3(565) - 3(5.5) 3(6.0) 3(5.5) 3(5.7) 6(8.7) 6(8.5) 7(8.6) 5(8.5) 
McFaddin ~ = - a= - - - - - - 2(2.2) 
Sea Rim - - ; - - - - - - - - 1(1.0) 
Aransas 11(14.5) 11(14.0) 11(14.0) 11(14.0) 11)15.5) 9(11.5) 9(10.9) 9(11.3) 10(12.6) 10(13.2) 11(17) 
Brazoria AGias). aC deoseechtaee) 1(1.5) 3¢3.5) 303) 2(2) 2(2.5) s2C3) 2(3.4) 1(3.8) 
San Bernard 0(0.3) 0(€0.3)  0(0.3) 1(1.0) 0(€0.5) 0(€0.5) 0(1) 1(2) 2(2.9) - 2¢3.8) 102,93 
Laguna Atascosa 5(7.5) 6(7.5) :6(7.5) 5(7.0) 6(7.5) 6(7) 6(7.1) 5(6.9) 7(8) 7(8) 6(8.6) 
Santa Ana | 1(2.5) a tes = 3(3.5) 3(3) 2(2.2) 3(3.7) 4(4.9) 5(6.1) 3(5.6) 
Rio Grande - - = - = - - - - - 1(1.0) 
Attwater Pr. Chicken - - - 162.0). 2635 )5 26265) 20367). = 3 C4) 4(5.6) 2(4.5) 1(3.3) 
Buffalo Lake 4(8.0)  4(6.0) 4(6.0) 3(4.0) 3(4.5) 3(3.5) 2(3) 1(2) 2(3) 1(2) 1(2.8), 
Hagerman / 4(6.0) 4(6.0) . 2(4.5) 2(3.5) 2(€4.5) 4(4.5) 4(5) 2(3.7) 3€45) 3(4.9) -3(5.8) 
Muleshoe | 2(2.5) 2(€2.5) , 1(2.0) 1(2.0) 1¢€1.5) 1¢(1.5) 1(21) 2(3.8) 2(2.5) 1(2.9) 203.9) 
UTAH : | . é 
Bear River 8(9.0)  8(10.0) 8(9.0) 8(9.0) 8(9.0) 6(9) 7(9) 9(10) 8(9) 9(9) 8(9) 
Fish Springs 3(7.6) 3(6.0) 3(5.5) 4(5.4) 4(2.3) 2(3) ° 2(2.5) 3(4) 3(5.5)  3¢5.58)  3¢5) 
Ouray 4(4.8) 4(4.8) 4(4.8) 4(4.8) 4(4.8) 3(5) 3(5) 4(4) 3(6) 5(5) -— 
VERMONT .- 
Missisquoi 2(2.6) 2(2.8) 2(2.7) 202.7). 201.8) 102) 1(2) 2(2) 3(3) 2(4) 2(4) 
VIRGINIA i 
Back Bay ' 6(5.5) 7(7.8) 6(9.4) 7(10.0) 8(€9.4) 5(€6.5) 4(935) 6(11) 6(11.5) 6(10) 8(8.5) 
, Mackay Island - Aa 2 ~ 2 2(2) 2(2) 2(2) 3(3) 3(3) 2(2) 
Chincoteague 9(20.0) 10(19.0) 11(17.0) 12(16.0) 11(15.0) 10(18) 8(18) 13(19) 12(21) 14(22) 11(22) 
Dismal Swamp - - - 2(2.2) 2(4.0) 2(5) 2¢7) 2(7) 709) 3(10) 6(12.5) 


Mason Neck r= 1(0.8) 1(168) °1(163) 1(067) 1(2e5) 12) 1(2) 1(3.5) 23) 3(3) 
Presquile 2(2.7) 2(3.1) 2(361) 2302) 2205) 20205) 2205) 2205) 2205) 2205) - 2205) 


oS 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
MANPOWER SUMMARY 


| Permanent Full Time (Man Years) | 
| | 


| State/Refuge FY-70 FY-71 FY-72 FY-73-F¥-74 = FY-75 = FY-76 = FY-77'—sFY-78 «= FY-79~—Ss FY-80 

| WASHINGTON 
Columbia 5(6.0) 6(8.0) 6(7.0)  6(7.0) 6(7.0)  6(6) 6(10) 5(6.3) 7(7) 8(8) 8(8) 
McNary 5(8.0)  5(6.0) 5(6.0)  5(6.0) 5(6.0) 4(7.8) 5(7.8)  7(8) 7(8) 5(6) 4(5) 
Nisqually x7 = -, ~ 2 2(3.3) 2(3.3). 2(3.3) 5(7.1) 6(7.5) 6(7.5) 
Toppenish 1(3.0) 3(4.0) 3(4.0)  3(4.0) 2(3.0)  2(3) 2(3) 2(3) - - - 
Lower Columbia River - - 7 - 6(0) 9(11.9) 9(10.6) 9(13.2) 11(15.6) 11(15.3) 10(14.3) 
Ridgefield | 2(3.0)  3(5.0) 3(4.0) .4(5.0)  2(4.0) - - ~ - a - 
Turnbull ~ 55-0) 6(7.0) 6(7.0)  5(6.0) 4(5.0) 4(4.1)  3(3.8)) 3(4.5)  4(5) 5(6.5)  5(6) 

WISCONSIN 

| Horicon 5(6.0) 5(6.0) 4(5.0)  4(5.0) 4(5.0) 4(4.5) 4(4.5) 5(9.5) 6(11)  6(12) 6(11) 
Necedah 6(7.5) 5(7.0) 5(6.5)  5(6.5) 6(6.5)  6(6) 5(6) 6(6.5)  4(5) 4(6) 4(6.5) 

| Trempeleau District - - ~ - _- 2(2) aol 2) 2(2) 1(1) 1(3.5) 1(4.5) 

| LaCrosse Digtrict - - - - _- 2(2). | =2(2) 2(2) 2(2.5). $2€255) 42(3) gS 

| Cassville District - - ~ - Hm). pdt2). | e002) 1(1) 2(2.5) 2(2.5)  3(3.5) 

| WYOMING | 
National Elk 10(22.0) 10(27.0) 10(11.9) 10(10.6) 8(14.8) 7(8) 6(8) 7(10.5) 7(13) 7(12) 78) 
Seedskadee 2(3.0) - uy ~ 2(2) 2C2)0. 2C3) 2(3) 2(3) 2(3) ~~  2(3) 


NWRS PFT TOTAL 884 912.5 930.5 910.5 -939.5 852.0 . 823.0 1,049 1,029 1,020 1,024 


ALABAMA 

WILDLIFE REFUGES 
CHOCTAW 
EUFAULA 
WHEELER 


ALASKA 

WILDLIFE REFUGES 
KENAI 
NORTH SLOPE 


ARIZONA 
WILDLIFE REFUGES 
HAVASU (See CA) 


ARKANSAS 

WILDLIFE REFUGES 
HOLLA BEND 
WHITE RIVER 


CALIFORNIA 
WILDLIFE REFUGES 
KERN 
SACRAMENTO 
SALTON SEA 
SAN LUIS 
KLAMATH BASIN 
CIBOLA 
HAVASU 
TULE LAKE 
MODOC 


1971 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


1972 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC 
1973 1974 
Ycc Ycc 


Staff Enrol. 


Staff Enrol. 


7 20 
6 ° 30 
4 20 


1975 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


4 20 
6 30 
4 20 


1976 
cc 


Staff Enrol. 


or 


16 
18 


20 


30 


1977 


Staff Enrol. 


YCC 


20 
38 


30 


18 


12° 


20 


20 


L9 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
Ycc. YACC yYcc YACC ¥cc YACC YAC - * YACC 
Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


ALABAMA 
‘WILDLIFE RF : 
CHOCTAW 4 20 6 4 20 7 4 20 2 10 
EUF AULA 4 20 1 3 12 16 2 10 2 10 1 
WHEELER 4 20 18 4 20 25 3 15 3 15 4 
ALASKA 
WILDLIFE RF : 
KENAI 6 30 4 28 6 30 4 52 4 52 4 20 4 52 
NORTH SLOPE ra 6 20 6 20 
ARIZONA 
WILDLIFE RF 
HAVASU(See CA) 
ARKANSAS : 
WILDLIFE RF C 
HOLLA BEND 4 20 16 4 20 16 * 2 12 3 
WHITE RIVER 5 24 2 20 5 24 2 4l 3 15 2 SUAS 2 8 
CALIFORNIA 
WILOLIFE RF 
KERN 3 12 3 ; 
SACRAMENTO 4 18 2 14 4 18270. 2 26 10 64 7] ite 
SALTON SEA 1 10 Lege 10 1 7 
SAN LUIS 1 10 1 10 l 8 
KLAMATH BASIN 8 20 15 20 : 
CIBOLA 2 1 4 20 : 6 30 2 
HAVASU 8 20 28 8 20 28. : 
TULE LAKE 1 10, 


MODOC 1 10 


COLORADO 
WILDLIFE RF 
ALAMOSA 
ARAPAHOE 


DELAWARE 
WILDLIFE RF 
BOMBAY HOOK 


FLORIDA 

WILDLIFE RF 
JN'DING' DARLING 
LOXAHATCHEE 
MERRITT ISLAND 
ST. MARKS 
ST. VINCENT 


GEORGIA 

WILDLIFE RF 
OKEFENOKEE 
PIEDMONT 
SAVANNAH 


‘HAWALI 
WILDLIFE RF 
HI/PAC ISLANDS 


IDAHO 
WILDLIFE RF 
DEER FLAT 


Staff Enrol. 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC . 
1972 1973 ACY eo 1975 
YCC YCC YCC “¥CC 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


4 20 P 20 P 20 4 
4 20 4 
8 25 8 25 
4 20 fn 
4 20 4 


Staff Enrol. 


20 


20 


20 


20 


Staff Enrol. 


1976 
Ycc 


20 


42 
20 


20 


.1977 


Staff Enrol. 


YCC 


22 


16 


40 
20 


42° 


20 


20 


69 


COLORADO 
WILDLIFE RF 
ALAMOSA 
ARAPAHOE 


DELAWARE 
WILDLIFE RF 
BOMBAY HOOK 


FLORIDA 

WILDLIFE RF 
JN'DING' DARLING 
LOXAHATCHEE 
MERRITT [ISLAND } 
ST. MARKS 
ST. VINCENT 


GEORGIA 

WILDLIFE RF 
OKEFENOKEE 
PIEDMONT ° 
SAVANNAH 


HAWAII 
WILDLIFE RF 
HI/PAC ISLANDS 


IDAHO 
WILDLIFE KF 
DEER FLAT 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


4 


14 
| 


4 


Y¥CcCc 


1978 


16 


22 


20 


50 
25 


60 
20 


20 


YACC 


20 
12 


35 


17 


20 


21 


YCC 


1979 
YACC 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


16 


22 


20 
15 
50 
25 


60 


20 


20 


1 18 
12 
5 51 
15 
2 31 
22 
16 
3> 
2 51 
26 
1 12 
3 42 
10 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


RSS 


uw 


YCC 


1980 


20 


22 


15 


22 


YACC 


10 


74 


14 


YAC 


1981 


Staff Enrol. 


mew O 


21 


20 


16 


23 


YACC 
Staff Enrol. 


2 10 
5 28 
7 

l 10 
2 

20 

23 

6 

1 16 
3 13 


OL 


ILLINOIS 

WILDLIFE RF 
CRAB ORCHARD 
MARK TWAIN 


INDIANA 
WILDLIFE RF 
MUSCATATUCK 


IOWA 

WILDLIFE RF 
DESOTO 
UNION SLOUGH 


KANSAS 

WILDLIFE RF 
FLINT HILLS 
QUIVIRA 


KENTUCKY 
WILDLIFE RF 


LOULSIANA | 

WILDLIFE RF 
D' ARBONNE 
LACASSINE 
SABINE 


MATNE 
WLLDLIFE KF 
MOOSEHORN 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Ycc YCC YCC -YCC YCC 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


8 25 8 25 8 25 16 40 16 40 
4 20 4 20 
3 15 3 15 
16 75 16 75 16 75 16 40 16 40 


1976 
Y¥cc 


Staff Enrol. 


16 


40 
20 


20 


20 


16 
16 


14 


40 


1977 


16 


Staff Enrol. 


40 
20 


20 


14 


40 


TL 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
YCC YACC YCC ~ YACC YCC YACC YAC YACC 
Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. - 


ILLINOIS 

WILDLIFE RF 
CRAB ORCHARD 1 
MARK TWAIN 


40 6 42 10 40 6 89 4 20 8 40 4 20 6 30 
24 21 5 24 21 l 


INDIANA 
WILDLLFE RF 
MUSCATATUCK 


ee SP a 


~~ 


20 1 7 4 20 il 16 4 16 3 16 1 


IOWA 
WILDLIFE RF 
DESOTO 4 20 2 4 20 ll 4 20 4 20 6 


UNION) SLOUGH 3 16 9 


KANSAS 

WILDLIFE RF 
FLINT; HILLS 
QUIVIRA 


24 2 14 5 24, 2 14 
20 Dee 1A 4 20% | 2 16 


wu 


KENTUCKY 
WILDLIFE RF’ 


LOULSLANA : : | 
WILDLIFE RF 
D' ARBONNE ee 3 12 Ba 10 1 
LACASSINE 3 14, 10 3 14 10 | 
SABINE l 7 l 7 | 1 10 


MAINE 
WILDLIFE KF 
MOOSEHORN 16 40 l 7 16 40 L 12 8 20 8. 20 l > 


6L 


‘ 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
Ycc Y¥cc YCcCc YCC YCcCc YCC ycc -: 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


MARYLAND 

WILDLIFE RF a 
BLACKWATER 4 20 4 20 4 20 baer Aes Y5' 
EASTERN NECK 8 22 8 22 

MASSACHUSETTS 

WILDLIFE RF 
GREAT MEADOWS 3 12 
PARKER RIVER 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 

MICHIGAN 

WILDLIFE RF 
SENEY 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 
SHIAWASSEE 4 20 4 20 

MINNESOTA 

WILDLIFE RF : 
RICE LAKE . 3 10 4 20° 
SHERBURNE 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 6 20 7 20 
TAMARAC 12 36 ll 30 
BIG STONE 4 18 4 20 
MORRIS 3 10 3 14 


DETROLT LAKES 


MISSISSIPPI 

WILDLIFE RF 
MS SANDHILL CRANE 
NOXUBEE 8 25 8 25 8 25 8 25 7 20 4& 20 4 20 
YAZOO 


&L 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
YCC YACC YCC YACC YCC YACC YAC ° ~ YACC 
Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


MARYLAND 
WILOLIFE RF 
BLACKWATER 4 + 20 1 10 - 4 20 l 21 4 20 4 20 1 7 
EASTERN NECK B 22 1 17 8 22 1 19 3 22 4 20 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WILOLIFE RF 
GREAT MEADOWS 3 12 5 3 12 10 3 14 3 
PARKER RIVER 4 20 5 35 4 20 5 52 3 14 10 50 3 18 5 30 
MICHIGAN 
WILDLIFE RF 
SENEY 4 20 4 30 4 20 4 49 3 18 10 65 3 16 4 35 
SHTAWASSEE 5 24 1 17 5 24 1 29 vic | 18 3 18 1 7 
MINNESOTA . 
WILDLIFE RF 
RICE LAKE 9 24 10 ) 24 6 2 
SHERBURNE 10 28 26 6 28 31 4 20 4 20 4 
TAMARAC 16 36 7 22 16 36 7 59 12 34 10 66 9 22 5 6 
BIG STONE. 5 26 5 5 26 10 
MORRIS 6 28 1 17 8 38 1 31 4 22 4 20 1 7 
DETROIT LAKES 3 12 1 7 2 12 1 14 1 7 
MISSISSIPPI 
WILDLIFE RF 
MS SANDHILL CRANE | 2 36 2 20 1 7 
- NOXUBEE 4 20 18 4 20 25 3 15 3 15 4 
* ¥az00 5 24 2 4 24 re 2 10 2 10 


vL 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
ycc YCcC YCcc YCcCc YCC . YCC YCC 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


MISSOURI 

WILDLIFE RF 
MINGO 4 20 4 20 
- SQUAW CREEK 
SWAN LAKE 


eeu 
— 
oa 

orn 
— 
an 


MONTANA 
WILDLIFE RF 
CHARLES M RUSSELL 4 16 4 16 
NATIONAL BISON | 
RANGE 
‘NEBRASKA ; 
WILDLIFE RF 
FORT NIOBRARA 4 20 4 20 


NEVADA 
WILDLIFE RF 
DESERT GAME RANGE 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 


NEW JERSEY 
WILDLIFE RF 
‘\ BRIGANTINE 4 20 4 20 4 20 % 20 4 20 4 20 
‘| GREAT SWAMP 4 20 4 20 


NEW MEXICO 
WILDLIFE RF 
BITTER LAKE 8 20 8 20 
BOSQUE DEL APACHE . ll 34 
LAS VEGAS 8 20 8 20 


GL 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


MISSOURT 
WILDLIFE RF 
MINGO 
SQUAW CREEK 
SWAN LAKE 


ca = 


MONTANA 

WILDLIFE RF 
CHARLES M RUSSELL 8 
NATIONAL BISON 


RANGE 
NEBRASKA 
WILDLIFE RF 
FORT NLOBRARA 7 
NEVADA 


WILDLIFE RF 
DESERT GAME RANGE 4 


NEW JERSEY 


WILDLIFE RF 
BRIGANTINE 4 
GREAT SWAMP 4 
NEW MEXICO 
WILDLIFE RF 
BITTER LAKE 10 
BOSQUE DEL APACHE 10 
LAS VEGAS 14 


ycc 


1978 


20 


30 


20 


21 


YACC 


415 


15 


22 


kz 


an 


¥cc 


30 
18 
30 


16 


30 


20 


20 
20 


20 
30 


1979 


YACC 


21 476 


33 


19 


22 


13 


10 
10 


y¥cc 


1980 


20 


20 
31 
24 


20 


30 
30 


YACC 


21 


12 


YAC 


1981 


20 


25 


35 


26 


14 


YACC 


=m 


bes 


9L 


1971 
Voc. 
Staff Enrol. 


NEW YORK 
WILDLIFE RF 
TROQUOIS 
MONTEZUMA 4 20 


NORTH CAROLINA 

WILDLIFE RF 
MATTAMUSKEET 
PEE DEE 


NORTH DAKOTA 

WILDLIFE RF 
NORTHERN PRAIRIE 
DEVILS LAKE 
SULLEY'S HILL 


OHIO 
WILDLIFE REFUGES 
OTTAWA 


OKLAHOMA 

WILDLIFE RF 
SALT PLAINS 
SEQUOYAH 
TISHOMINGO 
WASHITA 
WICHITA MTNS 


1972 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC 
1973 1974 
YCC YCC 


Staff Enrol. 


Staff Enrol. 


1975 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


3 14 
5 24 
4 20 


Staff Enrol. 


10 
10 


1976 
Ycc 


14 
24 


20 
30 


20 


24 


34 
30 


1977 


Staff Enrol. 


Wo 


aS 


11 
10 


YCC 


24 
24 


22 
28 


20 


30 


LL 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
¥CcC YACC YCC YACC YCC YACC VAC Ve ‘YACC 
Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


NEW YORK 
WILDLIFE RF 
IROQUOIS & 20 14 4 20 16 4 20 4 20 5 
MONTEZUMA 3 14 9 3 14 16 3 14 3 14 3 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE RF 


MATTAMUSKEET 5 26 5 25 2 15 4 20 1 7 
PEE DEE 6 28 6 28 2 15 3 15 3 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WILDLIFE RF 
NORTHERN PRAIRIE 2 10 4 2 10 8 
DEVILS LAKE 
SULLEY'S HILL 4 20 1 4 20 13 4 20 4 20 10 
: 7 = 
OHIO. (oe) 
WILDLIFE REFUGES nas 
OTTAWA 8 24 4 90 5 24 7 131 8 ) Goreges 8 ay l 
OKLAHOMA 
WILDLIFE RF 
SALT PLAINS 8 20 10 8 20 10 8 20 4 20 3 
SEQUOY AH 8 20 2 20 4 20 2 20 5 26 4 20 2 14 
TLISHOMINCO 10 30 5 35 10 . 30 5 62 3 20 4 22 2 
WASHITA 4 20 10 ll 3 14 4 20 4 
WICHITA MTNS 10 30 2 20 6 30 2 35 4 20 4 22 2 14 


9/)=slSi=OSLe 9-08 


1971 
Ycc 


Staff Enrol.: 


OREGON 

WILDLIFE RF 
MALHEUR 
UMATILLA 
WILLIAM F. FINLEY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WILDLIFE RF 
ERIE 
TINICUM MRSH 
ENVIRN CNTR 


RHODE ISLAND 

WILDLIFE RF 
TRUSTOM POND 
NINIGRET 
SALT MEADOW 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

WILDLIFE RF- 
CAROLINA SANDHLS 
SANTEE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
WILDLIFE RF 
LACKEEK 


TENNESSEE 
WILDLIFE KF 
HATCHIE 

TENNESSEE 


1972 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


YCC AND YACC 
1973 1974 1975 
YCC ycc YCcCc 


Staff Enrol. 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


10 


1976 
Ycc 


20 


14 


12 


26 
25 


20 


‘1977 


Staff Enrol. 


YCcCc 


18 
32 


20 
20 


14 


12 


28 
24 


20 


6L 


| +1978 1979 1980 1981 
| YCC YACC YCC | YACC YCC YACC YAC ° * YACC 
: Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


OREGON 


‘ WILDLIFE RF | 
HEUR 4 18 8 4 18 | 16 4 20 
ATILLA 4 18 7 3 18 | 7 4 21 4 21 
WILLIAM F. FINLE 14 32 12 14 32 34 12 32 8 30 2 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WILDLIFE RF 
RIE 4 20 1 10 4 20 1 25 4 20 4 20 1 7 
INICUM NEC 4 20 21 4 20 | 31 3 20 4 20 1 
RMODE ISLAND 
WILDLIFE RF | 
TRUSTOM POND 3 14 1 3 14 | 5 2 14 2 14 2 
INIGRET 1 10 L 10 1 10 
SALT MEADOW 6 12 3 12 ao ae ce 12 | 
SOUTH CAROLINA | | “ 
WILDLIFE RF | 
CAROLINA SANDHLS 10 30 1 10 30 | 4 2 15 6 30 2 
SANTEE ic ere = 1 10 5 24 1 11 3 15 3 15 l 7 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
WILDLIFE RF | 
| LACREEK 3 16 8 3. 16 8 
TENNESSEE 
WILDLIFE RF 
HATCHIE 8 4 20 8 2 10 ee 10 2 
TENNESSEE 4 20 1 4 20 7 3 15 | 2 


08 


TEXAS 

WILDLIFE RF 
BRAZORIA 
ANAHUAC 
ARANSAS 
LAGUNA ATASCOSA 
SANTA ANA 
ATTWATER PRAIRIE 
BUFFALO LAKE 
HAGERMAN 
MULESHOE 


UTAH 

WILDLIFE RF 
BEAR RIVER 
OURAY 


VERMONT 
WILOLIFE RFU 
MISSISQUOI 


VIRGINIA 

WILDLIFE RF 
BACK BAY 
CHINCOTEACGUE 
DISMAL SWAMP 


1971 
ycc 


Staff Enrol. 


1972 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 


1973 
Ycc 


Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. 


YCC AND YACC 


1974 
ycc 


20 


1975 
¥CC 


20 


1976 
Ycc 


20 
20 
40 
40 
20 
40 
30 


12 


14 
20 


-_ 
fe) OF ASCO w 


ew 


1977 
YCC 


12 


T8 


1978 1979 1980 . 198i , 
ycc YACC YCcc YACC ¥cc YACC YAC YACC 
Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. : 


TEXAS 

WILDLIFE RF 7 
BRAZORIA 10 20 3 
ANAHUAC 8 20 6 8 20 5 3 20 4 24 4 
ARANSAS 10 40 10 40 4 20 4 22 
LAGUNA ATASCOSA = 88 20 3 21 8 20 3 42 3 16 
SANTA ANA 4 20 10 #8120 4 20 +10 #8 150 14 74 8 56 
ATTWATER PRAIRIE 4 20 2 4 20 3 2 16 4 20 6 
BUFFALO LAKE 16 16 3 
HAGERMAN 8 20 7 8 20 14 2 14 
MULESHOE 4 20 3 4 20 6 2 10 2 10 

UTAH 

WILDLIFE KF 
BEAR RIVER | 1 15 1 16 | 4 20 \ 7 
OURAY 4 20 1 4 20 ; 3 8 20 

VERMONT “ 

WILDLIFE RFU 
MISSISQUOL 3 12 1 7 3 12 1 14 2 12 2 12 1 7 

VIRGINIA 

WILDLIFE RF 
BACK BAY 3 12 3 35 3 12 3 40 2 Lau m2 69 3 14 3 20 
CHILNCOTEAGUE 5 24 1 10 4 24 1 20 3 14 3 14 1 7 

4 20 2 20 4 20 2 30 2 12 4 20 2 10 


DISMAL SWAMP 


68 


| 

| 
WASHINGTON | 
WILDLIFE RF 
COLUMBIA 
MCNARY 
NISQUALLY 
LOWER COLUMBIA 
TURNBULL, 


WISCONSIN 
WILDLIFE RF 
MORICON 
WECEDAH 
TREMPEALEAU DIST. 


WROMING 

WILDLIFE RF 
NATIONAL ELK 
BEEDSKADEK 


PWERTO RICO 
WILDLIFE RF 
CABO ROJO. 


1971 
YCC 
Staff Enrol. 


1972 
ycc 
Staff Enrol. 


1973 
Ycc 


Staff Enrol, 


1974 
YCcC 


Staff Enrol. 


5 25 
4 20 
8 24 


ALL POSITIONS IN THE REFUGE SYSTEM 
¥CC AND YACC 


1975 
xcc 


Staff Enrol. 


5 25 
4 20 
8 24 


Staff Enrol. 


wet > 


1976 
ycc 


24 


Sta 


verse 


1977 
¥CC 
ff Enrol. 


18 
20 
16 


20 | 98 
20 
24 


24 


1800 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
YCC YACC GG YACC YCC YACC YAC ° “YACC 
Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrol. Staff Enrul. Staff Enrol. 


WASHINGTON 
WILDLIFE RF 
COLUMBIA 5 3 10 6 6 31 6 
MCNARY 4 23 1 7 3 12 l 10 2 10 
NISQUALLY 8 16 3 8 16 6 2 12 2 12 l 
LOWER COLUMBIA 16 16 2 
TURNBULL 1 5 24 9 i 
WISCONSIN 
WILDLIFE RF 
HORICON 4 20 17 4 20 20 4 20 4 16 1 
NECEDAH 5 24 1 10 1 16 3 16 \ 10 
TREMPEALEAU DIST. 4 20 1 10 4 24 l 15 mes 20 4 16 \ 7 
_ WYOMING 
WILDLIFE RF 
NATIONAL ELK 6 18 - 6 18 
SEEDSKADEE 4 16 9 3 16 9 4 20 


PUERTO RICO 
WILDLIFE RF . 
CABO ROJO 1 10 1 ll 2 10 2 10 l 7 


TOTAL 544 2664 135 1998 509 .2072 208 2825 294 1377 105 629 340 =—:138 89 754 


a EEE RR TS 


O3-12-861 ' DEPARTMENT OF THE UNTEKIOR 
. Use Se FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
NATIONAL WILOLIFE KEFUGE SYSTEM 
NUMBER OF VISITS 


FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FUSCAL FISCAL FISCAL TOFAL 
4973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1900 
) 0 0 0 0 0 i) ft) i) 
BAKER ISLAND 0 () 0 0 it) 0 1) 0 0 
NUHLAND ISLAND 0 0 rt) 0 0 0 () te) i) 
JARVIS ISLAND ft) 0 rt) ry) t) ) i) 0 ft) 
ROSE ATOLL 0 i) rt) () 0 0 i) (v) 0 
JOUNSTON ATOLL 0 i) 9,600 9.600 9» 600 9,600 8,650. 10,150 57,200 
MCFADDIN rt) m 0! rt) 0 0 0 ‘) 34,793 34, 793 
SEA RIM rt) Dy . #10 ’ ny) f) () () 34336 30336 
LOWER SUWANNEE 0 ) 0 0 0 0 244 fv) 244 
UPPFR QUACHIITA i) 0 i) 0 0 0 () 20,880 20, 840 
MOKGAN BRAKE 0 0 0 0 0 ) rt) 10562 1,562 
STATE TOTALS 0 fv) 9,600 9,600 | 9,600 9,690 6,894 70,721 118, O15 
ALABAMA 
CHOCTAW , 10, 78% 10,450 . 7,132 8,176 8 586 9,611 6,348 9,216 72, 303 
EUFAULA 276,026 241,895 197,989 209,617 240,943 2429755 2240195 165.760 13,739,180 
WHEELER 372,481 449,971 517,358 367,000 314,078 385,732 387,172 533,208 30327, 000 
STATE TOTALS 659, 291 7025316 7220479 545795 $33,605 638,098 619,715 728,104 5,188, 483 
ALASKA 
ALEUTIAN 10,755 20,380 21,533 15,665 21,895 20,863 155514 18,799 145, 404 [ee) 
WILLIAM O OCUGLAS NWR 1.733 2497 2,627 1,806 892 886 2,000 20464 14.905 On 
CLARENCE RHODE () 352648 260152 46 9413 55,090 55,239 53,965 130,331 | 402,838 
[ZEMBEK 6,040 11,088 5,87) 60118 52920 52209 5,030 6,990 52,266 
EAST ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 0 () 0 0 1,864 15652 12380 B14 5,710 
SEMIDI 0 0 0 0 ft) 194 te) (0) 194 
KENAIT MOOSE RANGE 116,004 146,847 133,260 103,089 115,729 141, 165 146,459 171,351 1,075,495 
KODI AK 21,834 29,331 23,574 22,014 260843 254942 25,853 26,213 231,604 
STATE TOTALS 156,366 247,791 213,047 195,096 228, 233 251,150 250,201 3560%2 16838,816 
ARIZONA 
CIBILA 7,390 5,665 8,695 10.021 132305 17,940 20,567 54,578 138,181 
HAVASU 0 0 0 0 17M e47T 168,186 162,239 $02,458 1,008, 360 
1 HPERL AL 3le211 35,550 28,540 31,000 31,100 44,427 44,856 £70135 2535619 
KOFA 220465 145293 226298 15,255 20,870 24,129 35,416 41,959 196,685 
CABEZA PRIETA 735 955 1p 156 933 705 1,382 766 3,612 10, 26% 
STATE TOTALS 61,801 56.483 60,689 57,269 241, 457 2562064 263.864 619,742 1,617,309 
ARKANSAS F 
BIG LAKE 47,889 28,625 28,763 28,738 40,138 15,977 48,397 - 71,387 329,91% 
FELSENTHAL 0 ) 0 0 0 0 56051 56.790 113, 301 
HOLLA BEND 17,682 25.89% 24, 144 35,006 305786 3BeeTh3 19,79t 255457 2210473 
WAPANOCCA 32,190 47,618 342412 49850 55 9063 77,054 48,795 459543 369,525 
WHITE RIVER 99,943 154,179 129,632 225.152 162.003 142-210 139,034 124,828 1,130,981 
STATE YOTALS 197,704 260.316 216,951 338,746 295,990 269, 954 3126528 2832005 20175,194 
CALIFORNIA 
HUMBOLDT BAY 0 915 ts) 12054 1,092 750 425 334 4.570 


KERN 6,291 8493 T2294 8,350 1,318 20530 50449 4,587 $4,312 


03-12-81 


CALIFORNIA 

PIXLEY 

SEAL BEACH 
SACRAMENTO 

COLUSA 

DELEVAN 

SUTTER 

SALTON SEA 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
FARALLON ISLANDS 
SALINAS RIVER WELD MG AREA 
EL LICOTT SLOUGH 
SAN PABLO 

SAN LUIS 

KE STERSON 

MERCED 

CLEAR LAKE 

LOWER KLAMATH 
TULE LAKE 

MODOC 


HAVASU 
STATE TOTALS 


COLORADO 

ALAMOSA/HONTE VISTA COMPL 
ARAP AHO 

BROWNS PARK 

MONTE VISTA 


STATE TOTALS 


CONNEC TICUT 
SALT MEADOW 
STATE TOTALS 


DELAWARE 
BOMBAY HOOK 
PRIME HOOK 
STATE TOTALS 


FLORIDA 

CHAS SAHOWITZKA 

CEOAR KEYS 

WOBE SUUND 

JoN. "OING* CARL ING 

TAMPA BAY REFUGE 

FLORIDA CULF COAST REFUGE 
LAKE WOOORUFF 

LOXA HATCHEE 


FISCAL 
. 2973 


j 0 
13,305 
4,539 
22804 
484 
44,145 
39,311 


0 
46,224 
164,545 
418,039 


1,959 
473 


0 
6,163 
4,082 

12,677 


38 
38 


53,637 
445480 
98,117 


60,647 

' 0 
72,015 
598,619 
0 

0 
13.42% 
309,690 


OEPARTHENY OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE 
NATIONAL WILOLEFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
NUMBER OF VISITS 


FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL 
1974 1975 1976 1977 
0 "0 0 h) 
0 () 0 56 
14,734 17,351 18,913 19,072 
4,998 5884 51668 5577 
~ 41,594 12,218 12,397 9,208 
1 9590 4 5379 “@ 9322 5,388 
$3,623 38,795 59455 485609 
0 0 i) 2 
297 97 161 87 
fi) 0 6 0 
0 0 ) i) 
tv) 0 ft) 0 
15969 26,924 255315 435983 
3,729 4,732 45875 4e 491 
20459 2,399 2,191 3,117 
453 876 782 900 
47,312 67,030 81,175 140.678 
27,604 199,367 224,486 220,682 
i) () 0 0 
735482. 462659 29520 19,525 
236,495 291,463 173,748 0 
507,747 725,068 6525412 523,785 
14496 2,091 20339 1,835 
671 1,469 610 510 
0 0 0 4) 
be1lT 5827 79655 6 5945 
4,190 45448 55410 30575 
12,474 13,835 16 2014 12,865 
507 688 448 569 
507 688 448 569 
61,088 595404 730724 725158 
24,080 25,667 28,290 23,375 
85,768 85,071 102,014 95,533 
64,037 $3,019 530746 33.089 
i) (i) te) 20418 
76,904 70,022 83,357 77,912 
491,862 643,001 1,008,800 99b 9165 
i) () 0 fs) 
0 0 0 0 
11,895 14,633 21,959 245482 
321.659 26h 168 302,139 306,305 


FISCAL 
1978 


31,955 
150 
2,984 
1,132 
164, 230 
213,960 
0 
386,936 
0 
529,917 


2.267 
423 

0 
5,653 
32950 
125293 


400 
400 


54,630 
26,038 
80, 668 


30,647 
1,798 
86, 089 
708,693 
0 

i) 
31,793 
305, 169 


FISCAL 
1979 


37,358 
5.210 
4,098 
1,708 

154,584 
202,940 
36,876 
0 

0 
484,530 


917 
643 
3,420 
6,044 
0 
11,064 


7O1 
ToL 


41,779 
17.359 
59,138 


33,780 
25322 
63,735 
728,945 
21,900 
ie 790 
224148 
286,299 


FISCAL 
1980 


8 

O 
20,084 
10,236 
Telbl 
52024 

» 4,239 
66,915 
1712 
19155 
127 

347 
295342 
40519 
2,710 
765 
148,1u8 
179,611 
41,692 
0 

0 
527.8716 


674 
‘$19 
3,975 
3,519 


0 
6.687 


900 
900 


45,340 
19,458 
64,828 


27,366 
2,374 
107,398 
179,554 
54,964 
14,580 
236418 
297,258 


TOTAL 


6 

56 
144,540 
49, 116 
70,660 
28, &b% 
Bil, 042 
$7, 70% 
2, 265 
1,155 
127 

» 347 
224,151 
325305 
22,762 
1, 100 
B47, 342 
12337, 961 
18,568 
254, 346 
856,651 


403710, 174 


13,638 
5,318 
75395 

47, 923 

25,655 

99,929 


4,251 
4. 251 


461, 760 
239,377 
6715137 


353,331 
4b, 912 
6374432 
6,153, 639 
16,864 
Lo, 370 
4542150 


2,407,687 


98 


a 


~~ 03-42-81 


FLORIDA 

MERRITT ISLAND 
NATIONAL KEY OEER 
PELICAN ISLAND 
ST. JOHNS 

ST. MARKS 

LOWER SUWANNEE 
ST. VINCENT 

STATE TOTALS 


GEORGIA 

OKEF ENOKEE 

? LEOMNONT 

TYBEE ISLAND 
BLACKBEAKD ISLAND 
WARRIS NECK 
WASSAW ISLAND 
WOLF ISLAND 

STATE TOTALS 


WAWAIT 

KILAVEA PT WIt OL 
WAWALIAN ISLANDS 
HANALEI 

WULETA 

PFARL HARBOR 
KAKAHATIA 

OPAEULA 

JAMES CAMPBELL 

STATE TOTALS 


AOM SITE 


fear 


DEER FLAY 
SNAKE RIVER 


KOOTENAI 


CAMAS 
GRAYS LAKE 
BEAR: LAKE 
MENT DOKA 
STATE TOTALS 


» SLL INOIS 
SAVANNA DISTRICT 
CRAB ORCHARD 
MARK TWAIN CCMPL EX 
QUINCY HOQTARS 


FUSCAL 
1973 


758,966 
284, 88% 


3,833 
2,343,786 


197,106 
10,547 
367 
10,158 
7, 865 


6,458. 


22532 
237,033 


ecocoooceco 


212,866 


1912903 
2,560,121 
t) 


15 


Ue. 


OEP ARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Se FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


NATIONAL WILOLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


FISCAL 
1974 


856,931 
76,005 
87,666 

1,798 

126,884 

0 
40931 
2,120,572 


280,763 
13,097 
903 
8,637 
10,347 
6,578 
3,663 
323,988 


264,457 
155192999 
tt) 

112 


ecececocoo 


NUMBER OF VISITS 


FISCAL 
1975 


3,003,980 
123,785 
65,605 
856 
104,712 

0 

70704 
4,568 ,685 


255.085 
13,017 
645 
712605 
9,272 
19,617 
2,321 
3082362 


68,355 
100 
299,820 
29,830 
0 

0 

0 


Oo. 


418,105 


1,155 
191,815 
8,248 
22250 
50427 
2,173 
9,279 

0 

t) 

0 


0 

220,347 
618,614 
15320,058 
0 


18 


~ FISCAL 
1976 


65465,496 
63,713 
64,253 

0 

79,996 

tt) 

7,194 
8,150,653 


2990223 
11 86% 
i) 
15,714 
9,651 
32,061 
22225 
370,738 


462 5405 


1.2670 
323,995 
6,160 
22405 
4.164 
2,642 
4, 85% 

9 

(4) 

0 

0 
347-890 


i, 218,072 
15178 ,000 
0 
ft) 


FISCAL 
1977 


60 354,813 
75,315 
26, 995 

0 

38» 444% 

0 

7,739 
709360677 


3759143 
10,747 
(1) 
186,500 
9,070 
21.441 
2,315 
437,256 


169, 649 


551,992 


1,780 
224 4940 
9,240 
274 
32073 
3,781 
4,373 

0 


0 
(0) 
0 
2470 461 


866,305 
2,178,630 
ct) 

0 


FISCAL 
1978 


$0379. A805 
336,000 
25-740 
195 
195.107 

0 

4,603 

Te 105, 839 


338, 161 
10,893 
0 
10,874 
7,135 
18,258 
2,085 
387,406 


$09, 848 


1,998 
140,098 
7,214 
4&B4 

2, 409 
20617 
4,955 
0 


0 
0 


0 
159,975 


637,492 
1,046,275 
te) 


i) 


FUSCAL 
1979 


FUSCAL 
1980 


52118 
12,567 
321 
151,081 
0 

7.906 
7,494,304 


269,362 
7,318 

0 

7,060 
25413 
234969 
2,382 
332,524 


1410342 
2,065 
&39,530 
265430 
ti) 

6715 

ct) 

i 
612,043 


2,876 
416 


586 ° 


55284 
76,76) 


672,230 
4,145,551 
o 


C1) 


4804451 
15,669 
514 
171,655 
3,807 
7,882 
8,258,220 


347,133 __ 


17,611 
0 

7,224 
308 
38,205 
1,245 
412,806 


126.612 
161 
415,555 
27,133 
0 

1,320 

0 


14 
570,795 


0 
154,445 
22942 

0 


t') 
5,370 
0 


2,335 
655 

807 
4,095 
170,649 


579,780 
1,090,460 
) 

0 


TOT AL 


(35,632, 145 


4,060, 261 
358,989 
4,551 
1,038,006 
3e 6OT 

S51, 992 


47,918,736 


2,382,796 
95,094 
1,915 
65,772 
56, Vol 
158,707 
LW, 768 
2,899,113 


729,723 
0,041 
2,216, 407 
157,922 


29 
30125,188 


11,845 
L,4lad, 697 
52,007 

6, 7189 
24,000 
25, 162 
41.526 

Se 2it 

1, 071 
9,379 
1,527,760 


$e2%62853 
10,052,094 
tf) 

145 


18 


a 


03-12-81 


GLLINOIS 
GARDNER 
CALHOUN 
@ATC HTOWN 
GILBERT LAKE 
KEL THSBURG 
BELAIR 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CAMERON UNIT 

@MEREDOSTA 
STATE TOTALS 


TNOTANA 
MUSCATATUC K 
S$tTaTE TOTALS 


tows 
LANSING DISTRICT 
GUITENBERG DISTRICT 
Loursa 
BIG TIKBER 
BESITO 
wmION: SLOUGH 
STATE TOTALS 


RANSAS 
FLINT MILLS 
K SAWIN 
QUIVEIRA 
STATE TOTALS 


RGUISTANA 
CATAHOULA 

@*° ARBONNE 
BELTA-BRETON 
@AETON : 
&aCa $SINE 

Sa tN 

STATE TOTALS 


6A tNE 
BOOsg ENIORN 
CaQiL TON POND W.P.A. 
@acee. CARSON 
-GHATE VOTALS 


FISCAL 


Se = A mA es mr Nt ema 


DEPARTMENT OF. THE INTERIOR 
U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE 
NATIONAL WILOLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
: NUMBER DF VISITS 


FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
225228 20,983 12,958 7,345 6, 808 
5,218 50931 35369 1,897 1,880 
3,091 3,362 1,953 1.625 le 476 
7,193 5,704 952 1,685 1,481 
2072 1.968 2,915 4,587 1,326 
126 0 7 87 42 
89,039 105,397 98,177 76.410 40 «400 
0 0 0 60 (0) 
0 (+) 0 0 67 
0 0 i?) 0 0 
0 0 it) 0 0 
0 . (+) 0 0 0 
Ue9OR L206 159272913 25259,02L 25489,908 2,091,415 
17,123 18,290 45,912 64, 232 42,583 
17.123 16,290 45,912 64,232 42,583 
211,416. 206,300 188,200 1 96 2900 241.000 
339,048 336,286 74,814 0 0 
19714 11,575 15,531 1¢,1i6 9,314 
40718 5.932 72804 6,443 6,748 
327,397 354,034 3549462 3$0.085 380.040 
10, 752 33,089 29,713 29,905 16 5295 
9132065 947,216 670.524 607,509 653, 397 
87,311 124,870 107,626 39,250 90 » 293 
121,140 95,600 78,362 £11,070 113,066 
11,361 10,058 4,979 5,000 4,807 
219,812 230,528 190.967 155.320 208 , 166 
10,698 16,220 16.215 6,920 16,950 
0 ()) [Ud 0 0 
1,023 2-077 1,912 3,777 8, 230 
0 12,000 1,575 22750 39980 
17,592 27,330 31,068 17,193 7,857 
49.730 60,152 62,728 61,881 566925 
79,063 117.779 £113,498 94,521 93» 942 
34, 389 24,938 26,846 23,867 24 9 428 
625 T2255 oe 688 471 659 
C1) 28,960 0 (?) 0 

350214 54,620 270534 244338 = 25 087 


FISCAL 
1976 


1,741,00 


- 455658 
45,658 


272,774 


0 

13, 366 

12,726 

355,602 
461026 

700, 49% 


820468 
- 87,976 
4,639 
175, 083 


_14—220 
0 
4,957 
34465 
8,399 
50, 962 
62,023 


230460 
651 
6,655 


. 1,876,816 


320 766. 


FISCAL 
1979 


§25567 
52,587 


266,353 


0 

42998 
10,920 
242,415 
265988 
553,674 


63,084 
68.291 
4,780 
136,155 


13.845 
30,159 
2,024 
1,190 
10,225 
36,651 
94,094 


162944 
589 
12,685 
32,218 


44204. 


ty) 
0 
4,731,532 


46,507 
46.507 


296,116 
0 


135000 
14,946 
368,672 
23.590 
7166324 


93,755 


520470 
4,006 
150,231 


24,075 
3420145 
1,393 
1,512 
‘9,248 
35,095 
105, 468 


12,700 
36,68) 


TOTAL 


82227 
25, 643 
10,745 
21, S47 
260914 
331 
450, 614 
0 

o? 
91,504 
t+] 


t) 
16,018,714 


.332,892 
332+ 892 


1,879, 059 
730,148 
104.674 

70,237 

2,742,707 
218, 358 

5076201863 


688,657 
727,975 
69, 636 
1,466,262 


121,143 
64. 304 
25,393 
26,472 
128,982 
414. 14¢ 


780, 368° 


220, 232 


$226 
63,000 


258,458 


88 


03-12-41 DEPARTMENT JF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SFAVICE 
NATEIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM ¢ 
NUMBER OF VISITS 
FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCAL FISCaL FISCAL TOTAL 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1976 1979 1980 
MARYLAND i 
64 ACKWATER 93,536 64,953 125,278 £13,786 116,957 60, 938 98,697 121.0277 613.422 
SUSQUEHANNA - 649 1.875 3.030 1,763 - be l66 555 0 C1) 9, 038 
MARTIN 1 9564 1,730 3,625 $00 60 ) (1) 0 7,679 
EASTERN NECK 81,310 69,650 66,200 62,000 84,900 77,650 750579 59812 5397, 101 
STATE TOTALS 177.059 138,208 198,333 198,049 201, 083 159,143 174,276 . 161,089 104272240 
MASSACHUSFITS BS 
GREAT MEADOKS 31,631 61,298 91,070 138,000 1264200 336,127 £91,840 149,240 925,406 
MONOMOY 8,900 10,715 10,313 45,935 38,976 26,170 31,609 26,045 198, 663 
OxBOW +) ty) 1,360 1,210 1,170 45674 7,475 40495 20, 304 
NANTUCKET 0 (s) 0 0 ee ie) 0 | 1,065 3,445 1,840 9,68) 
PARKER RIVER 240, 720 282, 549 449,543 436.422 469 04382 420.064 $16,004 439,783 3,152,567 
RACHEL CARSON 35,000 0 fv) fi) rt) 0 ; (+) 0 35,0u0 
STATE TOTALS : 316-251 354.562 552,286 621,567 639,139 596,120 650,373 621,403 403515701 
e 
MICHIGAN +e 
~SENFY 76,986 89,622 94% .409 720235 726578 -..--123,730 97,479 75,879 692, 918 
SHIAWASSFE 10,450 8,507 11,904 7, 432 Ain l83 * | 8e67% 20,353 37,784 Lk6,2u7 
STATE TOTALS 872436 98,129 106,313 79 9667 83,761 - 122,404 . 417,832 413.663 609.205 
MINNESOTA ; . : Co 
AGASSIZ 14,880 13,085 L3eLis 235797 212996 24,615 16,628 9,671 137,786 iTo) 
KICE LAKE 11,334 14, 881 14,205 19,551 16 9526 16.827 16,893 11,120 421, 337 
SHER BURNE 320463 47,268 56,455 57,630 65,580 . 94, 740 60,702 50.994 4660140 
T AMARAC 42,005 372386 242522 17,410 19,565 26,552 25,425 6,854 201.719 
WEADQUARTERS DISTRICT () 4,279 150 0 o () 0 oO %.429 
BENSON WETLAND MGT DIST 91,635 34,155 36,761 49,360 40,835 33,034 32 448 33,133 350, 364 
5.835 16,491 25,945 44%, 052 72,635 7h 9952 (+) 1) 236.910 
ORTONVILLE WMD 37.476 905214 740376 67,765 57,630 72,000 (1) (+) 399,401 
FERGUS FALLS WeM.D. 13,280 7,977 13,302 13600. be 753 19,755 319944 27,192 138, 803 
DETROIT LAKES WET MCT OST 1,159 11,612 17,823 13, 885 10, 260 9.735 =~ le710 12,011 86,1295 
LITCHFIELD WMO fr) 1) 1) it) i) ) 34,499 39,927 742426 
OIG STONE 0 (+) 0 0 (0) ()) 37,353 48,629 85,982 
STATE TOTALS 250, 067 277,348 276,653 307,050 317.088 3735210 266,602 239,531 2,305, 549 
AE SSISSE PPI 
BRETON 6,729 0 0 0 0 4) 0 0 6,729 
MELLSIDE 0 (1) t) 0 5,736 8,732 412,127 11,169 32, Toe 
PANTHER SwAMP 0 (1) 0 0 i) 0 0 9,452 9,452 
MESSISSIPPS SANDWSL CRANE 0 0 ct) (¢) 0 0 T6 , oO 76 
WOXUHEE 33,950 29,920 36.624 31,050 40, 310 41,286 31,927 28.718 2736 Td 
v¥azoo 6,336 55625 5,668 9,518 7,215 11,897 13,744 24,424 74,417 
STATE TUTAgs 47,015 35,545 42,292 40, 566 $3261 61.905 57,874 63,763 422,223 
SIssOuKt 
CLARENCE CAANON 22470 462 93 1,928 1,751 7196 1,180 411 9,091 
“INGO 133,327 1460374 864540 164,473 136,300 209, 363 194,436 163,508 1,332,323 
SQuAw CREEK 55,130 56,070 41,593 472990 666 757 61,165 33,933 80,279 442,917 
SWAN LAKE 133.430 92,417 104,491 112,136 51, 055 1160472 970977 75,332 793,310 


STATE TOTALS 3240357 295, 323 310,717 326,527 255 , 863 367,796 327,528 339,530 20567e O41 


03-12-81 


MONTANA 

RENTON LAKE 

BENTON LAKE WHO 
CWARLES M. RUSSELL 
WASL STONE 

HALFBREED 

LAKE MASON 

LAKE MILLER 

WAR HORSE 

Wild HORSE 

VELLOW WATER 

Ut REND 

MEDICINE LAKE 

MLE. MONTANA WETLANDS 
WATSONAL BISON RANGE 
NINE-PIPE 

PABLO 

SWAN RIVER 

N.oW. MONTANA WETLANDS 


RED ROCK LAKES 
BOWDUIN 
STATE TOTALS 


MERRA SHA 
CRESCENT LAKE 
WORTH PLATTE 
FORT WIOBRARA 
VALENTINE 
WASFEWGS WMD 

STATE TOTALS 


WEVADA 

DESERT NW RANGE 
PAHRANAGCAT 

AUBV LAKE 
STELEWATER 
ANAHO [St AND 
CmaS SHELDON 


STATE TOTALS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
| WAPACK 
STATE TOTALS 


“FISCAL 


1973 


20,522 


t] 
310,365 
0 


1,412 
106,918 
69495 
627 


495,505 


1,446 
0 
59,739 
16,189 
21,030 
98,404 


16,770 
5.757 
365562 
23,499 
Tol 

0 

415 
4,629 
88,333 


20480 
2,480 


FISCAL 
1974 


13,206 
i) 
4092255 


39756 
$52,240 


20184 
0 
86,396 
170463 
35,456 
141,499 


23,015 

| 59562 
42,645 
341036 
10 

0 

195 
4,587 
110,050 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Ue S$. FISH ANO WILOLIFE SERVICE 
NATIONAL WILOLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


NUMBER OF VISITS 


FISCAL 
1975 


14,352 
0 
3555330 


3,957 
497,403 


1,736 


t") 
86 183 
252890 
24,551 
138,360 


20,822 
7,623 
29,645 
320348 
0 

(1) 

400 
55867 
96,705 


FISCAL 
1976 


12,735 
0 


332 9945 


103, 193 
2,619 
787 

655 

4. 896 
19,312 
13-101 
4,736 
498,509 


e72) 
t) 


96,554 
16,304% 
279322 
141,901 


230145 
17,163 
45,260 
38,225 
0 

Oo 

1,220 
91445 
134, 458 


FISCAL 
1977 


16644) 
0 
309,595 
(+) 


23,132 
19953 
5,273 
502 946 


45518 
0) 


88, 189 

6,853 
262 296 
122 ,856 


256367 
8,534 
51,675 
29,119 
0 


ap tee 


i) 
15,202 
129,897 


FISCAL 
1978 


60374 

0 

219, 267 
0 

0 

208 

0 

314 
22500 
6,419 
505 

3, 295 
T4ét 
103, 253 
40471 
1,673 
403 
4,933 
24,710 
10,542 
22784 
392,392 


1,918 
te) 


95,335 
25945 
16,570 
116-768 


23,763 
9,790 
42, 880 
19,400 
0 

= 0 
0 
19,552 
115,385 


FISCAL 
1979 
5,656 
(¢) 
115,485 
(+) 


1.890 
227,848 


1,520 
0 
19,442 


$o4lT 


13,485 
96,864 


22,053 

40%42 
50,469 
36,553 


oO 
520576 
i) 


0 
166,093 


FISCAL 
1980 


164,352 
tt) 


0 

631 
0 

jn 

0 

36 

0 
7,085 
1,852 
242316 
5,473 
970 
330 
2587 
0 


5,083 
1,947 
219,953 


1,298 
0 
540420 
4,694 
12,615 


73,027 


18,613 
35140 
62,599 
35,061 
: Go 
40765 
0 

‘ 0 
124,178 


0 
0 


TOTAL 


272060394 
0 


0 

1, 12a 

0 

153 
2,500 
15,162 
40 165 
43,396 
8, 4h 
T3Lv 166 
33, 780 
9,260 
2, 636 
29,757 
83,226 
90, 305 
31,083 
3038 be 196 


13, 341 
t) 


646.258 
94,755 
177,325 
931, 679 


173, 548 
62,018 
361.735 

. 248,241 
Tub 

57, 34k 
22230 
59, 282 
935,099 


25489 
2,480 


06 


03-12-81 


NEw JERSEY 
BRIGANTINE 
BARNEGAT 
GREAT SWAMP 

STATE TOTALS 


WEW MEXICO 
BITTER LAKE . 
BOSQUE DEL APACHE 
SAN ANORFS 
SEVILLETA 
LAS VEGAS 
MAXWELL 

STATE TOTALS 


WEW YORK 
GROQUUTS . 
WONT F ZUMA 
TARGET ROCK 
AMAGANS ETT 
OVSTER BAY 
MORTON 

STATE TOTALS 


NORTH CAROL INA 
MATT AMUSKEET 
CEDAR ISLANO 
SWAN QUARTER 
PEA [ISLAND 
PEE DEE 
PUNGO 

STATE TOTALS 


WORTH DAKOTA 
ARROWWOOD 

CWASE LAKE 

LONS LAKE 

SLADE 

ARROWWOOD W.M.D. 
SLADE W.M.D. 
VALLEY CITY W.M.0. 
Au0uBON 

AUOUBON W.M.O0. 
CROSHYV W.H.D. 

OEF$ LACS 

LAKE ILO 

LOST WOOD 

LOSTWOOD W.H.0. 
OEVILS LAKE W.M4.D. 


SULLY*S HILL NATL GM PRES 


-FUSCAL 


1973 


147,035 

46360 
224, 199 
376,194 


242086 
19,126 
666 

t0) 
13,606 
6,47L 


166,622 
109,108 
8,247 
200 
13,130 
15,563 
312,870 


$36,221 
35,830 
570513 
0,168,994% 
33,336 
15,700 


| by 8479594 


25,167 
0 


2.067 
42,219 
$0,137 

i) 
i) 

1,939 

2,083 
25,972 
155207 

4,356 

2,00% 

444% 
11.235 
74, 852 


FISCAL 
1974 


146, 641 

4,160 
158,906 
309,747 


23,060 
252403 
262 

ct) 
9,784 
6,666 
67,195 


89,497 
113,667 
10,322 
1,250 
13,880 
18,374 
246,990 


514, 702 
126,776 
342612 
&,047,638 
22,914 
14,632 
10761,27% 


14,820 
0 
1.612 
0 


36,133 
tt) 


0 
1,722 
B42 
17,784 
17.727 
0 


oO 
oO 
£42637 
73,347 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE 


FISCAL 
1975 


164,689 

4,150 
196.214 
367,053 


22,565 
31.195 
0 


it) 
125481 
11,017 
76,258 


94,790 
152,232 
7,388 

0 

(1) 
15,629 
270,039 


(357,120 
41,189 
43,127 

193902698 
1,849 
20, 250 
128545233 


13,133 
it) 
1,345 
, (1) 
$1,620 
0 

0 
1o412 
11,907 
£6,680 
16,578 


FISCAL 
1976 


168,50% 

4_ 542 
208.126 
381,172 


100124 
100,523 


140.400 
272,263 
5.45% 

i) 

i) 
13,146 
431,263 


308,433 
19,932 
39,367 

4.142,309 
& 5267 
30,330 
£o5%4,637 


18,721 
0 
1,417 
60 
61,515 
0 

0 
1.237 
5,106 
20, 538 
17,724 
4.790 
1,270 
4,051 
£02,545 
f+) 


NATIONAL WILOLIFE REFUCE SYSTEM 
NUMGER OF VISITS 


FISCAL 
1977 


159 ,650 

7, 108 
233,942 
400». 700 


23, 644% 
42,098 
1.508 
42 
13,969 
35385 
845646 


67, 107 
263 ,096 
55 44% 

0 

0 

0 
335,647 


1759245 
134, 670 
23 » 640 

8, 054, 913 
22345 
32,030 
1,422,843 


the 154 
0 


1, 965 
625 
44.170 
0 

0 
1,385 
13,167 
12,509 
Ll 9445 
6,610 
759 
2,486 
120,320 
0 


FISCAL 
1976 


151,058 

8,950 
376,685 
536.694 


29,433 
101,903 
60 

10 
&,363 
10,009 
145,778 


98,050 
199,751 
5,151 

0 

0 

0 
302,952 


206. 420 
123,039 
21,040 

1, 037, 083 
_ 29357 
38,430 
1,428, 369 


110496 
450 
3,340 
1,519 
31,812 
0 

0 
L,427 
14.200 
2, 632 
8,455 
4, 830 
631 
1,449 
159, 380 
o 


FUSCAL 
1979 


1499254 

8,887 
298,254 
456,395 


23,829 
65,207 
116 

15 

377 
12,608 
102.152 


86,889 
222.205 
6,455 

0 

(1) 

70825 
323,374 


121,833 
650029 
16,628 

841,940 

3,403 
33.715 
1,074,548 


FISCAL 
1980 


170,319 

94466 
232,142 
411,927 


33,766 
16,426 
0 

27 
3,059 
8,717 
122,005 


111,807 
285,989 
7,002 

) 


0 
13,095 
417,893 


68,403 
92435 
222685 
935,833 
6,830 

- 23.660 
1,066,846 


TOTAL 


1,257, 190 

512623 
1,931, 069 
30239, 4882 


2255 305 
415,939 
3, 663 
189 
662419 
70,997 
762, 512 


855,162 
1,618, 311 
$50463 
1,450 
27,010 
83,632 
20661, 028 


22276, 377 
555,899 
260.612 

6,619,408 

TT, 3023 

. 298,747 

12,000, 344 


97,206 
260 
16.863 
45,911 
236,064 
5. 445 
69,731 
14,071 
65, 150 
100,265 


97,926 


33,238 
6, 312 
6. B04 

682,209 
146, 199 


T6 


03-12-81 


FISCAL 
1973 
WORTH DAKOTA 
J. CLARK SALYFR 26,010 
Je CLARK SALYER k.H.O. 1557 
KULM WMD. 25,387 
TE WAUKON 14,180 
TEWAUKON W.M.D. 6,341 
UPPER SOURIS 965714 
STATE TOTALS 417,871 
OHIO 
OTTAWA 41,228 
STATE TOTALS 41.228 
OKLAHOMA 
OPTIMA 0 
SALT PLAINS T1610 
SEQUO YAH 101+269 
TISHOMINGO 113,597 
WASHITA AL,l73 


WICHITA MTS WILOLIFE REFG 1,049,971 


STATE TOTALS 193472620 
OREGON 
KLAMATH FOREST 3642 
UPPER KLAMATK 18,880 
HART MOUNTAIN t) 
LEWES AND CLARK ft) 
MALHEUR 37,596 
12,569 
UMATILLA 112346 
COLO SPRINGS 14,355 
MCKAY CREEK 15,318 
WEALTAM F. FINLEY 40,913 
ANKENY 14,800 
BASKETY SLOUGH 17,244 
CAPE MEARS 3,240 
OREGON ISLANCS 87,600 
THREE ARCH ROCKS i 0 
STATE TOYALS 277,503 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ERIE 36,121 
TIN(CUM NAT*L ENVIRON CTR 0 
STATE TOTALS 369121 
RHODE ISLANO . 
NINIGRET. . ‘L»Pit 
BLOCK ISLAND 0 
SACHUEST POINT © 245040 
TRUSTOM PONG (°) 
STATE TOTALS 25,951 


er ee er ee a ee en a eran ee ee 


FISCAL 
1974 


18,063 
0 
252350 
LL, 167 
5764 
912018 
327,986 


51,138 
51,138 


0 

81,591 
130,283 
113,200 
6,217 
954,192 
10285 .483 


1,871 
6,059 
0 
36347 
46,243 
19,592 
16,875 
17,901 
29,081 
40,293 


20,045 
4,680 
99,100 


0 
310,360 


46,307 


0 
460307 


2,310 
tt) 
112.592 
ty) 
114,902 


OFPARTHENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Ue. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


FISCAL 
1975 


10,650 
0 


14215 
6,404 
2,073 

$0,088 

2840137 


66,169 
66,169 


a) 
159,227 
113,041 
96800 
6,502 
624,676 

14000246 


4,081 
8,960 
0 
42039 
60,386 
8,162 
17,700 
172600 
34,500 
35,916 
11,362 
222513 
42616 
95,575 
0 
3250430 


45,550 
3,660 
490210 


3,014 
t+) 
81.964 
1,970 
86,948 


FIScar 
1976 


18,034 
0 
245320 
32700 
870 
65,418 
3480766 


79,377 
79,377 


0 

147,602 
83,769 
44,707 
8,166 
886,705 
1,170,949 


- 


6,091 
125246 
0 
6,180 
652164 
tO, 130 
27,200 
22,900 
28.2900 
32,617 
12,298 
34,918 
59045 
0 

0 
263,889 


40,400 
3,117 
&3,517 


5,722 
tt) 
13,957 
13.297 
32,976 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
NUMBER OF VISITS 


FISCAL 
1977 


15,690 
(0) 
20,300 
70492 
3,300 
63,159 
326,136 


67, TOT 
67,707 


165 

U3be 15k 
49,184 
89,253 
106633 
906,176 
1, 186,562 


5.667 
11,630 
0 
5,927 
322396 
12, 632 
28,260 
20,467 
18.415 
35.234 
15,962 
33,019 
7,003 
0 

0 

226 612 


260195 
12,237 
38 » 432 


919 
2,760 
62,934 
12,323 
78» 936 


FISCAL 
1978 


170444 
910 
12,835 
40175 
4e607 
33,078 
314,370 


992150 
99,150 


42 
1312487 
50, 834% 
43,813 
9,406 
836,807 
4,072,389 


4, 300 
9.020 
0 
4,382 
35,227 
7550 
14,302 
8,912 
14,780 
30,411 
13,595 
32,174 
Te 432 
0 

tt) 
182,085 


172875 
11,748 
29,623 


798 
34640 
23, 687 
12,598 
40,723 


FISCAL 
1979 


WGe27l 
6,610 
11,350 
2,915 
10.969 
45,220 
245,343 


730722 
73.722 


23 
LiL,74l 
71,061 
24,755 
7,015 
974.310 
12188,905 


2,730 
7.565 
20,265 
4,314 
32,038 
0 
14,651 
4,715 
8,555 
30623 
9,303 
20,155 
6,689 
0 

0 
161,503 


LTe4.t 
199122 
36,533 


1,621 
42140 
67,918 
13,135 
86,814 


¢ 
‘ 


FISCAL 
1980 


16+786 
35660 
17,575 
9,070 
90268 
78,407 
315,759 


$1,506 
51.506 


0 

151,267 
T2477 
25,669 
3,615 
899,029 
16152,057 


5,705 
4,700 
210164 
3,949 


22,838 
0° 


151699 
4,310 
8,175 
26,151 
9,045 
18,364 
11,422 
0 


tY) 
151,522 


16,814 
330112 
49,926 


1,100 
60345 
91,175 
12,313 


140,933 _ 


TOTAL 


. 


136,948 
120737 
151, 332 
59,103 
43,192 
5230502 
2,580,368 


$29,997 
5290997 


230 
935,676 
6716918 
551,794 

$2,727 
To l3l, B66 
96404e2k1 


34,087 

79, 060 

&le%29 

32,138 

331, 848 
TO, 655 

146, 033 
111,160 
157, 724 
272,358 
91.638 

198, 432 
$0,127 

282, 275 
0 


1,899, 004 
246, 673 


62.996 
329, 669 


17,395 


16, 8u5 
418,267 
65, 636 


5184183 


66 


03-12-61 


SOUTH CAROL INA 
PINCKNEY ISLAND 
TYBEE ISLAND 
SAVANNAH 
CAPE ROMAIN 


CAROLINA SANOHILLS 


SANTEE 
STATE TOTALS 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
LACREEK 
LAKE ANDES 


LAKE ANDES wWeMeD. 


KARL MUNDT 

MADISON W.M.D. 

SAND LAKE 

SANWO LAKE WeMeDe 

WAUBAY 

WAUBAY W.M.0. 
STATE TOTALS 


TENNESSEE 
CROSS CREEKS 
WATCHIE 
REELFOOT 
TENNESSEE 
“STATE TOTALS 


TEXAS 

ANAHUAC 

ARANSAS 
BRALORIA 

SAN BERNARD 
LAGUNA ATASCOSA 
SANTA ANA 


ATTWATER PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


BUFFALO LAKE 
HAGERMAN 
MULESIIOE 

STATE TOYALS 


UT AH 


BEAR RIVER MIGA BIRD REFG 


FISH SPRINGS 
Oueay 
STATE TOTALS 


FISCAL 
1973 


t) 


0 

27,372 
17,455 
40,485 
12436.250 
1,521,562 


11,968 
12,060 
32,532 

0 
43,631 


340529 - 


9,329 
38,580 
15,101 

197,730 


24,078 
11,201 
390463 
308,742 
383,48% 


13,082 
74,491 
959 
42212 
40,269 
48,777 
(¢) 
131,306 
455532 
bi,lls 
369,743 


25 88% 
1,491 
14) 
1,503 
26,878 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INFERIOR 


U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE 


NATIONAL WILOLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


FISCAL 
1974 


(1) 

0 

24,668 
14,322 
59,111 
20304440 
25402 541 


8,680 
40635 
20,597 
(1) 
24,337 
510264 
10,923 
6% » 863 


0 
185.299 


26,312 


9,119 . 


485404 
343,014 
426,849 


11,170 
684.980 
4, 068 
4,693 
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MANAGEMENT OF OKEFENOKEE NWR 


Mr. YATES. Based on what has been revealed here this morning, 
the two refuges which have the most number of visitors are Wich- 
ita and Okefenokee. I am rather shocked by the small number of 
people you have taking care of the enormous number of acres at 
Okefenokee. 

Mr. Hester. It is a large swamp. There are only two or three 
access points to the entire refuge. 

Mr. Yates. That is fine. That is the kind of explanation I need. I 
want to find out why you have so few people taking care of it. You 
are saying it is a big swamp. 

Mr. HEsTER. ‘Yes, and it does not require intensive management 
as some other areas might. 

Mr. Yates. Then in your judgment 12 people can take care of all 
that acreage? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Hester. I think we have done an adequate job so far. 

Mr. Yates. How do you know that? Have you been down there? 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Yates. Have you been on duty there for a while? 

Mr. Hester. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. When were you there? 

Mr. HEsTEr. I was last there about a year ago. 

Mr. YATES. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Hester. One day. 

Mr. YATES. One day? 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes. 

Mr. YATEs. Is one day enough to find out what kind of a job they 
are doing down there? 

Mr. Hester. We have other people in our system who have that 
responsibility. 

Mr. YaTEs. Who has that responsibility? 

Mr. Hester. The refuge manager. 

Mr. YATES. The refuge manager said everything was fine? 

Mr. Hester. I think every refuge manager feels he needs more 
people and more money. 

Mr. Yates. If the refuge manager told you he needed more 
people and more money, how can you come to the committee and 
say everything is fine? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, if we had more money and more 
people we could do a better job than we are doing today. 

Mr. Yates. I am trying to find out the kind of job you are doing 
with the amount of money you have. Apparently what you are: 
saying is that no matter what the refuge manager told you, you are 
doing a good job at Okefenokee. Is that a correct conclusion? 

Mr. HEsteEr. It is a relative matter. I think we are doing a good 
job for the amount of money and manpower we have. We could do 
a better job if we had more resources. 

Mr. Yates. What would be a good job at Okefenokee? 

Mr. Mysuak. From the standpoint of evaluating what goes on at 
the refuges, or with the entire wildlife resources with which I am 
associated, we conduct annual programmatic reviews where I, my 
two deputies, or a combination of us plus some Washington staff 
will go to the regions and to the field and into the area offices and 
conduct an evaluation. 
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We have not been at Okefenokee within the last year or two. 

Mr. Yates. Who is ‘“‘we’’? 

Mr. MysHak. Myself or one of my two deputies to conduct a 
programmatic review. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Hester says he was there for a day and found 
everything was fine. 

Mr. Mysnak. All of us were there on a visit. We had a directors’ 
meeting in Florida a year ago. I am not disputing what Mr. Hester 
is saying. 

Mr. Yates. I can understand that. 

Mr. MysHak. My observation also was that everything appeared 
to be going well. However, through area office reviews of the refuge 
itself, through the reviews from the regional office out of Atlanta, 
in our meeting with all of these staffs during our annual reviews, 
the understanding we have is that they are doing what they con- 
sider to be an adequate job in meeting the needs of those resources 
and the public which visits. 

_ Mr. Yates. Let’s read from a report on the National Wildlife 
Refuge System from the Defenders of Wildlife [reading]: 


Just as we expect, the managers of refuges, want more money and more person- 
nel. That is commonplace for every refuge. 


I suppose you also would say that the Defenders of Wildlife 
would find fault with every refuge they looked at. 

This is what the report says about Okefenokee. 

é cee residential buildings are little more than hazardous slums because of lack of 
unas. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Mysuak. That is their interpretation. 

Mr. YATES. Would you agree? 

Mr. MysHak. No. 

Mr. Yates. Are these buildings where your staffs are housed? 

Mr. MysuHak. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Are they good? 

Mr. MysHak. I saw some of these facilities and they looked 
adequate. 

Mr. YATES. Did you look at all the facilities? 

Mr. MysuHak. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Did anybody look at all the facilities? 

Mr. Mysuak. All I can answer, Mr. Yates, is that we have not 
heard a complaint from Okefenokee in our office relative to hous- 
ing facilities there. We have to abide by codes as well as anybody 
else in providing facilities for our employees. 


SUWANEE RIVER SILL DAM SAFETY 


Mr. YaTEs. Then we go on to say, “Vehicles and roads are in fair 
condition. The Suwanee River Sill Dam needs to be repaired as soon 
as possible.”’ Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Mysnak. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Yates. Why? 

Mr. Mysuak. I am not familiar with that project. 

Mr. Yates. Who visited Okefenokee who can answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MysHak. It would have to be out of the area or regional 
office. 
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Mr. Yates. Did the area or regional office tell you anything 
about the dam? Has a complaint been made about the dam at any 
time? 

Mr. Mysnak. I am not familiar with the particular dam because 
there are numbers of dams there. I haven’t the slightest idea as to 
which particular one you are talking about. 

Mr. Yates. This is what somebody saw when somebody was down 
there. The problem that concerns me is whether or not the people 
you have down there in the central office on visit go down there 
long enough to know what is going on in Okefenokee. 

Mr. Mysuak. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that the Sill Dam, 
which is referred to, was repaired over a year ago. 

Mr. YatEs. So that is in good shape? This is a 1977 report. So you 
say that has been repaired. | 

The maintenance backlog amounts to $587,000 and construction 
needs amount to $590,000. Has maintenance been taken care of? 

Mr. Mysuak. Let me go to one other item, Mr. Chairman. In the 
years which have intervened since 1977 we have made significant 
investments in Okefenokee. I thought I had the figure but I do not. 


DAM SAFETY INSPECTION 


Mr. Yates. Somebody ought to know what is in your justifica- 
tion. I have page 261 here. You propose a dam inspection program. 
[reading]: 

Fish and Wildlife Service has over 250 dams associated with wildlife refuges, fish 
hatcheries, and research laboratories. In the event of failure, some of the dams have 
the potential for hazards to human life, significant damage to downstream areas, 
and loss of valuable fish and wildlife habitat. Many of the dams have received only 
cursory inspection since they were initially constructed. A systematic inspection of 
all dams is a necessary first phase of a comprehensive dam safety program. 


You want to implement an inspection program for approximately 
200 dams at a cost of $1,700,000. I assume that includes the Okefe- 
nokee Dam. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. MysnHak. All of it. 

Mr. YATES. Will you or somebody take a look at Okefenokee Dam 
if you get the increase of $1,700,000? 

Mr. SoKoLoskI. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. This also states that: [reading]: 


Inspection of the dams will allow the Service to identify potential problem areas 
and to request funds to make repairs wherever appropriate. 


Do you know whether this request for dam safety is being with- 
drawn under the new Reagan budget? 

Mr. HEsTEr. I can say it is under consideration. 

Mr. Yates. Did you recommend it or is this something that OMB 
has recommended? 

Mr. HEsTErR. We discussed it as a possible tradeoff for other kinds 
of reductions. 

Mr. Yates. Let me read again as to what you are trading off 
here. You have over 250 dams in your refuges and hatcheries. 

You say: [reading]: 

In the event of failure some of the dams have the potential for hazards to human 


life and significant damage to downstream areas, and loss of valuable fish and 
wildlife habitat. 
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Many of the dams have received only cursory inspection since 
they were initially constructed. 

If that is true, why in the world would you ever trade it off? 

Mr. Hester. I might mention that in our deliberations we have 
looked at the possibility of trading off some part of that, not 
necessarily all of those funds. If that were done, the amount which 
was retained, whatever amount that might be, would be used for 
those which have the most critical aspects. 

Mr. Yates. How do you know which are the critical areas? 

Mr. Hester. Primarily larger dams. The budget request includes 
inspection of small dams, dikes around refuges and things like 
that. 

Mr. YatrEs. What are we supposed to do? The committee now is 
aware of a potential hazard to human life, significant damage to 
downstream areas and a loss of valuable fish and wildlife habitat 
as a result of the conditions at some of the dams. 

You have requested a tradeoff for some of the dams. That would 
assume that you have not placed in that tradeoff any of the funds 
necessary for the protection of dams, damage to which might result 
under those conditions. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hester. The amount we retain would be used to examine 
those dams which have the potential for the greatest damage. 

Mr. YATEs. In my judgment, then, we have to know a breakdown 
of those funds. We have to know what you retained and where. 

Mr. Hester. I would think so. 


DAM RISK CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Yates. What areas are being retained in order to protect 
human life and your refuges. 

Mr. Hester. I would assume that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Yates. Do we have that? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. We have a list of all the dams on Federal Fish 
and Wildlife property. 

Mr. YaTEs. How many dams are there? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Two hundred-plus. 

Mr. YaTEs. This says over 250. 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. That is approximately correct, 250. Some of 
the dams are so small they are insignificant in terms of possibly 
causing damage. 

Mr. Yates. Will they be a hazard to human life if they break or 
rupture? 

Mr. Butersaucu. Based on the classification process which came 
down through the Department, there are three categories, low, 
significant or high possibility of risk, with concern for risk to 
humans if something goes wrong. 

We have taken a quick look, without professional expertise, on 
dam safety. We have taken a look at those criteria and classified 
those dams which appear either high, low or significant risk. 

Mr. Yates. Who prepared the list on the basis of risk? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Our engineers, internally, within the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Yates. On the basis of field inspections? 
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Mr. BuTERBAUGH. On the basis of field inspection and our knowl- 
edge, not professional knowledge, on dam safety but based on the 
criteria. 

The criteria listed are loss of life, none expected, that would be 
low risk. Loss of a few people is classified as significant. Loss of 
more than a few people is classified as high 

This is a cursory or non-professional type look at all the dams 
that may cause significant loss. 

Mr. YATES. How many such dams are there? a 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. There are about 48 or so which come under 
the category of significant and about 10 under high. All the rest 
are low in this classification system. 

Mr. Yates. And that classification system assumes there has to 
be some repair to those dams? 

Mr. BuTEersauGH. No. It identifies them. The money, then, is 
needed to hire the professionals, train them internally within the 
Service, to go out and look at those dams, starting with those 
which are high risk, to see whether they are in a condition where 
they might wash out in a few years or whether there is some 
problem with them. You cannot doit by looking at them. You have 
to actually do some work on the dam. It is quite expensive. It takes 
special kinds of expertise to do this. The funding is for that pur- 
pose. As far as we know none of these dams at this time are in 
danger of washing out and causing significant damage. 


DAM INSPECTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. YATES. Your justification states many of the dams received 
only cursory inspection. = 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. That is right, because up to this point we have 
not had the opportunity or funding to do more than that. 

Mr. YATES. Have you asked Congress for it? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. $1.7 million is there for that purpose. 

Mr. Yates. $1.7 million permits you to make an examination of 
48 dams? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Yes, it should, based on cost estimates. 

Mr. YarTEs. It states 200 dams for $1.7 million, based on $6,500 
per dam. This is based on information provided by the Water 
Power and Resources Service. Who is that? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Formerly the Bureau of Reclamation. All of 
our technical assistance comes from the former Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. YATES. Does this mean you have not asked to have an 
examination of these dams prior to this budget? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. That is correct; we have not had time to 
complete this part of it. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know of any damage to any of the 250 dams? 
Has there been any report to the Service by any of your inspector 
personnel to indicate the dams are in less than good condition? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Based on my personal knowledge, a number of 
these dams are in need of repair and maintenance. Whether or not 
they are safety hazards has yet to be determined. 

You cannot just walk up to the dam, walk around and tell that. 
It takes detailed inspection, which we do not have the capability of 
performing. 
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Mr. Yates. How many of the 250 are in the category of where 
they are damaged and need repair? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. I am guessing. This is a raw guess, that there 
might be 10 in the total system where our personnel showed con- 
cern. That is because of the age of the dam and looking at it. 

Again this goes back to the Teton Dam. This whole program is 
based on that in an Executive Order. 


DAM SAFETY POTENTIAL HAZARDS 


Mr. Yates. You have earth dams in your system? 

Mr. BuTerBAuGH. Almost all of these are earth dams. Most of 
them in our system are small dams. They have large acreages of 
water but the dams are only a few feet high. There are not large 
populations below them and we are not talking about a reclama- 
tion type of dam. 

Mr. Yates. I am glad to know that. The thing that set up the 
alarm flag was the statement that in the event of failure some of 
the dams have a potential hazard to human life, loss of valuable 
fish and wildlife, and so on. 

I can understand the loss of fish and wildlife if an earth dam 
breaks, even if it is shallow. I am concerned about potential hazard 
to human life. 

Mr. Butersaucu. I think in the case of most of our refuges it 
would be recreation-type use, fishermen, hunters, other people in 
the area, rather than many located in a large city. Some could. 
cause significant damage based on criteria we were given. 

Mr. Yates. If I understand your testimony correctly, and the 
reason I am pressing you on this is obvious, because ordinarily in 
view of the mandate that OMB gave you I would not want to 
jeopardize your position, but I want to know the amount of money 
which was reduced in your tradeoff with OMB from the $1.7 
million. 

Mr. Hester. From all the discussions I have had I would antici- 
pate we would have a minimum of $700,000 left. 

seat Yates. Divide that by 8,500. How many dams are being looked 
at: 

Mr. Hester. That is an average cost figure. 

Mr. Yates. I know that. That is the figure you gave us. 

Mr. Hester. As Mr. Buterbaugh pointed out, the dams we would 
examine under a reduced amount would be starting with those we 
felt posed the greatest hazard. 

Mr. Yates. You don’t know how many so-called high risk dams 
you have? 

Mr. Burersaucu. Fifty-five significant and high. We feel 
$700,000 would be adequate to cover just those which are signifi- 
cant or high risk. It would not allow us to look at the other 200- 
plus which are in the low risk category. We can perhaps make a 
cursory examination. 

Mr. Yates. Even though the breach of them might result in 
extensive damage? 

Mr. BuTerBaucu. If they are classified as low it would be diffi- 
cult for them to do that because there would be no loss of life 
expected because there are no human structures present. 
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Economic loss would be minimal because areas below the dams 
are undeveloped and there are only occasional structures or agri- 
culture. If it is qualified as low it meets those criteria. 

Mr. Yates. As far as testimony to the committee is concerned, 
what if OMB knocks out the $700,000? Then you are in trouble. 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. We would not be in a position to perform any 
of the inspections. 

Mr. YATES. Would you agree with that statement that there is a 
high degree of risk present and it should be the source of some 
concern? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YATES. You would agree with that? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Yes, sir. 


YCC WORK ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. YaATEs. We will look for that particularly when the OMB 
budget comes in. 

Would you also try to find out the number of YCC people you 
had in each of those years and where they worked in terms of 
numbers? 

Mr. SOKOLOSKI. Yes. 

[Committee note—see page 67.] 

Mr. Yates. What is your impression of the work done by YCC? 
What do they do for you? 

Mr. Hester. They work on national wildlife areas. 

Mr. YATES. What do they do? 

Mr. Hester. They perform a number of jobs helping with mainte- 
nance of grounds and facilities primarily. We also have the YACC 
program. 

Mr. YaATEs. That is not before this committee. That comes out of 
the Labor Department. That is another budget. We fund YCC. We 
have the impression that YCC does creditable work. 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. I am trying to find out what it does for you, whether 
it saves money, whether if they did not do the work the work 
would have to be done by contract, outsiders or by you. 

Mr. Hester. If they did not do it the work would not get done or 
it would have to be done by our other personnel. 

Mr. YATES. What work do they do? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Myshak and Mr. Buterbaugh can explain that. 

Mr. AuCor1n. What is the YCC personnel number? 

Mr. MysHak. YACC? 

Mr. AuCorn. What is the YCC number? Do you have that? 

Mr. Mysuaxk. One hundred ten camps in fiscal year 1980, with 
1,865 youngsters in that program. 

Mr. YATES. Do you know where they were hosted? 

Mr. MysnHak. In all 50 States. 

Mr. Yates. I would like you to put into the record a more 
comprehensive statement as to what they did for you. 

Mr. Hester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. And how they saved money for you, if they did. 

Mr. HEstTeEr. Yes, sir, they did. 

(The information follows:] 
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The Youth Conservation Corps is a 6-8 week summer program for 15-18 year olds 
chosen by random selection from all areas of the population. Its objective is to 
accomplish needed conservation work on public lands, provide gainful employment 
for 15-18 year old males and females of all social, economic, ethnic and racial 
classifications and to develop in participating youth an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Nation’s natural environment and heritage. In order to accomplish these 
goals, the young people are employed at a minimum wage for 30 hours a week for 
eight weeks and receive 10 hours per week of environmental education. 

The conservation of migratory birds, endangered species, and other fish and 
wildlife resources are the major responsibilities of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
YCC enrollees assist in this conservation effort by improving wildlife habitat, clear- 
ing streams and channels, stocking fish, and banding waterfowl and other birds. 
During fiscal year 1980 these young people were paid $3.15 per hour. If the work 
were done by regular employees or contracted, it would have cost $6.10 per hour. 
Because of funding limitations within the Service, professional staff and skilled 
maintenance personnel often have to do unskilled work. With YCC enrollees availa- 
ble to undertake labor-intensive projects, these staff personnel are free to perform 
their professional wildlife management duties. In addition, much regular mainte- 
nance work cannot be accomplished with the limited Service staff. YCC accom- 
plishes much of this work. 

During the summer of 1980, 1,858 young people worked 30 hours per week for 8 
weeks. It would have taken 214 regular employees one year to do the work previous- 
ly scheduled for accomplishment by these young people. Salaries for the enrollees 
were $1,400,000. Salaries for regular staff to perform these duties would have been 
aad $2,600,000. This represented a savings to the government of 

1,200,000. 


REFUGE SAFETY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Yates. The budget for the Office of the Secretary for the 
next fiscal year, on page 102, refers to wildlife management [read- 
ing]: 

Wildlife management is a major responsibility of the Department of the Interior. 
YCC enrollees assist in meeting this responsibility by improving waterfowl, fish, 
transfer operations; by the taking of fish and wildlife population surveys; and, 
through construction and maintenance of fish raceways and water fowl nesting 
facilities. In fiscal year 1979, wildlife habitat improvement efforts were carried out 
on 89,514 acres of Federal lands and waters. Representative examples of activities 
during the current year include the moving of fish from an established pond to a 
new lake, and the banding of wood ducks at Muscatatuck National Wildlife Refuge; 
_ the clearing of trees, brush, and debris with an eye to improving more than 10 miles 
of the Lake Erie shoreline and the 8,000 acres of wetlands managed by the Ottawa 
National Wildlife Refuge; and the locating and taking down information on bluebird 
nests, picking up dead ducks that died of botulism, banding ducks and running 
vegetation transects at the Horicon National Wildlife Refuge. 


How many other kinds of risk do you have on the refuges than 
Cams which the committee should be made aware of? Are there 
any‘ 

Mr. Mysnak. The only other area of potential threat to human 
safety that I can perceive would be the state of our other facilities, 
such as buildings, roads, and dikes. 

Mr. Yates. You have interpretation centers where people visit. 
Are any of those in bad repair to the point they might be danger- 
ous to people coming inteifhem? Are there dangers in your camp- 
grounds which woulg requ é€ campgrounds to be closed or rehabili- 
tated? “ aa 

What is the condition ofthe roads which tourists take as they 
come through the facilitig Ss? Are there areas of risk we should 
know about? - 
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Mr. Hester. We have safety and security people who look into 
that very matter for us. We currently have 16 people devoted to 
this effort. ? 

Mr. Yates. Throughout the entire system? 

Mr. Hester. Yes. We spend $864,000 a year on safety and secu- 
rity. 

Mr. Yates. What do 18 people do? 

Mr. HEstTeEr. Sixteen people. 

Mr. Yates. What do 16 people do? How much of your total 
acreage can 16 people cover? ) 

Mr. Hester. They spend much of their time in training people 
such as managers of our facilities to be aware of these kinds of 
hazards. 

Mr. YatEs. Do they make the inspections? 

Mr. Hester. They do some inspection, yes. 

Mr. Yates. How much inspection can they do? If they are train- 
ing managers, how much time do they spend training managers 
and how much time do they spend looking at the condition of these 
refuges themselves? | 

Mr. Hester. We depend primarily on the managers to do that. I 
do not have the actual number of inspections. . 

Mr. YATES. Should we not know that? What do your managers 
report with respect to dangers existing at these refuges? 

Mr. MysHak. One response to the question you asked earlier 
relative to safety at these facilities, in our BLHP program, one of 
the first things given one of the highest priorities in the construc- 
tion or rehabilitation work is safety. Safety is one of the uppermost 
priorities. 

Mr. Yates. That is four years old. How much money did you 
spend for that program? 

Mr. MysHak. To date in the BLHP program we received $180 
million. 

Mr. YATES. In the area of safety? 

Mr. Mysnwak. This is total. 

Mr. YATES. We are talking about safety. 

Mr. Mysuak. I could not break that out. I would have to supply 
it. 

Mr. Yates. How much of the $180 million was for safety and 
risk? What did you tell the committee which justified the conclu- 
sion within that figure of funds to take care of safety and risk? 

Mr. HEsTER. Some was replacement of outmoded buildings or 
vehicles, bridges, dikes, and things of that nature. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Do you have a report on how the money 
was spent? 

Mr. Hester. We can provide that. | 

Mr. YateEs. Let’s have a provision of that for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


CONSTRUCTION RELATED TO SAFETY 


Reduction or elimination of safety hazards to employees and visitors was the 
predominant consideration in the Bicentennial Land Heritage Program. Deteriorat- 
ed buildings, antiquated and unsafe power equipment, roads and trails with severe 
ruts and potholes were among the primary facilities rehabilitated or replaced due to 
safety hazards. 

The Bicentennial Land Heritage Program funding eliminated the most severe 
safety problems. About 20 percent of the $180.3 million appropriated was related to 
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safety. For example, about 50 percent of the new equipment category expenditures 
of $13.7 million related to employee safety. A similar portion of the public use 
facility rehabilitation or new construction expenditures of $10.7 million related to 
safety hazards. Also, about 40 percent of the rehabilitation or replacement of 
administrative and maintenance facilities expenditures of $59.6 million corrected a 
variety of safety risks. 


Mr. YATES. Has that been upgraded since the bicentennial report 
to show additional risks and risk areas? 

Mr. Mysnak. We are still operating under that funding. 

Mr. Yates. I know that, except you had completed a survey up to 
that time leading to the amount of money you requested for 1976 
funding. Since that time you have been operating for an additional 
four years. Have any;of those areas deteriorated to the point there 
are additional risk areas? 

Mr. Mysuak. I would imagine there are. 

Mr. Yates. So would I. What areas are they? What have your 
area managers told you? What did the Okefenokee manager tell 
you when you visited him last year? Did he tell you that any of the 
dams were high risk? Did he tell you the condition of the roads 
were bad? Were there risks? Did you just dismiss this as a manag- 
er’s request for additional funds? 

Mr. Mysnak. One statement on safety surveillance. Each year as 
part of the budget exercise the regions have to submit all construc- 
tion requests through the regular budgetary process. It ultimately 
ends up in one of the five different program area offices. In this 
case the two principal focuses are in the wildlife and fisheries 
programs. We will provide the other information. 

[The information follows:] 


REMAINING SAFETY RISKS ON REFUGES 


To our knowledge, there are no major safety problems on refuges. When safety 
problems are identified as a result of routine inspections they are identified as a 
result of routine inspections they are corrected using available operation and main- 


tenance funding. Where major problems are uncovered, they are corrected through 


the budget process. For example, the fiscal Pheu: 1982 budget contains funding to . 
is all refuge dams and dikes that would threaten human life in the event of a 
ailure. 


Mr. Yates. Are there several high-risk people here? 

_ Mr. Mysuak. There are three program managers here who have 
responsibility for facilities. We review these requests which come 

in for construction and critically analyze them from the standpoint 

of safety and critical need for visitor use. Wildlife resource de- 

mands are also considellied These things are all carefully scruti- 

nized all the way through to the Washington office. 


- ACCIDENTS ON REFUGES 


Mr. Yates. How many accidents did you have on your refuges 
last year? Do you get reports of accidents? 

Mr. Mysuak. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. By refuges? 

Mr. MysHak. Major accident reports we get in Washington are 
usually deaths. We get those right away. 

Mr. YaTEs. You get reports on the death of a tourist? 

Mr. Mysuax. Anybody, employee. 
iy Yates. Did you receive any reports of deaths in the year 
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Mr. Mysuak. One employee, yes. 

Mr. YATES. One employee died? 

Mr. Mysuak. That I am aware of. 

Mr. Yates. As a result of what? 

Mr. Mysnak. Aircraft accident. 

Mr. YarTeEs. He was flying an aircraft? 

Mr. Mysnak. No, he was not flying it. He was in an aircraft. 

Mr. Yates. Was he on duty while in the aircraft? 

Mr. Mysnak. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Where was this? 

Mr. MysHak. In Nevada. 

Mr. Yates. On which refuge? 

Mr. Mysnak. On the Desert Refuge. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have planes? Was he flying one of your 
planes? 

Mr. Mysuak. In a charter. 

Mr. YATES. What happened? 

Mr. Mysnak. It is under investigation. I prefer not to—— 

Mr. Yates. This happened in 1980 and it is still under investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. Mysnak. There is litigation associated with it. 

Mr. YATES. Can you tell us off the record? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Yates. This is the only death which occurred during 1980? 

Mr. Mysuak. I forgot about one. We had a youngster in one of 
our youth programs killed around Christmas time while operating 
a tractor. 

Mr. Yates. Why was he operating a tractor? 

Mr. Mysuak. As part of work training. 

Mr. Yates. Is this YCC? 

Mr. MysHak. YACC. 

Mr. Yates. How many injuries were reported during that year? 
That is the most recent full year you have, 1980? 

Mr. Mysnak. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. How many injuries were reported during 1980? 

Mr. Hester. We do not have it with us. 

Mr. Yates. Would you supply that information for us? 

Mr. Hester. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Also report the kinds of injuries which occurred. 

[The information follows:] 


INJURIES 


A total of 305 work-related employee injuries and illnesses occurred in the Service 
during 1980. This represents a decrease of 27 percent in the Service’s injury/illness 
rate from the previous year. A vast majority of these were minor in nature (cuts, 
bruises, scratches, sunburn, poison ivy, dermatitis, and inflamed joints), but there 
were some more serious types (heart attacks, fractures, hernias, and exposure to 
toxic agents). There was one fatality resulting from the accidental death of a 
backhoe operator. 

The Service recorded only one visitor injury, a fatality, during 1980. This infortun- 
ate incident was the death of a child who wandered away from a group of visiting 
school children into a work area on a refuge and was crushed by a roadgrader blade 
which toppled over when she climbed onto it. 
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ANNUAL INJURIES IN THE SERVICE 


Mr. YATES. Does anybody know the number of injuries you nor- 
mally have during the year, if you can use the term “normally’’? 
Does anybody know the number of accidents which occur in a 
particular year? 

Mr. Hester. We can obtain that. 

[The information follows:] 


EMPLOYEE ACCIDENTS 


The average number of accidents per year for the period 1978-1980 in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is 248. This figure includes all types of accidents (motor vehicle, 
aircraft, watercraft, fire, etc.). 

The average number of employee injuries per year for the period 1978-1980 in the 
Fish and Wildlife Servige is 359. This includes injuries from all causes, including 
those unrelated to “accidents” (muscle strains, poison ivy, sunburn, heart attacks, 
insect bites, bee stings, etc.) ranging in severity from minor injuries to fatalities. 


Mr. Yates. Do you remember any accidents which occurred as 
the result of a failurg at any of your facilities, a caving in, breach 
of a dam, or an infident of that type? There also might be a 
slippage or washout of a trail, or bad roads. 

Mr. Hester. Vehicles and airplanes, sir. I am sure there are 
others. Those are the ones I remember right now. 

Mr. YATEs. How many suits do you have filed by visitors to your 
camps who complain of accidents occurring as a result of facilities 
made available by he Government? Do you have any lawsuits? I 
am referring now to all of your facilities. 

Mr. Mysnax. I am not aware of any other than what might be 
the result of accidents. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a general counsel who can tell us that? 
Is he here? 

Mr. Hester. I don’t think anybody here can answer that. 

Mr. YATEs. Let’s get an answer to that, too. 

[The information follows:] 


Tort CLAIMS 


During the past year, 86 tort claims totalling $59,700 were filed against the 
Service. All the claims were related to motor vehicle accidents, with the bulk being 
for property damage. None of the claims resulted from injuries to visitors. 


LITTLE WHITE RIVER DAM 


Mr. Yates. Somebody pays attention to the dams apparently. 
This is on page 219 [reading:] 

The Little White River Dam has several defects which must be corrected to 
continue to use it as a major water source for Lacreek NWR. This dam was 


inspected by the Corps of Engineers for compliance with the National Dam Safety 
Program. 


How did they happen to do that? Did you ask them to do it? 
Mr. Mysnak. I don’t know. 

Mr. YaTEs. Who is your next expert, Mr. Hester? 

[No response. ] 

Mr. YArTEs. [reading]: 

The sides of the dam are eroding and tree roots extend through the structure. The 


height also needs to be raised. The specific work listed under the description of the 
project was recommended by the Corps to correct deficiencies. 
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How did the Corps happen to look at that dam? : 

Mr. Hester. The Service requested them to prior to the time 
WRPS was assigned inspection responsibilities. 

Mr. Yates. How many dams constructed by the Corps are there 
on your properties? 

Mr. Hester. Not many, but I do not have a specific number. 

[The information follows] 


SERVICE DAmMs 


The Service has eight dams located on National Wildlife Refuges that were 
designed or constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 
Arkansas 


Levee A Dam, White River NWR. | 
Dry Lake Dam, White River NWR. = 
Floodway Dam (South end control structure), Big Lake NWR. 
Ditch 8 Control Structure Dam, Big Lake NWR. 
Diversion Structure Dam, Big Lake NWR. 
North End Structure Dam, Big Lake NWR. 
Illinois 


Devils Kitchen Dam, Crab Orchard NWR. 


Iowa : 
Desoto Lake Control Structure, Desoto NWR. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


Mr. Yates. I get the impression, and I hate to say this, that you are 
not well prepared for this hearing today. Perhaps we better postpone 
it and have you look at your justification again. 

We will let you know when to return. 


TuEspDAY, May 5, 1981. 
WITNESSES 
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RONALD E. LAMBERTSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE; 

GALEN L. BUTERBAUGH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, FISHERY RESOURCES; 

ADAM A. SOKOLOSKI, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PLANNING AND BUDGET; 

JAMES W. PULLIAM, JR., DEPUTY ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM; 

RICHARD N. SMITH, ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, RESEARCH; AND 

WILLIAM D. BETTENBERG, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 


OPENING REMARKS 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Reporter, show the hearing coming to order. 

This is a continuation of an earlier hearing in the appropriation 
for fiscal year 1982 on the appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

When we last met, the Fish and Wildlife Service had not yet 
received an approval from OMB of its revised budget for 1982. 
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That is now before us. It would appear that since we last met, 
you seem to have lost $42,588,000 in the Resource Management 
account. Is that about right? 

You also lost $22,663,000 in the construction account. Is my 
conclusion correct? 

Mr. Hester. That’s correct. 

Mr. Yates. OK. What is going to happen to your programs as a 
result of the reductions? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to present a 
brief statement which will summarize those changes. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Hester. I am glad to be here again for this continuation. I 
would like to point out that the revised budget request for the 
Resource Management appropriation is $221.5 million, a reduction 
of $42.6 million from the January request and $4.1 million less 
than appropriated to date in fiscal year 1981. 

We are proposing an increase of $3.8 million for operating and 
maintaining national wildlife refugees and $1.6 million for the 
Same purpose at national fish hatcheries over the base. 

These increases are of high priority, because rising costs of mate- 
rials, supplies and labor over the past. several years have necessi- 
tated deferral of normal cyclical maintenance of facilities such as 
water control structures, dikes, raceways, ponds, irrigation and 
pumping systems, as well as support facilities such as buildings, 
roads, fences and equipment. These must be addressed in fiscal 
year 1982 if we are to fulfill our stewardship responsibilities. 

Operational costs such as fish food, electrical power, and other 
utilities have also been impacted by cost escalation. 

Mr. Yates. These increases you have received will not be nearly 
sufficient to reflect the additional costs of inflation, will they? 

Mr. Hester. This will require a great deal of management on our 
part. 

Mr. Yates. What do you mean, “management’? The answer to 
my question, then, is “yes.” I say the increases you have received 
for the two accounts that you said were so important are not 
sufficient to reflect the increases to your expenses that inflation 
- brought, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Hester. That is generally correct. We do feel we will get into 
questions of pay account and other adjustments that may be 
coming, also. 

Mr. Yates. Are pay account increases a part of those two ac- 
counts, or separate? 

Mr. Hester. They are separate. 

Mr. Yates. But that doesn’t relate to what we are talking about 
now, does it? 

We are talking about two operating accounts, aren’t we? 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Yates. Are we talking about two very important operating 
accounts? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, we are. 


DAM SAFETY FUNDING 


Mr. Yates. We are talking about two accounts that require, from 
your statement, investment in significant amounts by the Federal 
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Government. I have the impression with respect to your dams and 
sons of your ponds, that if you don’t put it in, they are going to 
rea | 

There’s a possibility of their breaking, is that correct? 

Mr. Hester. We have a figure in here, an increased figure for 
dam safety that is included later, not in this right here. 

Mr. Yates. Not in those? 

Mr. HEsTEr. That’s correct. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have adequate funds allotted under the re- 
vised budget for dam safety? 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. That is an absolute yes, and that is of very great 
importance to this committee. 

Mr. Hester. I would like to point out that this is for the inspec- 
tion of those dams. It is for the inspection of the dams that we 
consider to be the larger, more likely to be a risk. It is not an 
examination of all of the dams owned by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Mr. Yates. What do you mean by, “It’s for inspection of the 
dams considered to be a greater risk?” I suppose we ought to start 
out by referring to your revised justification on page 12, which is 
what you are talking about, implementation of a dam inspection 
program. 

You say here: 

The original proposal was $1,700,000 to inspect 200 dams associated with the 
national wildlife refuges, hatcheries and research laboratories. The dams are classi- 


fied on the basis of having low, significant, or high potential for hazard to human 
life or private property in the event of failure. With this revised request, only the 56 _ 


dams of high or significant potential for immediate hazards to human life or private 
property in the event of failure will be inspected, and repairs initiated if necessary 
and as feasible. 


The remaining dam inspections— 


56 from 200 leaves 144 * * * and repair costs will be deferred until future years. 
As far as is known, the remaining dams do not pose any immediate threat to 
human life or property. 


You say, “as far as is known.” What does that mean? How often 
have you inspected the remaining dams? 

How do you know whether they present a risk? 

Mr. Hester. Some of those are very low dams. I would like to ask 
Mr. Buterbaugh to further answer the question. 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. The dams not included in the 56 would be less 
than six feet high, or the maximum storage would be less than 15 
acre feet of water. 

Also, under the criteria we use, they would not have any human 
habitation or any significant facilities below the dam. So we have 
eliminated all the dams that are small in size that would pose a> 
risk. 

Mr. Yates. One hundred and forty-four dams fit in that category? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Correct. 

Mr. Yates. I suppose all 56 dams differ. But I take it from your 
statement that all of them are over six feet. . 

Mr. BuTEersauGu. Yes. This would be a dam 25 feet or more in 
height from the natural base of the water bed and has an impound- 
ing capacity of more than 50 acre feet. 
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We are talking about the larger ones. Also, the significant or 
high-risk category deals with those that have human habitation 
below or significant facilities of some kind. 

Mr. YaTEs. Have you inspected the 56 dams to determine their 
condition? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. No, we have not. This funding is for the in- 
spection. We have identified the dams only to the point of deter- 
mining their risk and what level they would fit in, the size and 
general class that the dam would fit into. 

This money is to contract with the Water and Power Resources 
Service, Department of the Interior, who are the experts on dam 
safety. We do not have experts internally to deal with dam safety, 
that is inspections of dams. 

This money will be used to contract for inspection of these dams 
and provide the expertise to go out, do the work and give us a 
written report. Then we can develop a cost estimate on those that 
are unsafe and a list of priorities which we can bring back here. 

Mr. YATES. How long will that take? 

Mr. BuUTERBAUGH. We are talking about at least one year. 


CONDITION OF DAMS 


Mr. YATES. Do you know the condition of all of the 56 dams? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. We have a general idea, again, from more of a 
layman’s perspective of the 56 dams. 

In one case, we know that one of them needs to be repaired, and 
ppere is funding in the construction account for that in the 1982 

udget. 

Mr. YATES. Which one needs to be repaired? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. The White River dam on the Lacreek refuge in 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Yates. What would happen if that dam would break? Before 
I ask that question, what is the nature of the repair that has to be 
done? What is its condition? 

Mr. Mysuak. Mr. Chairman, this dam is principally being re- 
paired to maintain water level. It poses no safety risk. It is to 

maintain water levels for waterfowl—— 
__ Mr. Yates. Then that doesn’t fit the description that Mr. Buter- 
baugh just gave us. I assume that the 56 dams that he is talking 
about, which require inspection, present some kind of a risk. 

Now, what you are saying is that the repair is just being made to 
maintain a water level. There is no risk then, is there, to human 
life or property, if your answer is right? 
~ Mr. Mysunak. That is what I stated, yes, sir. 

Mr. BuTEersBAuGH. The difference is that the dams may need 
repair for other than safety purposes. At many of them, the spill- 
ways are eroding. 

There is not a risk that the core of the dam is going to wash out. 
They still need to be repaired for other purposes, so you will have a 
mixture. 

That is one of the 56 for which there is already funding in the 
budget. Again, it is erosion of the spillway, more than it is safety. 

It's not been inspected safetywise, as far as I know, in that kind 
of detail, to know whether there is a safety problem. Either way, it 
is going to be fixed. 


80-637 0 - 81 - 8 
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Mr. Yates. The justification says it has several defects that must | 
be corrected to continue to use it as a major water source for the 
national wildlife refuge. It’s been inspected by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for compliance with the National Dam Safety Program. 

How many of the 56 dams have been inspected by the Corps of 
Engineers for compliance with the National Dam Safety Program? — 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. There would be two that have been inspected 
at this point. 


BUFFALO LAKE DAM 


Mr. Yates. Little White River and which is the other? | 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. It would be on the Buffalo Lake Refuge in 
west Texas. 

Mr. Yates. Is there a reason for the inspection by the Corps of 
Engineers for these two dams? 

Mr. BuTerBauGH. They were built by the Corps—at least one 
was built by them—Jim, maybe you want to answer that? 

Mr. PuttiaM. Buffalo Lake (Umbarger Dam) was a SCS project 
built back in the mid-1980s by PWA and WPA. There were a 
couple of dams built on the same‘design standards. 

The spillway in the dam was incorrectly designed. The safety — 
factor has to do with the design of the spillway, not so much the 
dam itself. 

The Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation have inspect- 
ed the dam. And we know that this does pose hazards—if that dam 
goes out with a full storage of water behind it, we know it poses 
potential safety problems to people and property downstream. 

As a result, we have opened the gates and we are keeping that 
lake dry at the present time. We have looked at it on a preliminary 
basis. Right now, it looks like to replace that spillway, it would 
probably cost us in the neighborhood of $15 to $20 million. 

Mr. Yates. If you don’t replace the spillway, what happens to the 
refuge? 

Mr. PutiiaM. Well, the waterfowl are using other refuges, and 
lakes in the area. But basically, we are keeping the lake dry. 

Mr. Yates. Does the fact that the waterfowl are using other 
refuges mean you don’t have to repair the spillway of this dam? 

Mr. Puta. There is a risk involved with that in the event we 
get a flash flood coming down through the watershed; we could not 
release all of the water through the water control structure. 

There is a pipe that goes under the dam, for water control, that 
we keep open. In the event we can’t let it out fast enough, it could 
overtop the dam and wash it out, plus all the water that has 
accumulated behind it. There is a potential for government liabili- 
ty. 

Another problem is that the dam has been there since 1938. 
There are people downstream who have come to expect the protec- 
tion the dam offers. 

Mr. YaATEs. What protection does the dam offer? 

Mr. Puuuiam. It offers the protection from floods. 

Mr. Yates. Then it is a flood control project. 

Mr. PULLIAM. Yes, it was built in the 1980s by PWA-WPA. We got 
it in the late 1950s. 

Mr. Yates. Are you responsible for it? 
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Mr. PuLuiaAM. That’s correct. 

P ue Yates. If it’s dry now, why are you responsible for a flash 
ood’? 

Mr. PutiiAM. That is the reason we are keeping it dry, so we 
won't have water stored behind it in the event it washes out. 

Mr. Yates. I still don’t understand. If the waterfowl are using 
other refuges now, and the dam is dry, why do you have to fix the 
dam? Why not just leave things as they are now? 

Mr. Pu.iiaM. Because of the potential—in that part of Texas, the 
Way rains come, you can get flash floods that would fill the lake 
very quickly. 

Mr. Yates. I see. You mean the lake that is now dry— 

Mr. PULLIAM. Can fill up extremely fast. 

Mr. YATES. Even though the spillway’s open? 

Mr. PULLIAM. That’s correct. Then if it goes out with water 
backed up behind it, you have additional potential for damage 
downstream. 

Mr. Yates. Are you saying that you have to fix the spillway, 
even though the waterfowl! don’t need it? 

Mr. PuLuiAM. That’s correct. That is what we are wrestling with, 
Mr. Chairman. We haven’t come to a final conclusion on that, but 
as far as the waterfowl management is concerned, it’s extremely 
doubtful that it would be worth an investment on our part of $15 
to $20 million to fix the spillway and dam. 

Mr. Yates. Why don’t you give it back to the Corps of Engineers 
if you don’t need it for a refuge? 

Mr. PuLLiAM. The Corps of Engineers never had it. The Soil 
Conservation Service originally managed the area. 

Mr. YATES. Then give it back to the Soil Conservation Service 
and let them be responsible for it. 

: a PULLIAM. We could pursue that, but I doubt if SCS wants it 
ack. 

Mr. YAteEs. It looks like that repair has to be made in order to 
protect the people? 

Mr. PuLuiaAM. That is what it’s beginning to look like, that’s 


Mr. Yates. Unless you knock down the walls of the dam. 

Mr. PuLuiaM. Which we cannot do, either. 

Mr. YaTEs. Why can’t you? Is this an earth dam? 

Mr. Pu.uiam. Yes, with a concrete spillway. 

Mr. YaTEs. Your attorneys tell you what? 

Mr. PuuiiaM. Our attorneys advise us because the dam has been 
there since 1988 and people downstream, toward Canyon, Tex., 
have come to expect the dam as protection, then, in fact, the 
Government is now responsible for continuing to provide that pro- 
tection. . 

BUFFALO LAKE DAM REPAIR COSTS 


Mr. Yates. Is there money in the budget for this? 
Mr. PuLuiaM. No, there is not. 

Mr. YATES. There is no money in the budget for this? 
Mr. Putuiam. No money in the budget. 
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Mr. YATES. What do we do if the Congress approves Gramm- 
Latta? All of Texas is going to vote for Gramm-Latta, anyway, 
aren’t they? 

How much money do you need for that, $15 million? 

Mr. PutuiaM. We estimate $15 million to $20 million. 

Mr. YATES. By the time you get around to it, it will be more than 
that, won’t it? 

Mr. PutuiAM. The cost escalation is probably around 15 percent a 
year. 

Mr. Yates. This is like the other programs the committee is 
faced with, where one department builds housing for the Indians 
and the other department doesn’t put the money in for sanitation. 

Now, did you ask for the money from OMB? 

Mr. Pu.uiAM. Not yet, no, sir. The studies are ongoing. 

Mr. Yates. Well, are you going to try it for a budget item? Or do 
you have to talk to Mr. Bettenberg first? 

Mr. PuuuiaM. That is part of the process. 

Mr. Yates. Part of the process, or part of the problem? 

Mr. PuLuiAM. I said “process.” , 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Bettenberg, what do you think, are you going to 
ask OMB for some money for this? 

Mr. BETTENBERG. I think we would want to explore the options. 

Mr. PuutuiaM. That is precisely what we are doing, I might add. 

Mr. YATES. You are exploring the options? 

What choices do you have? | 

Mr. PuutuiAM. The options become narrower every day. 

Mr. YaTEs. Based on your explanation, I would think they do 
become narrower every day. I would think they would become 
narrower every minute. 

Right now, they are very narrow. What choices does our commit- 
tee have, except to approve it, if there is a possibility of loss of life? 

Mr. PuuuiAM. Mr. Chairman, I think this is symptomatic— 

Mr. Yates. Is there any choice other than what you have de- 
scribed to the possibility of loss of life? : 

If they have a flash flood, there is the possibility of loss of life. 

Mr. Pu.uiaM. There is a possibility, yes, sir. 

Mr. YATES. What choice do we have, then? How can Mr. Betten- 
berg continue to explore the options, such as a reprogramming? 

Mr. PutuiaM. That certainly is an option. 

Mr. BETTENBERG. We have not examined it on the department 
level. From the testimony so far, I guess I would say that we would 
have to ask the question whether or not this shouldn’t be the State 
of Texas’ responsibility. 

Mr. Yates. The State of Texas’ responsibility? 

Mr. BETTENBERG. And not the wildlife refuge. 

Mr. YATES. Would you consider this to be the State of Texas’ 
responsibility? 

Mr. PuLuiAM. Our attorneys also tell us that these are prelimi- 
nary discussions, apparently we have considered surplusing the 
refuge. We can’t keep water in it. 

It is not worth putting $20 million into the dam, so we have 
considered declaring the refuge surplus. We understand the Feder- 
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al Government cannot declare the refuge surplus so long as this 
unsafe dam is on the property. | 

We can’t even give it away. We come back to my statement that 
our options are becoming more narrow every day. It is a dilemma, 
and it is the kind of thing that this is a very real potential in the 
entire dam safety program. 

Once you discover the hazards, the costs for repairs could be 
astronomical. 
4 ay YaTEs. How many such situations do you have in your 56 

ams: 

Mr. PULLIAM. That is the only one we are aware of, so far. 

Mr. YatEes. How many of them have you looked at recently? 

Mr. PuuuiaM. We have looked at Little White River and we have 
looked at Buffalo Lake. 

Mr. YATES. What happened to the other 54? 

Mr. PuLLIAM. There is money in that 1982 budget for that. 


DAM INSPECTION 


Mr. YATES. Has anybody looked at them in 1981 or 1982 or 1979? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. We have been identifying the dams, and again, 
from the criteria, in terms of the conditions, other than our own 
people being on the site, we don’t have any information until we 
get the experts in to look at them. 

Mr. YATEs. Is it reasonable to assume there may be one or two 
Pots in the same condition as Buffalo Lake, or the White River 

am‘ 

Mr. Puuiam. We are not aware of them. 

Mr. Yates. I know that. That is what troubles me, the fact that 
you are not aware of any. 

But I am wondering whether there are any in existence where a 
breach of some kind could cause the water to spill out on people 
below. How do we get the answers to that question? 

You are going to have a dam inspection program. How long will 
it take the Corps of Engineers to inspect those dams? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. About a year or less, by the Water and Power 
Resources Service in the Department of Interior. It will not be done 
by the Corps. 

Mr. YATES. That’s the Bureau of Reclamation. No wonder I didn’t 
recognize it. They don’t come before us. 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. In answer to your question, it would be reason- 
able to expect that when we inspect the 56, that some of them are 
going to turn out to be defective in some shape or form that is 
going to require immediate correction. 

Mr. YarTEs. I sit here and wonder why we didn’t do this last year. 
Why weren’t they inspected last year? Where there is a potential 
danger, shouldn’t it be under almost continuous supervision? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. This goes back to the Executive order, the 
Teton break a number of years ago. This is all spin-out on dams as 
a result of that break. 

So this is a program being set up in the Federal Government to 
inspect all dams. 

Mr. Yates. When was the Teton break, in 1976? Three years 
later, On October 4, 1979, there was a presidential memorandum 
directing all Federal agencies to adopt and implement the Federal 
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guidelines for dam safety as prepared by the Ad Hoc Interagency 
Committee on Dam Safety, the Federal Coordinating Council for 
Science, Engineering and Technology. 

Then the Secretary of the Interior Order No. 3048 to implement 
and assign responsibility for a Departmentwide dam safety pro- 
gram in accordance with the President’s memorandum of October 
4, 1979. 

Then there is a proposal on May 5th for the implementation of a 
dam inspection program. You wanted to look at 200 dams in Febru- 
ary. Now you want to look at 56 dams. You want $649,000 to do it. 

How do you know you need $649,000 for this inspection? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. We have met with the Bureau of Reclamation 
people. 

Mr. YATES. This is what they say? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. Right. We have an estimate of the type of a 
team that would be required to go out and inspect each of these 
dams, the government personnel, travel, and length of time. 

It comes out to be about $8500 per dam. That is how we came up 
with the figure. It will vary considerably, but that is an average 
figure we have been given. ; 

The team would be a civil engineer, mechanical engineer and 
geologist for each of the dams. 

Mr. Yates. Are we lucky that the same thing that happened to 
Teton hasn't happened to any one of the 56 dams? Am I creating a 
strawman here? 

Should I be as concerned as I am about the possible danger? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that most of the 
dams we have are relatively small. 

Mr. Yates. That is true. 

Mr. Hester. In addition, a lot of them are in very isolated areas 
because they are built there for their wildlife values. 

Mr. Yates. But he said you have 56 dams that are not in this 
situation. 

Mr. Hester. That are large enough. 

Mr. Yates. That’s right. I don’t worry about your 154. Those are 
remote. We don’t worry about the possibility of damage. 

If there is a break there, it doesn’t hurt the waterfowl, it doesn’t 
hurt anybody else, apparently. 

But here, you have 56 dams, by definition of Mr. Buterbaugh, 
that may cause problems. If there is a break like the Teton Dam, 
then you are in trouble, aren’t you? 

Mr. BuTersauGu. There is some human use—agriculture. There 
is some use below the dam that could be damaged by these dams 
going out. 


NEED FOR REPROGRAMMING 


Mr. Yates. I don’t know what else we can do to expedite this. 

Is this something that should have been in the supplemental, 
rather than the regular budget? Why aren’t you reprogramming 
this? Why aren’t you looking for funds for reprogramming, rather 
than going through the normal channels? 

In my own mind, if I were in charge of this program, I would like 
to get that inspection done tomorrow or the next day because of 
the possibility of damage. It may turn out that there is no possibil- 
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ity of damage, that all the dams are in very good shape, and there 
is no danger of a break. 

But I would guess that there is one or two of them that need 
repair, wouldn’t you, Mr. Buterbaugh? 3 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. It’s very likely. 

Mr. Yates. Why are we waltzing through this instead of asking 
for a reprogramming? Don’t you think this would deserve a repro- 
gramming, Mr. Bettenberg? 

Mr. BETTENBERG. I guess—— 

Mr. Yates. I know you are looking for options, but wouldn’t you 
think so? 

Mr. BETTENBERG. Of course, we are not aware of them, but we 
don’t think that there is any big hazard in any of those. Otherwise, 
I am sure there would be reprogramming. 

Mr. YATES. How do you know? Nobody’s looked at them for three 
years. 

Mr. BETTENBERG. They have not had a thorough safety 
inspection. 

Mr. Yates. When is the last time you looked at each of these 
dams? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. In terms of a thorough safety inspection, we 
have not. In terms of our people seeing the dams on a daily basis 
and being near them, yes. 

Mr. Yates. What can they see if they see them on a daily basis? 
Could they see cracks? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. They could certainly see cracks, major erosion 
problems. Much of this could be observed by a layman. Of course, 
some of it cannot. That is what we are concerned about, making 
sure we have experts there to catch those instances where it is not 
obvious to a layman. 

Mr. Yates. How big are these dams? Does your man walk around 
them to take a look? Is that part of his duties, to see the condition 
of the dam? 

Mr. BuTEerBauGu. I am sure that it is. As part of their routine 
duties, they are in the area. Most are in refuges and water im- 
poundments where there are routine patrols in the area. I am sure 
they look at the dams frequently, particularly since the Teton 
break and since the Department now is putting some emphasis—— 

Mr. Yates. Have you received any notification from any of your 
teams of a need for repair on any of the 56 dams? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Only on the two identified so far. 

Mr. Yates. With respect to 54 of the dams, a fairly frequent 
inspection by your people on the scene has not resulted in any of 
them saying that these dams need repairs, is that correct? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. That’s correct. 

Mr. Yates. I must say I would be surprised if it turns out that 
they didn’t need repair. Is a record kept of the repairs made to 
these dams? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Sokoloski. 

Mr. Soxo.oski. I believe, sir, that as part of the regular rehabili- 
tation and maintenance program of all facilities, both within the 
refuge system and other facilities, we keep a record of all expendi- 
tures for minor and major rehabilitation or construction. Some of 
those could be identified and classified as repairs. 
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Mr. Yates. Would you look at your records and advise the com- 
mittee as to what your records show with respect to the funds 
expended for the maintenance or rehabilitation of those 56 dams? 

Mr. Soxoosk1. We can provide that for the record. 

Mr. Yates. All right, fine. 

Include the location of each of those dams, and the height and 
acre feet of water each contains. You might also, if your files 
indicate, let the committee know whether there have been any 
reports from the refuges indicating that the repairs should take 
place promptly. 

(The information follows:] 


as 
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SERVICE DAMS 


Known problems, as indicated in field reports, are included in the 
following list. None of these are of an immediate emergency nature, 
but may require consideration in the near future (1-3 years). 


Height Acre Feet Maint. Exp. ($000) 
State/Station/Dam (ft) (000 ) 1979 198 1981 
CALIFORNIA 
Modoc NWR 
Dorris Dam 19 11.5 0 0 0 


(Control on outlet structure damaged by ice, making operation 
very difficult. The spillway is earthen and subject to 
serious erosion in the event of overflow.) 


GEORGIA | 
Okefenokee NWR 
Detention Levee 9 325.0 639 .0 0 0 
ILLINOIS 
Crab Orchard NWR 
Little Grassy Dam 77 raed f 0 8 hed 0 
(Structure is presently deficient in emergency spillway capac- 
ity.) ; ; 
Crab Orchard Dam 4 72.5 0 0 0 
(Deficient in emergency spillway capacity.) 
IOWA 
Desoto NWR 
Desoto Lake 12 7.4 0 0 0 
MAINE 
Craig Brook NFH 
Craig Pond 7 1.3 0 0 0 
Moosehorn NWR 
Bearee Flowage 5 0.3 0 0 0 
MISSOURI 
Swan Lake NWR 
Levee 2 10 6 0 20 0 189 .0 
Levee 3 9 12.8 0 0 120 .0 


(Presently, a contract is being prepared for rehabilitation of 
both dams and water control structures.) 
Squaw Creek NWR : 
South Levee 8 14.0 0 0 0 


MONTANA 
C.M. Russel NWR 
Hailstone Dam 16 1.6 0 0 0 
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Height Acre Feet Maint. Exp. ($000) 
State/Station/Dam (£t) (000 ) 1979 1980 1981 
Medicine Lake NWR ores 
Lamesteer Dam 20 03 0 0 0 
Homestead Dam 11. 1333 0 0 oF 
Dam #4 11 738 0 0 0 
Bowdoin NWR ; 
Creedman Dam 19 Dk 0 0 0 
Lake Thibadeau NWR : 
Thibadeau Dam 16 = 1 0 0 0 
Red Rock NWR , 
Widgeon Dike 8 1.0 Peet 0 0 
Diversion Dam 13 0.4 0 0 0 
New York 
Iroquois NWR 
Oneida Dam 9 e Ls 0 0 0 
North Carolina 
McKinney Lake NFH 
McKinney Dam 22 0.4 0 0 0 


North Dakota 
J. Clark Salyer NWR 


Dam 320 10 Lt. 

Dam 326 Z 8.9 40 .0 8.0 18 

Dam 332 10 5.4 10 .0 13 a) 15.0 

Dam 357 2 2345 8 .0 6 0 9.0 
Tweaukon NWR 

North Bay Dam 9 6.2 0.2 o2 ol 
Des Lacs NWR : 

Dam 2 rf 0.3 o'3 0.2 5.0 

Dam 3 7 0.1 0 0.1 2.0 

Dam 4 7 4.9 0.2 O22 8.0 

Dam 5 5 Oct 0.2 0 8.0 

Dam 6 6 0.4 0.3 0.2 9.0 

Dam 7 4 1.0 0.1 0 8.0. 

Dam 7A 7 1.8 0 0 0 

Dam 8 6 4 is | 0 0 0 
Lake Ilo NWR 

Dun Center Dam 27 fe: 0.5 075 0.5 
Devils Lake WMD 

Rock Lake Dam 6 3.0 0 0 0 

Silver Lake 

Diversion “ 


Strawberry L. Dam 
Wood Lake Dam 
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Height Acre Feet Maint. Exp. ($000) 
State/Station/Dam (ft) (000 ) 1979 1980 1981 
Arrowwood NWR 
Sunburst Dam 10 0.1 0 12 0 8.0 
Tomahawk Dam 8 0.3 1.0 0 0 
Spring Water 
Lake Dam 4 Fi 0 0 0 
Upper Souris NWR 
Dam 41 S55 3.6 2.2 0.2 0.2 
Lake Darling Dam 31 112.1 0.1 0 0.5 
Dam 87 16 1.3 0.3 0.1 0.5 
Dam 96 12 2.9 0.5 0.1 - 200.0 
Oklahoma 
Wichita Mtns. NWR 
Elmer Thomas Dam 48 15 0 0 0 
(Needs rip-rap; some seepage) 
Lost Lake 25 0.1 0 0 0 
(Some seepage, outlet needs repair) 
Comanche’ 33 0 .6 0 0 0 
(Some seepage) 
Oregon 
Basket Slough NWR 
Morgan Dam 17 0.2 0 0 0 
(Some seepage, outlet works inoperable, gate control parts 
missing) 
Pennsylvania 
Erie NWR 
Pool 7 7 0.2 0 0 0 
Pool 9 12 ; 0.5 0 0 0 
South Dakota 
Sand Lake NWR 
Columbia Dan. 5 20.1 0 0 0 
LaCreek NWR 
Dike 10 7 3.4 70 0 0 
Virginia 
Harrison Lake NFH 
Harrison Lake Dam 10 0.4 0) 9.0 5.0 


(Some seepage) 
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Mr. YATES. What else should we be talking about? 


ALASKA FUNDING 


Mr. Hester. One of the items is the Alaska National Interest | 
Lands Conservation Act and the responsibility the Service has for — 


that. 
Mr. YATEs. Tell us about that. 


Mr. Hester. We have established nine new refuges and enlarged | 


seven other refuges in Alaska. 
Our revised budget includes an increase of $6.6 million for this 


purpose. I might point out, as compared to the original request of — 


$13 million. So it is an increase, but not as large an increase as we 
were originally asking for. 
Mr. YATES. This is a new statement by you, incidentally, isn’t it? 
Mr. Hester. Yes. We did prepare a new statement. 
Mr. YATES. I should put that into the record, then. 
[The statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF F. EUGENE HESTER, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman: 


It is my privilege, shared by my associates, to appear again before this 
Subcommittee to discuss the budget request before you for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


I heartily support the President's national economic objective of reducing 
inflation due in part to continued Federal budget deficits. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service will do its part. Savings can be made in Service programs 
by reducing lower priority programs, improving management efficiency, and 
working more closely with other agencies and the States. 


The key to realizing those opportunities that do exist is the rational 

and precise allocation of the available funding together with alert and 
demanding management. It is for this reason that our budget proposes funds 
to be devoted to two primary purposes: operation and maintenance of Service 
national wildlife refuge facilities and fishery facilities to improve 
Management and efficiency, and implementation of the recently enacted Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act. 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The revised request for the Resource Management appropriation is 
$221.5 million, a reduction of $42.6 million from the January request 
and $4.1 million less than appropriated to date in fiscal year 1981. 


We are proposing an increase of $3.8 million for operating and maintaining 
national wildlife refuges and $1.6 million for the same purpose at 
national fish hatcheries over the base. These increases are of high 

. priority, because rising costs of materials, supplies and labor over the 
past several years have necessitated deferral of normal cyclical maintenance 
of facilities such as water control structures, dikes, raceways, ponds, 
irrigation and pumping systems, as well as support facilities such as 
buildings, roads, fences and equipment, which must be addressed in FY 1982 
if we are to fullfil our stewardship responsibilities. Operational costs 
such as fish food, electrical power, and other utilities have also been 
impacted by cost escalation. The impacts have been more severe at existing, 
older facilities. 


Increased operation and maintenance funding will not only improve effectiveness, 
promote safety and provide basic operational needs but also will respond to 
Congressional concerns expressed about the operation and maintenance funding 

of Service facilities. 
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The Alaska National Lands Conservation Act was signed December 250 1 96U 
The Service request includes amounts to implement the Act. The Act 
esteblished nine new and enlarged seven existing national wildlife 
refuges in Alscka: directed cnecific studies inf Fisch 
resources and established subsistence use of renewable resources.as the 
priority consumptive use on public lands. % 
The revised budget includes an increase of $6.6 million compared to the 
original request of $13.0 million. Of the original requested increase of 
$13 million, the subsistence grant to the State of Alaska was transferred 
to the Office of the Secretary (-$3.5 million), and resources to conduct 
certain study requirements were absorbed in our base. 


The focus of management of the new refuge units is the maintenance of 

all natural and cultural values with particular emphasis on fish and 
wildlife and their habitats. Several factors and difficulties are unique 
to Alaska and become important in determining management objectives and 
strategies: 


e Native cultures and the frontier lifestyles of other rural 
Alaskans are based on subsistence use of fish and wildlife. 


e Mandatory provision of multiple public uses such as hunting, fishing, 
commercial fishing, timber and other economic uses. 


= 


4 ~ 
e Comprehensive planning, a basic prerequisite to intelligent and 

purposeful fish and wildlife stewardship, requires an enumeration 

of the nature and extent of the existing resources of an area and 

their use. ; 
Surveys, censuses, and management studies will be conducted on refuges to 
determine numbers, species, and habitat needs of fish and wildlife 
resources where gaps in existing data are apparent. The basic ecology of 
these lands will also be studied. When completed, the plans will define 
actions required to maintain the viability of ecosystems, including the 
levels of compatible uses for various purposes. The limited time for 
completion of the refuge comprehensive planning task required under 
Section 304(g) of the Act is a high priority in the Service's implementation 
Strategy under the Alaska land Act. 


Habitat preservation activities have been reduced in areas such as 
contaminant evaluations, permits and licenses, areawide planning and 
biological services by $16.7 million from the January request and 
$12.1 million from the $48.2 million appropriated in 1981. Increased 
administrative efficiencies, including reductions in the Washington 
office and regional offices can accomplish some savings. However, closer 
coordination with other Federal agencies and the States will provide 
additional savings and a more balanced approach for conservation and 
development of the Nation's natural resources. No funds are budgeted 
for the cooperative fish and wildlife units, as they. are proposed for 
closure by the end of FY 1981. 
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The January request for endangered species activities was essentially 


the same as the 1981 amount of $24.9 million. The March revision 
reduced this total by $8 million. 


Elimination of grants-in-aid to the States constitutes 50 percent of 
the reduction. These funds were originally designed as seed money to 
promote and support active State involvement in endangered species 
activities. This aim has largely been accomplished and the States can 
pursue their own high priority efforts in the future. Other reductions 


will be made in endangered species listings, protection, and maintenance 
and recovery. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 


The revised request for the Construction! and Anadromous Fish 

appropriation is $7.4 million, a reduction of $22.7 million below the 
January budget request and $28.0 million below the revised FY 1981 request. 
The budget request will continue development and rehabilitation of 
facilities of the National Wildlife Refuge System at a level of $6.0 
million, a reduction of $3.9 million from the January request and $19.2 
million less than in 1981. Reductions are directed only against lower 

_ priority items which are least likely to cause a loss in wildlife benefits. 
These reductions are made against such items as administrative and 
environmental education facilities while preserving important wildlife 
enhancement projects. 


The original proposal for dam safety of $1.7 million would have been 

used to inspect 200 dams. The revised budget provides $649,000 to inspect 
56 dams that have a high or significant potential for immediate hazards 

to human life and private property in the event of failure. The remaining 
dams have little potential for hazard to life or property. Inspections 

on these dams can be deferred, since they do not pose an immediate threat. 


The request for the rehabilitation and development of the domestic 

water supply system at the National Fishery Center, Leetown, West Virginia, 

was retained, but construction at the Gainesville National Fishery Research 

Laboratory, Florida, the National Wildlife Health Laboratory, Wisconsin, 

and the Iron River National Fish Hatchery, Wisconsin, can be deferred. 

The request for energy conservation can also be deferred without detrimental 
impacts on Service operations. 


This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I and my associates will be 
pleased to answer any questions that you or the members of the Committee 
may have. 
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Mr. Yates. Now, you are the new Acting Deputy Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Hester. That’s right. 

Mr. Yates. Are there any replacements that have taken place 
since last we met? 


ADDITIONAL WITNESSES 


Mr. Hester. Not replacements in the sense of new people in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. There are two additional witnesses 
before you today added to the list, Jim Pulliam, who heads the 
National Wildlife Refuge System, and Mr. Richard Smith, also. 

One change in the sense that Mr. O’Connor was here acting in 
the absence of Mr. Lambertson, and Mr. Lambertson is back with 
us now. 

[The biographies follow:] 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


JAMES W. PULLIAM, JR. 
4 


James W. Pulliam, Jr., 44, Deputy Associate Director-National Wildlife Refuge 
System, is from Henderson, North Carolina. He received a B.S. degree in wildlife 
conservation and management from North Carolina State University in 1958. 

Pulliam began his Federal career as an assistant refuge manager on Mingo 
National Wildlife Refuge in Missouri. In 1959 he transferred to the Louisa-Keiths- 
burg Division of the Mark Twain Refuge, where he remained until 1961. He then 
became a wildlife biologist in the area acquisition office in Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
before moving to Webster, South Dakota, in 1963 to begin management of a 10- 
county waterfowl production area district. He became refuge manager of the Lacas- 
sine Refuge in Louisiana in 1964. 

In 1966 Pulliam transferred to the Washington Office, Division of Wildlife Ref- 
uges, as assistant chief, Branch of Programs. From 1970 to 1972 he was assistant 
regional supervisor, Division of Wildlife Refuges, in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Pulliam then returned to the Washington Office to assume the duties of assistant 
chief, Division of Wildlife Refuges. He became acting chief of the division in 1973, 
and was appointed chief of the division in 1974. In 1975 he became acting deputy 
associate director-wildlife resources, assuming this job on a permanent basis in 1976. 

He remained there until 1979 when he was appointed to his present position with 
responsibilities for the Divisions of Refuge Management, Realty, and Youth Activi- 
ties. In 1979, Pulliam received a meritorious service award. 


RICHARD N. SMITH 


Richard N. Smith, 46, Deputy Associate Director-Research, is from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He holds a B.S. in wildlife management from the University of Maine and 
an MS. in wildlife management from the University of Massachusetts. He also 
Ae aa ata et in public administration from American University, Washington, 

.C., in : 

Smith was a member of the U.S. Army Transportation Corps from 1953 to 1955. 
His wildlife management career began as a waterfowl biologist with the Maryland 
Inland Fish and Game Commission in 1958, where he worked on Chesapeake Bay 
activities. 

He joined the Fish and Wildlife Service in 1962 as an animal control biologist in 
the Division of Predator and Rodent Control in Massachusetts. He later served as 
assistant district agent, Division of Wildlife Services, Columbia, South Carolina; 
State supervisor, Division of Wildlife Services, Columbus, Ohio; and staff specialist- 
research, Animal Damage Control, Washington, D.C., and as assistant deputy asso- 
ciate director of Research. He was appointed to his present position in 1979. 

Smith enjoys small game hunting, river fishing, and managing girls’ softball and 
basketball teams. He is married and has four daughters. He and his family reside in 
Vienna, Virginia. 

Smith is currently the Acting Associate Director for Research. 
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IMPACT OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Yatrs. Between the Carter budget.and Reagan budget, you 
have lost $42.6 million from Resource Management. 

How badly will that hurt you, if, indeed, it will? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that we will do 
less of things than we would have otherwise. I can describe for you 
by the individual programs the amount of those reductions, and we 
are prepared to describe how and where those reductions will take 
place. 

Mr. Yates. I have that as a part of your revised budget figures. 
On page 5-A, it is indicated where those reductions will take place, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Hester. That’s correct. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Mr. Yates. What is going to happen to your Endangered Species 
Program under the revisions? Is that endangered now? 

Do you include that among the species that are endangered? 

Mr. Hester. The reduction has two major components. One, the 
grant program to the States which accounts for half of the reduc- 
tion. The other half is within the Fish and Wildlife Service, our in- 
house responsibilities. 

Mr. Lambertson can perhaps enlarge on the answer. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Lambertson, what happens as a result of a loss of 
$4 million in the funding of cooperation with the States? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. There are presently 45 States that have cooper- 
ative agreements with the Fish and Wildlife Service, carrying out 
endangered species programs. The Federal funding portion of that 
will stop. We are hoping the States will pick up most of that and 
continue those programs. 

Mr. Yates. Do you mean just stop automatically? Is there a total 
elimination of funding? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. Sokotoski. Mr. Chairman, there has been some carry-over 
this past year and may be some carry-over estimated for the 
coming year. 

But there will be no new funding request. 

Mr. YATES. How well is the cooperative program working? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The program started out quite slowly in that 
States had to establish comprehensive new laws to protect endan- 
gered species within their States. Therefore, for the first years, 
1975, 1976, there wasn’t a whole lot of action. But during the last 
several years, almost every State has a comprehensive endangered 
species program. 

We find they really have more activities than we can fund. 

Mr. Yates. How successful were their programs? 

Mr. LampBertson. I think quite successful, sir. We found we 
established our Federal priorities for the States. We, for the most 
part, required the States to do the same things we would do for the 
Same species in the same way we would do them. 

We had a quite strict control on the quality of the programs that 
they had, and the States have done a fairly good job at it. 
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Mr. Yates. How will the program work now? Now that you no 
longer work with the States on the programs, will the program be 
as effective? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I am sure it will not be as effective. | am sure 
some states will not be able to come up with the necessary funding. 
We are hopeful that a lot of States, or most States, will do that. 

The program is in place and is functioning. It is a matter of the 
source of the revenues to carry it on. 

Mr. Yates. What is the match ratio? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Two-thirds/one-third. 

Mr. Yates. Is there any talk of changing the match ratio? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I am not aware that there has been discussion 
on that point, no, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Will the States have to take out of the block grants 
that come from the Federal Government, under the Reagan propos- 
als, money for this program as well? | 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. That is one possibility, yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What is your guess as to whether the States will 
assume the responsibility? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I would hate to hazard a guess. I think there 
are some States that have the firiancial resources to carry on a 
program like this, California, Texas, and others that have a rather 
large surplus. 

Others, I question whether or not they will carry on the pro- 
gram. Several States have notified us telling us they would not 
carry on the program. 

Mr. Yates. They would not carry on the program. In effect, that 
Act is dead. Why put in the rest of the money for the program? 

Why put in the $4 million? Can you carry on an Endangered 
Species Program with the $4 million left, and no cooperation with 
the States? | 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. It is not $4 million left, sir. There should be 
about $17 million. 

Mr. Yates. Excuse me. That’s right. $17 million. It’s a $4 million 
reduction. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The State portion is only a small part of the 
program. It is a supplemental part of what the Federal program 
does, but certainly not the most important part of the program. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

You are going to lose $1,500,000 in Listing, $1,092,000 in Protec- 
tion and $92,000 Consultation. Maintenance and Recovery, 
$1,592,000. 

Well, how well does the overall program work? Up to now, it has 
worked well, you say. 

How bad a blow will that be to the program if you have lost your 
cooperation with the States? 

How will you be able to carry on the program as effectively? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The States, in effect, carry out a lot of the 
responsibilities that we would have carried out. 

Mr. YartEs. Right. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. They are supplemental to the efforts we do 
when we list species. We looked for conservation groups, other 
Federal agencies and similar groups to participate. 
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To some extent, all the States will not be participating. At least 
not at as high a level as they used to. 

Mr. Yates. What will be the result with the program? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. With some species, it can be quite severe. 
Probably the best example would be the manatee in Florida, where 
we have initiated a major recovery action with two State agencies 
actively involved, a lot of the law enforcement, research and other 
actions we could and possibly should be doing are carried out by 
the State agencies in Florida. 

That portion will probably come to a stop. The State has said it 
is doubtful that it will be able to carry on that portion. 


CALIFORNIA CONDOR RECOVERY 


Mr. Yates. What about the Condor Recovery Program? Mr. Gold- 
water was in yesterday asking for money for the condor recovery 
program. 

How is that going on? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. That started out quite well. We had several 
problems with the State of California. There has been a lot of 
controversy associated with that program. 

The State has not yet issued a permit that would allow us to 

capture and remove condors for propagation purposes. From that 
standpoint, the program hasn’t gone as fast as we would have liked 
1této! 
Because of the controversy with the State permit, we are re- 
quired to do additional research. To the extent there is any addi- 
tional money that would come to the program, it would speed up 
the process. 

Mr. Yates. Is this an unbudgeted item? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, it is. 

Mr. YArTEs. For $450,000? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Presently, there is $250,000 in there. As I 
Spares it, Congressman Goldwater has requested an additional 

000. 

Mr. Yates. What is the minimum amount that will enable the 
program to go forward? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. We feel we can continue with the $250,000. 
The question is how much we can get done and how soon. 

Mr. Yates. What would happen if the $250,000 were not pro- 
vided, would the condor become extinct? 

Mr. Lampertson. I think that is very likely. There is a chance it 
is going to become extinct, notwithstanding our efforts. 

There is a question as to whether or not we have already waited 
too long. We are down to 25 birds. We don’t know for sure what is 
causing their extinction. They are dropping about two and a half 
birds a year. 

Mr. Yates. Is there anything else we should know about the 
program? 

Mr. LamMBeErtTsoN. I could speak for hours, I suppose, if you would 
be interested. 

Mr. Yates. How many other species besides the California condor 
are being threatened with extinction to the same degree? 

Mr. Lamsertson. To the same degree? Probably the condor is the 
worst, though we have lost some other species. Last year we lost 
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the Dusky Seaside sparrow in Florida. Our latest survey shows five 
males, no females. So we are losing species occasionally. 
With respect to the condor, we hope we got in early enough to 
save that one. 
PEREGRINE FALCON RECOVERY 


Mr. Yates. What about Peregrine falcons? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I think we can report there is some success 
there. Recovery efforts carried on primarily by the Peregrine Fund 
out of Cornell and Dr. Cade have been quite successful. The pro- 
gram there is putting in up to 100 birds a year, for example, in the 
State of Colorado, we find we have natural propagation on the East 
Coast for the first time. 

Historically, 20 years ago, there were no Peregrines left. on the 
East Coast. We had two successful nesting pairs last year. 

Mr. Yates. Is that above budget, too, funds for that? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes. Presently, we have $100,000 for Peregrine, 
and that is a reduction of $225,000 from last year. 

Mr. Yates. What would happen if we didn’t put the money back 
in? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Then Mr. Cade, would have to have a reduced 
program. 

Mr. Yates. Has the program taken hold to the point where we 
should no longer put money in it? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I don’t think we can say that. We had our first 
successful nesting last year. I don’t think anyone can say that the 
Peregrine is out of the woods. 

We found, for example, in the State of Colorado, where they have 
a major release program, that the number of wild nesting birds has 
been reduced to three pairs. We have not yet had any successful 
nesting by the released birds. 

We are hoping to be successful in a few years. But I don’t think 
we can say that the Peregrine has recovered. 

Mr. Yates. So far, you have told us about the Peregrine falcon 
and the California condor. Are there others you should bring to our 
attention? 

OTHER RECOVERY EFFORTS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Well, we have a major recovery effort going 
with the grizzly bear. For the first time, we got all the Federal and 
State agencies together in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho and have 
prepared a recovery plan so the Forest Service, Park Service and 
others will know what the grizzly bear needs for recovery and 
protection. 

That is being implemented at the present time. 

Mr. YATES. Do you have a count on the bears? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, we do, rough estimates. We estimate 
about 250 in the Yellowstone ecosystem, and about 300 in the 
Glacier ecosystem. 

Mr. YaTEs. What about Alaska? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Alaska is not listed. The Alaskan grizzly is in 
good shape. 

COLORADO SQUAWFISH 


Mr. Yates. What about the loss of brood stock in Arizona? What 
impact will that have? 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. What species is that, sir? 

Mr. Yates. That is the endangered Southwest fish. Your justifi- 
cation doesn’t specify which species. It just Says “endangered 
Southwest fish.” 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, sir. We have a number of highly endan- 
gered fish that occur in small streams and springs in the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Yates. Apparently this was a theft. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes. That was the Colorado squawfish. That 
was our brood stock we were maintaining for purposes of reintro- 
ducing throughout the Colorado River system. 

Some people, not understanding the value of those fish, broke in 
and stole them. We caught the people. They ate a number of them 
and took some to a taxidermist. They are presently before a Feder- 
al court on the charge. 

Mr. YareEs. Did you lose all your brood? 

Mr. LamBeErtson. All of the larger ones, yes. We estimate it will 
set the restocking program back three to five years. It takes about 
five to seven years for these fish to become mature. 

All of the larger fish were about to become mature so we could 
start artificial propagation. Those were the ones that were stolen. 


MANATEES 


Mr. Yates. You talk about the West Indian Manatee. Are those 
the ones being killed by the boats? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, sir. That is the major problem. There are 
other problems with insecticides and heavy metals. 

Mr. Yates. Are they really being jeopardized to the point of 
extinction? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, they are. There are presently approxi- 
mately 1,000 animals. The population is declining between 50 and 
100 a year. Boat strikes are one of the major causes. 

We are salvaging the dead animals and keeping very close count, 
but we are finding we get between 50 and 100 a year that are 
killed outright by boats. . 

They are very long-lived with a very low reproductive ratio. With 
that kind of mortality, it is going to be a pretty dismal future for 
the species. 

Mr. Yates. I know about Hobe Sound. Do the boats hit them at 
Merritt Island and the refuge, too? 

Mr. LampBertson. Yes. They are on the refuge. We have had 
rather active programs to slow the boats down. So on the refuges, 
we Can say we are seeing real success. 

The State of Florida and the Coast Guard are also working 
cooperatively outside the refuges to do the same thing. 


OTHER SPECIES 


Mr. Yates. What about the Whooping crane? 

Mr. LaAMBERTSON. The Whooping crane population hit a new high 
approximately 120 birds. We have the new population established 
in Grays Lake, Idaho. We presently have about 20 birds in that 
population. 

That is a totally new population established about 5 years ago. 
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Mr. Yates. Was that because of the dancing—you had somebody 
who dances with them. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Oh, yes, it is Mr. Archibald, who dances with 
them. 

Mr. Yates. Apparently he was successful. : 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Well, we have not yet had propagation among 
those in Idaho. We have all young birds. Some of them are reach- 
ing breeding age this year. We will find out very soon whether or 
not we are going to have any propagation with those. 

Mr. Yates. Then you have the Columbian white-tailed deer, the 
Delmarva fox squirrel, the prairie chicken and the famous snail 
darter. 

Apparently, you were able to relocate the snail darter away from 
the TVA dam, is that right? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, sir. Before the snail darter was listed, we 
asked TVA to do an extensive survey of that area to find if there 
were any other snail darter populations. They sent between 20 and 
30 biologists into the field looking for snail darters in a major 
effort trying to find these. 

They came back swearing there were no other snail darters. If 
there were, we wouldn’t have had a problem. Based on that, we 
went ahead with the listing. Now, we can’t understand how they 
are being found by university professors in the same places that 
TVA swore they looked and they weren’t there. A very interesting 
situation. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe the professors have better eyesight. Then you 
have a clapper rail. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, sir. That species, primarily in California, 
is suffering from major habitat changes. All the coastal marsh 
throughout California is disappearing. We have it down to just 
several marsh areas. 

Mr. YATES. You had a few in San Francisco. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, but this is farther south than that. It is 
the southern coastal marshes that are disappearing. 

Mr. Yates. Is that due to real estate development? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, sir, that and pollution. 

Mr. YATES. Canada goose? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, sir, that is a population of geese that lives 
out on the Aleutian Islands, wiped out initially by the introduction 
of fox. They put fox out there for artifical propagation purposes to 
establish fur farms. They wiped out the nesting populations. 

Mr. YATES. Now, you have the sea turtle. I am trying to remem- 
ber. When I was at Hobe Sound, they said that they were doing 
very well with the sea turtle. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. In the United States, where we can protect the 
beaches’ we are having quite good success with nesting of the sea 
turtles. 

In other parts of the world, the nests are being destroyed and the 
eggs eaten. The sea turtle is, worldwide, on the decline, caused by 
losing their nesting sites, primarily. 
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ALBUQUERQUE REGIONAL OFFICE 


Mr. Yates. Let’s talk about the closing of the Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, regional office now. What is the status of the 
reprogramming? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Sokoloski. 

Mr. Soxkotoski. Mr. Chairman, we had originally submitted a 
reprogramming request prior to the change in Administration. 
Since the change in Administration, we have been awaiting the 
approval of the Congress of the designees for Assistant Secretary 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks, and for Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, based upon the understanding that they would 
wish to review the situation as a top priority. 

Accordingly, further action on reprogramming, or any other al- 
ternative, is awaiting their decision. 

Mr. Yates. Awaiting whose decision? 

Mr. SoKoLoskI. This would be the Assistant Secretary-designate 
for Fish, Wildlife and Parks, and Director-designate for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Yates. What is happening, is it still open and operating? 

Mr. Soxotoski. They are functioning in a normal pattern. They 
are subject to the same budgetary impacts as the rest of the agency 
but in no unique way. 

Mr. Hester. It is operating in a somewhat reduced way in that 
we have not put an acting regional director there. 


USE OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Yates. I think that is true in most every agency. There are 
no assistants. There is an Executive Branch directive Saying you 
shouldn’t use as many consultants. 

How does this impact on you? Does Fish and Wildlife Service use 
many consultants? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, in the sense that we have people that we 
contract with who help us make analyses, or do types of work for 
US. 

In that sense, we contract out some of our work. It is not a great 
deal. It is not as much as some other agencies do. It is carefully 
reviewed, however, Dr. Sokoloski can probably add to that. 

Mr. Soxo.oski. Mr. Chairman, we have identified a maximum of 
approximately $45,000 in each of the past two years for consultants 
and we have never fully utilized that sum. 

Mr. Yates. What about travel time? Does the restriction on 
travel funds hurt you? 

Mr. Hester. There is a general reduction. I think we have tended 
to eliminate those things that are less essential. It has hurt us 
some, but not severely. 


STATUS OF SUPERFUND 


Mr. YAtTrEs. What is the status of the superfund, as far as Fish 
and Wildlife is concerned? 

Do you get any help from the superfund? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Spear. 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, as of yet, we have very little program 
under way in “superfund.” The Department has recently begun an 
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examination of the Department’s role, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
under Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, leading that effort 
for the Department. 

We plan to put together a departmental proposal within a 
month. Then we will be working with the EPA who has the overall 
responsibility for working out the roles and responsibilites between 
the two departments. 

I would expect the 1983 budget proposal, that will come to Con- 
gress in January, would lay out the grand plan for the “super- 
fund.” In the intervening year and a half, we will be operating in a 
sort of an interim fashion. I think things are getting underway, but 
there is no tremendous action. As of yet, we have not received 
money from the “superfund.”’ 

Mr. Yates. What coordination do you have with NOAA in its 
ocean-dumping programs and the New York program? | 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, we work with NOAA, EPA and the 
Corps of Engineers on the New York bight. We have raised consid- 
erable concern on the New York bight over the issues of contami- 
nated dredge spoil. 

New York Harbor, as any large harbor, requires a considerable 
amount of maintenance dredging every year. The ocean-dumping 
has some rather stringent tests that any dredge spoils, any possibly 
contaminated dredge spoil, must pass. 

There are currently some differences of opinion between Federal 
agencies which are undergoing some scientific, technical review as 
to the nature of the tests and the acceptable levels for some of 
these contaminants. 

We are particularly concerned, both ourselves and NOAA, we 
have worked rather closely together, because this is a major migra- 
tion area for the Hudson River Striped Bass. 

So, as I say, the criteria for ocean-dumping are rather strict. As 
we see the Striped Bass affected, our interest has gone up consider- 
ably. 

PCBs have been a major issue, but also heavy metals. It is 
extremely technical, one where scientists can have some disagree- 
ment. 

We are trying to find a solution in terms of the long run. It’s 
obvious that nobody is going to say you can’t dredge in New York 
Harbor. On the other hand, trying to find a solution that imposes 
the minimum impact on the resources is rather difficult because 
there are very little land sites available in the area. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANT RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. Your land-use contaminant research is being cut. I 
would have thought that would have been a very important item. 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, the overall research budget for con- 
taminants has been cut $900,000. $456,000 of that cut would be 
from acid rain. The land use is a rather broad term. Perhaps 
unfortunately broad for clear description. 

Certainly, we feel some land-use practices are relatively well 
egos! at this time, and regulatory action is beginning to be 
aken. 

Therefore we can begin to shift to other practices. We are going 
to be particularly interested in contaminants related to energy 
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_ development. Thus, some of the land-use practices, particularly 
agricultural practices, or forest or range, where studies have been 
underway a long time, we feel we can reduce. 

_ Those chemicals are better understood, as well as some of the 
_ chemicals related to future developments, energy being the pri- 
mary one. 

Mr. Yates. Who is going to carry the ball on acid rain? 

Mr. Spear. EPA has overall responsibility for managing acid 
rain. 

Mr. Yates. What was your part of the program? 

Mr. Spear. Our part is relatively small at this point. 

Mr. Yates. Because of the cut, or because of —— 

Mr. Spear. Even with the increase, it would have been relatively 
small. The overall program is approximately $10 million. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service, had we gotten this increase, would have had a 
program of approximately $600,000. 

In addition, we do get a half million dollars from EPA on an 
annual basis, so our total program would have been, with the 
Increase, approximately $1,100,000 out of a $10 million Federal 
program. 


PESTICIDE PROBLEMS 


are YatTEs. Is there still a great problem with respect to pesti- 
cide’ 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, pesticides is a very broad term. 

Mr. Yates. I am a layman and I don’t know how to put it more 
precisely. Some years ago, DDT was a problem. 

I assume you can call that a pesticide? 

Mr. Spear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You have that impacting on your fish and on your 
birds. DDT is no longer a problem. 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, it is a very isolated problem. For 
instance, we have had a considerable problem in the lower Rio 
Grande River, as a result of what we think is the import of vegeta- 
bles from Mexico, then brought into the U.S. 

We have found in a couple places where they have been brought 
into the U.S. and washed, we have washed off a lot of DDT in the 


| lower Colorado, down by the Rio Grande, we have found a lot of 


DDT. 

Mr. Yates. Do you find it is still a national problem with respect 
to any species? 

Mr. Spear. I think there are two things I would say. First of all, 
the long-term pesticides, such as DDT, we think are rapidly on the 
decrease. 

Now, we are using shorter-term pesticides. 

Mr. Yates. 2,4,5-T and so forth? 

Mr. Spear. 2,4,5-T is a herbicide but contains a very highly toxic 
substance. I think Mr. Hester, in his other capacity as head of 
Research, might want to add to this. | 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Hester. I might add there are still some national problems. 
As you have pointed out, as we have gone, as a nation, away from 
some of the more long-lived material, we have tended to use others 
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that are shorter-term. But some of them are very hazardous during 
a shorter time period. 

Mr. Yates. What do we mean by short time period? 

Mr. Hester. Maybe a week, a day to a week. It may be very 
hazardous, but does not necessarily pose long-time problems like 
the DDT problem did that took years. 

The 2,4,5-T you mentioned is a herbicide. That is a type of 
pesticide. It in itself poses some problems. 

But in addition, there has been national focus on the problem of 
the dioxins which are contained therein as a contaminant in the 
material, a very hazardous material, but found in very low quanti- 
ties. 

But this is the type of thing we are interested in because we do 
find an impact on wildlife. Although it is in very small quantities, 
it is a very toxic material. There are similar materials not techni- 
cally known as pesticides, but are related. That is, the PCBs to 
which we referred. 

They were never used as insecticides or other pesticides. But 
they got into the environment nevertheless. They have some of the 
same kinds of characteristics as does DDT, for example, slow break- 
down. It is biologically magnified’ within organisms. That is, it is 
taken in and not excreted, but retained there and builds up as a 
result. It causes some of the same kinds of problems as DDT does. 

The reason I emphasize that is that those materials are still 
around and are likely to be around for some time. 

Mr. Yates. I know the PCBs are around in Waukegon Harbor. 
Are you engaged in that clean-up at all? 

Mr. HEsteEr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Spear. I think we are engaged simply as a consultant. 

Mr. Yates. The PCBs are found in the fish in Lake Michigan and 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. HEstTErR. They are. 

Mr. Yates. To what extent, then, does your jurisdiction apply? 

Mr. Hester. Our relationship is primarily one of research, inven- 
tory and survey. We do not have responsibility in a regulatory 
sense, either of cleaning up the contaminants, an EPA and Corps 
of Engineers responsibility, nor do we regulate the harvest of those 
fish in commercial markets, for example; Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration would have that responsibility. 

Our responsibility, however, relates more to understanding the 
effects of these materials on the fish themselves, and the wildlife. 

What effect does it have, at what level does it cause what effects; 
that is the kind of research we are doing. 

Mr. Yates. Do you go one step beyond that? Who determines 
what effect eating the fish would have on humans? 

Mr. Hester. Primarily Food and Drug Administration, and to 
some extent, EPA would have that responsibility. We certainly 
provide them with the information we know about. 

That is, what happens to birds that eat fish containing these 
materials. That gives some pretty good clues as to what is likely to 
happen to other types of organisms eating the same food items. 

Mr. Yates. Apparently, there was an article in the paper over 
the weekend that people were recovering from Kepone contamina- 
tion. Is that true of fish as well? 
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Mr. Hester. I think there has been a general improvement in 
the condition of the James River. It’s been a long, slow process. The 
‘Kepone is not all gone, but there are a number of factors that come 
into place, including sedimentation over existing Kepone, et cetera. 
I think there has been some general improvement. 


HABITAT PRESERVATION REDUCTION 


Mr. Yates. I know insofar as the habitat preservation program is 
concerned, Dr. Hester, your research program was cut by almost a 
million dollars. Is that going to hurt you? 

Mr. Hester. These, in general, are the kinds of reductions we 
have just mentioned. Part of it has to do with the acid rain, and 
part of it is a general reduction across the other contaminant work. 

Mr. Yates. We hope that the other agencies that are engaged, as 
you are, in these programs, will not be hurt to the point where the 
programs would be eliminated. 

Mr. HEsTeER. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Yates. Do you know whether that is true or not? 

Mr. Hester. I am aware of a general reduction, general belt- 
tightening across government. 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, on the acid rain program, there was 
an overall cut of a million dollars across the government. About a 
half million dollars of that cut was in the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. So somewhere else is another half million dollar cut. 

Mr. Yates. What happens to our research efforts on acid rain? I 
know the Canadians were very much up in arms to what they said 
was the American insensitivity to the impact of acid rain upon 
Canada. 

Apparently they have been able to trace it from America to 
Canada. Will this mean that the research that has been started in 
relationship with Canada be jeopardized? 

Mr. Hester. I do not think that the research that we had started 
would be jeopardized, because we actually had very little going on 
acid rain. 

This would have enhanced our effort. So, in that sense, it will not 
be a reduction. We will not be starting it up at a larger rate, so 
that will simply be postponed. 

Mr. Yates. Permits and Licenses are being cut by a million and 
a half dollars. You are losing 20 people. How will you be able to 
take care of the services? 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, I plan to manage that cut, first of all, 
by, throughout the habitation preservation program, by reducing, 
to the greatest extent possible, the Washington offices and regional 
office staffs, thereby allowing both the research labs and our na- 
tional biological services teams and the field people to maintain as 
high level an activity as possible. 

The Washington and regional offices will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 40 percent in people and funding. Therefore, a great 
number of personnel will be reduced from those levels. 

The effect it will have on the field is that we currently review 
about 45 percent of the permits. In other words, we take action on 
about 45 percent of the permits that come to us for license actions. 
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What this will mean is that we will simply raise our threshold 
somewhat in a sense, and maybe look at only 40 percent of the 
permits next year. 

So we are simply faced with a problem of relying more heavily 
on the States and other regulatory agencies to screen the permits 
for losses. 

Mr. Yates. One says that throughout your justification, relying 
more heavily on States. You are not only relying more heavily on 
States, but direct funding to States is being eliminated. 

On areawide planning, I note direct funding to States for devel- 
opment of State permit programs to meet your requirement of the 
Clean Water Act will not be provided. Planning and biological 
assistance to such programs will be reduced. 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, we had funds in our budget for assist- 
ance to States on the Clean Water Act. 

What we were doing was working with three States, Michigan, 
Colorado, and California, approximately $100,000 each, to aid them 
to develop what we might call a model State assumption program 
for the 404 program. 

The Clean Water Act amendments of 1977 encouraged States to 
take over the problem. States have had difficulties because of their 
own funding problems. 

In our effort to encourage the States, we wanted to work with 
three States and develop a model. Michigan is very close to that 
now. 

I think they plan to have a program ready to assume at the end 
of this fiscal year. However, they have indicated that probably 
because of the funding situations, Michigan being particularly hard 
hit, that they probably will not be able to take over the program. 

We are pleased that we think at least there will be a model 
program available for States to emulate, should they want to pick 
it up. 

Mr. Yates. You had a program for identifying areas on the 
Atlantic Coast which were susceptible to natural forces which 
would make them undesirable for the siting of industrial facilities, 
such as refineries. 

What is the status of that? 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report to you that 
that project was completed last August or September. We produced 
the maps for the East Coast on the 1-to-250,000 scale. 

They have gotten wide distribution, and reaction has been quite 
favorable. Many of the uses of those maps we did not even antici- 
pate. 

For instance, we heard from the Chairman of the National Re- 
sponse Team for Oil and Hazardous Substance Spills, that he is 
able to use those maps when he has a spill. 

He’s able to look on those maps and see there is a high-value 
rookery here, or a clam bed here. And get some immediate indica- 
tion of the resources he should be concerned about. 

Plus the Corps of Engineers, State agencies, local agencies, have 
used the maps to identify significant resources. 

We are doing the Pacific this year. 
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LAND ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. And finding you are losing your wetlands there in 
great measure. What happens to your acquisition program under 
the new budget? 

Mr. Hester. The acquisition program under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act will remain stable. That is, the funding from 
duck stamps. 

Mr. Yates. What happened to wetlands accumulations? 

Mr. HEster. That is—— 

Mr. Yates. I know. That is just part of it. We have been supple- 
menting duck stamps over the years. Now there is nothing in the © 
budget for that. 

Mr. Hester. We have not asked for an advance on duck stamps 
and not asked for land and water conservation funds. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any acquisition areas which would be 
critical to your programs? 

Mr. Hester. I would say the most critical wetlands we have are 
funded through the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. That funding 
remains. 

So we will take the most critical areas, especially as they relate 
to wetlands and waterfowl, from that. 

Mr. Yates. Do those funds provide enough money to take care of 
all your critical areas at this time? 

Mr. Hester. Not enough to meet our projected demands. 

ers YaTEs. How much money will be available under that pro- 
gram‘ 

Mr. Hester. $16.5 million. 2 

Mr. Yates. How much money do you need for your critically 
needed wetlands? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Myshak, could you answer? 

Mr. MysHak. We have identified 21,400 acres this year with 
Migratory Bird money. : 

Mr. Yates. That is not very many acres to buy, is it? Develop- 
ment marches on, is that right? 

Mr. Hester. That’s right. 

Mr. Yates. Where are you going to use that money? That is a 
minimum amount, isn’t it? How much are you spending per year 
for the acquisition of wetlands? 

How much did you spend in 1979, for example? 

Mr. SoxKo.oskI. I believe it is $26.5 million. 

Mr. Yates. And in 1980? . 
| Mr. Soxotoskt1. I believe the committee added approximately $1.5 
| million in advance money to our estimate of—I am sorry. Those 
| are 1981 figures that I gave. 
| Mr. Yates. Should the committee put more money into the 
| budget for that purpose, even though it hasn’t been approved? 
| What is the situation? You are going to pick up 21,000 acres. How 
| many acres should you be picking up? 

Mr. Mysuak. Mr. Chairman, maybe one way of looking at the 
| entire picture is that when we set the goals for 1978 through 1986, 
| with the Migratory Bird Conservation funds, we estimated about 
1.95 million acres should be acquired in that 9 to 10 year span. 

To date, we have only acquired about 16 percent of that total of 

1.95 million acres. 
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Mr. Yates. According to the Carter budget justification, pages 
FWS-281 and FWS-282, you have 1,843,000 acres you ought to be 
picking up over a 10 year period. 

Assuming you take an average, that would be 185,000 a year. 
You are only acquiring a fifth of that acreage this year, is that 
right? 

Mr. Mysuak. That’s right. 

Mr. Yates. If the committee were to add funding, should the 
money go to this fund, or to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund? 

Mr. MysHak. Between, the Migratory Birds and the Wetlands 
Fund. The wetlands acquisition is the most important thing for us. 

Mr. Yates. How much do you pay the golf courses for taking 
care of the waterfowl who land on the water holes? 

Mr. Hester. As far as I know, we pay them nothing. We do 
sometimes remove the waterfowl when they remain there and 
become a nuisance. We translocate them to other facilities. 

Mr. Yates. Have you had complaints from golf courses? 

Mr. HesTErR. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Yates. What happens when one of the players decapitates 
one of your Canada geese? } 

Mr. Mysuak. He goes to court. 

Mr. Yates. Did you bring him to court? 

Mr. MysHAk. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. There is no such thing as trespass by Canada geese, is 
there? But there was a request in the Carter budget for $36 million 
in Aton for land acquisition in addition to duck stamps. Is all that 
gone’ 

Mr. Hester. Primarily, Land and Water Conservation funds are 
no longer in. 

Mr. Yates. How much money is in the budget for lure crops? 

Mr. Hester. Nothing. 

Mr. Yates. Coal research and development, and coal operations, 
you cut a million one. Where are you hit the most, Dr. Hester, by 
the $60 million in cuts? 

If you had your druthers about restoring some of this money, 
where would it go, other than research? 

Mr. Hester. In a sense, we did look at that, because we put our 
increases on maintenance of our facilities: national wildlife refuges 
and national fish hatcheries. So those are the areas that show net 
increases, as opposed to reductions. Those are areas that show 
some of our problems. 


STATE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. I read in your justification, that you rely more and 
more on the States. Is California one of your important States? 

Mr. HEsTER. Yes, sir. 
ana Yates. How will Proposition 18 funding help you in that 

ate! 

Mr. Hester. I am not sure Proposition 18, in itself, would help 
us. I think the concept here is more along the lines of the block 
grants to the States, with the States doing more things for them- 
selves and less dependence on us. 
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Mr. Yates. The States are passing things like Proposition 13 
_ which cuts back the amount of money they can provide in taxes to 
take care of their State responsibilities.-So if they are—if Califor- 
nia has passed Proposition 13, it is not going to be able to make 
more money available. 

Do you have assurances that relying on the States will help the 
Service protect the fish and wildlife resources? 

Mr. Hester. We have no specific assurances. 

Mr. YATES. What does history tell you? 

Mr. Hester. Well, I would say for one thing, history says that if 
a State has block grants and great freedom to use those grants 
wherever they see the greatest need, they will place the emphasis 
on things that they consider to be the greatest problem. 

Mr. YATES. Do your records indicate how much the States allo- 
cated from revenue sharing to fish and wildlife protection? 

Mr. Hester. No, not from revenue sharing. 

Mr. Yates. How much do the States allocate for this purpose? 
Don’t they rely in greatest measure on what the Federal Govern- 
ment will do for protection of fish and wildlife? 

Mr. Hester. In part. But I would remind you that we administer 
a Federal aid in Fish and Wildlife Restoration Program to the 
States. 

Mr. YATEs. Yes. 

Mr. Hester. Which is around $145 million, that is Federal fund- 
ing to the States. That has to be factored in. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s factor that in, $145 million. Has that figure 
been constant? 

Mr. Hester. No, it’s been generally growing. 

Mr. Yates. Has that been reduced this year? 

Mr. HEstEr. No. ; 

Mr. Yates. You have a press release, dated February 1981, 
“States to Get an Additional $24.3 Million for Fish and Wildlife 
Federal Aid.” 

It brings $114.3 million, the amount available to the States this 
fiscal year by the Federal Government to finance wildlife restora- 
tion and hunter safety programs. 

I suppose we better wait a year, and I better ask you next year 
how your program’s working. 

Mr. Hester. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTIONS RELATED TO COAL LEASING 


Mr. YATES. You are working with the Bureau of Mines and 
Office of Mining and Bureau of Land Management on certain coal 
studies in the coal research and development program. 

Your program’s being cut in this. Are the others being cut, too? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Spear, can you answer? 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, I am not really aware; I wouldn’t 
know what the BLM funding level is for coal. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Bettenberg might be able to give us some in- 
sight. 

Mr. Yates. When he speaks, he always gives us insights. 

Are you going to speak? 
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Mr. BEeTTENBERG. I am looking up some figures here. The overall 
reduction, tied to coal leasing. This is not exactly what you are 
after. I don’t have the figures with me on leasing. 

Mr. Yates. I will take it. 

Mr. BETTENBERG. The overall program is being reduced by about 
$5.8 million. That includes $453,000 reduction, Bureau of Land 
Management. Excuse me, a $453,000 increase in BLM, a $209,000 
increase in USGS, a reduction in surface mining of $5,955,000, and 
a reduction of $530,000 in the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. YATES. What about the reduction of the State and private 
programs with coal? 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, that will be a complete reduction. We 
originally had $700,000 in the budget for that. 

Mr. Yates. That is gone now? 

Mr. SPEAR. That will go, yes. 

Mr. Yates. How happy will the States be with that? 

Mr. Spear. It may vary from State to State, Mr. Chairman. 
There may be some that are quite happy; there may be some that 
are not so happy. 

Mr. Yates. Why would some of the States be happy? 

Mr. SPEAR. The Fish and Wildlife Service has been seen at times 
to be an impediment to full development by some States. Our 
concern has been to make recommendations to the States, to the 
Office of Surface Mining program, particularly with relation to 
endangered species and migratory birds. 

In the development of the program, there was a great deal of 
concern with the fish and wildlife activity in the area. I think that 
has gradually reduced as the regulations have been developed. 

The way it stands now, we will rely on the States. We will work 
with them through our normal field office structure, and attempt 
through our normal budget, you might say on request, to assist 
them, particularly in their abandoned mine lands program, where 
they are restoring old lands. 

But we will probably have very little involvement in the coal- 
permitting program. 


WETLANDS MAPPING 


Mr. YATES. What percentage of your private wetlands has been 
completed? 

Mr. Spear. Through fiscal year 1981, we will have completed 21 
percent. We will have mapped 21 percent of the country. That will 
be a much larger percentage of the wetlands of the country be- 
cause we have focused on those areas where wetlands exist, along 
the Mississippi Valley, the pothole country of North Dakota and 
South Dakota. We still have a long ways to go in Alaska. 

We are getting started in aerial mapping up there. 410 million 
acres will be mapped. 


BIOLOGICAL SERVICES REDUCTIONS 


Mr. YATES. Your amended budget deletes $200,000 requested for 
OCS operational activities. You don’t have additional funding for 
it. How are you going to carry out your responsibilities under that 
without additional funding? 
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Mr. Spear. We have a $300,000 base in that area. The working 
relationship in this program within the Department is excellent. 

BLM is funded. If we find we are unable to provide fish and 
wildlife assessments, we will discuss it with BLM and see if we can 
get funding from them. 

Mr. Yates. That is fair enough. 

Instream flow analysis. How important is that? 

Mr. Spear. Extremely important, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have money to operate the program? 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting a $200,000 increase 
to bring us to a level of $400,000. That will provide us a good, 
strong base of funds to maintain the basic group. Then, with the 
guidance of this Committee, we have been seeking increased re- 
sources from, let’s say users of the system, asking them to help pay 
their own way as they ask for our technical assistance. 

We feel $400,000 will give us a good operating level. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH UNITS 


Mr. Yates. It’s interesting to see the new justification as it lists 
the States and universities that will be affected by the elimination 
of the cooperative research. 

Have you heard from them at all yet? 

Mr. HEsTeEr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Yates. And you have said, “Sorry, nothing can be done?” 

Mr. HEsTEer. We have explained that the Administration’s posi- 
tion is that in order to reduce Federal spending and balance the 
budget, there are some programs that are being reduced and others 
eliminated. 

Mr. Yates. Why is Texas not on that list? Don’t they have any 
fish in Texas? 

Mr. Hester. Oh, yes, fish and wildlife both. There are coopera- 
tive units in 31 States. 

Mr. YaTEs. Excluding Texas. 

Mr. Hester. Excluding Texas. 

Mr. Yates. And excluding Illinois. But that program is at an end 
anyway, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hester. This would terminate the program. 

Mr. Yates. I suspect we haven’t heard the end of that yet. 

How important is that cooperative program? Do you have other 
priorities? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, we have the priorities I mentioned to you 
earlier. 

Mr. Yates. How hurtful will this be to the States? 

Mr. Hester. It will reduce the research and graduate level train- 
ing, to some extent, and the extension and demonstration types of 
work. 

Mr. Yates. Will the States still continue their research on their 
own funding? 

_ Mr. Hester. They can still continue research on their own fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Yates. They can, but will they? 

Mr. Hester. There were some States that even had cooperative 
units with the universities, even in the absence of Federal coopera- 
tion. So there will be some that will continue. I do not necessarily 
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imply there will be 50 units continued under some form, or even a 
major fraction of those. 


EXOTIC FISH LABORATORY—GAINESVILLE 


Mr. Yates. I notice here, combined cooperative fish and wildlife 
research units with the University of Florida, Gainesville, $137,430. 
Does this include the new exotic fish laboratory? 

Mr. Hester. It does not. 

Mr. Yates. What is the status of that? 

Mr. Hester. I think there is a rescission. 

Mr. Yates. I know about the rescission, but how far has that 
project advanced? 

Mr. Hester. Through the planning stage. 

Mr. Yates. No groundbreaking? 

Mr. Hester. I think there has been some well-testing. | 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. Yes, the site has been cleared and soil-testing 
has been completed. Wells have been drilled and power lines are 
into the site. 

But there has been no actual construction on the site. 

Mr. Yates. Can it be delayed? “ 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. It can be delayed. 

Mr. Yates. How will that hurt your research? Can you do that 
exotic fish research at another lab? 

Mr. Hester. Most of the research that will be done there can 
only be done there. The site was specifically selected for the kinds 
of fish that would be raised. | 

Some of the work, perhaps, can be done by contract, as we have 
done in the past, with other universities in Florida. 

Mr. Yates. What is the nature of the research that would be 
done with other universities? 

Mr. Hester. There are two types of research, basically. One is 
what I think of as a review of the literature, that is, what is known 
about some of these exotic fishes in their countries of origin, or in 
other countries to which they have been imported. So some of it is 
a library-type research, simply to document what’s happened as 
the fish have been introduced. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe we ought to know what an exotic fish is. 

Mr. Hester. One that is not from this country. 

Mr. Yates. How many kinds are there? 

Mr. Hester. Hundreds, even thousands. Some of them are fish 
that are used in the commercial pet trade, for example, tropical 
fish. Many of these are tropical fish that cannot even survive in 
the wild in this country, but some of them are. 

Some of them have the potential for becoming major pests in this 
country. That is exactly the purpose for which we proposed to have 
the laboratory, to look at both the good and the bad aspects of 
exotic or alien fish brought into this country. 

Mr. Yates. Have any fish such as piranhas been introduced? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Yates. Are they in the streams of this country? 

Mr. Hester. They have been found living in the wild in Florida. 

Mr. Yates. Are they flourishing? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Buterbaugh might answer that. 
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Mr. BuTERBAUGH. In the two instances of which we are aware in 
Florida where piranha have been found, neither have reproducing 
populations. They have been mature adults, but there’s never been 
young fish found. They were destroyed. 

One population happened to be in an abandoned Swimming pool. 

Mr. Yates. How did they get there? 

Mr. BuTEerBauGu. There are a number of ways, but the likely 
way is that people get tired of them or when cleaning their aquar- 
lum. They flush them down the drain and they go into the water 
courses. Or they get tired of them and release them in the closest 
stream. Some of them survive and grow up. 

As far as we know, there has been no natural reproduction in 
the United States of piranha at this point. It could easily happen if 
the right circumstances presented themselves. 

Mr. Yates. You started to talk about the types of research. First 
was the library type. 

Mr. Hester. Yes. The second type is active experimentation. We 
introduce the fish into, let’s say, a small experimental pond to 


' determine their rate of reproduction, their food habits, their com- 


petition with other species and so forth, to try to answer these 
questions under controlled conditions. 

Certain types of those experiments can be conducted perhaps in 
an aquarium and other ways. Those, plus the library research, we 
can contract out for other people to help us with. 

The ones where we place them in ponds, however, requires a 
certain degree of confinement. That is, it has to be a closed-water 
system so they can’t swim out into the nearest body of water, or 
that people can’t come in and get them out and carry them away, 
because we would be testing potentially harmful fish. 

We will also test those that have the potential to be very benefi- 
cial, used in aquaculture, agriculture of acquatic organisms such as 
types of fish or shrimp used commercially. 

Some are very important in other countries. If aquaculture grows 
in this country, it would be important to know which of those 
should be brought in or kept out. 

One way to do that is through a facility such as we have de- 
scribed. So part of the concept is a series of ponds or pools that 
would be under closely controlled conditions so as to prevent their 
escape into the wild while they are being studied. 

So on that part, that would have to be withheld, postponed until 
we could have such a facility. Some of the research could continue 
and some would have to be held back. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have an agreement with the University of 
Florida whereby in consideration of the government constructing 
this laboratory, the University is going to construct another kind of 
laboratory? . 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. I am unaware of that type of an agreement. 
The University donated the land for this facility, but I am not 
aware that it is tied into any formal agreement. 

They may have plans for development tied to this facility, but it 
is not a formal agreement. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s come back at 1:30. 
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REFUGE WATER RIGHTS 


Mr. Yates. On page 44 the justification says that you want 
$146,000 for water rights. What will the cost be to Fish and Wild- 
life Service to find out what the water rights needs of the refuges 
are for a ten year time frame? 3 

Mr. Mysuak. A ten year time frame, did you say, sir? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. You have a ten year time frame, haven't you? 
Aren’t you going to determine what your needs are over the next 
ten years for refuges? 

Mr. Mysuak. We don’t have that worked out for ten years. For 
the present year, $179,000 will be the cost. 

Mr. Yates. To do what in 1981? 

Mr. Mysuak. The quantification of water and defending our- 
selves, if you will, in the various jurisdictions out West to assure 
that we have our fair share of the water. 

Mr. Yates. What do you mean defending yourself? Are you in 
water rights cases? 

Mr. Mysuak. Yes, for the allocation: of water. We are out to get 
our share. 

Mr. Yates. Are you in water rights cases out there? I know the 
Indians are in court on some of the water rights questions. Are you 
also in court? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. What is the nature, how many cases are you in court 
on? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, if I could comment on that, 
having been formerly in the Solicitor’s Office. There are a number 
of adjudications in the State of Colorado. Several of those have fish 
and wildlife refuges in them. 

Mr. Yates. Are they the only ones? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I think there are some cases that have also 
been filed in Montana, one involving primarily Indian rights also 
involves refuges. Any time they go in with these large statewide 
adjudications to resolve Indian rights, they usually pull in some 
national parks and wildlife refuges at the same time. 

Mr. Yates. How many of your refuges are being jeopardized for 
want of water? 

Mr. PutuiAm. I don’t know specifically. There are several in the 
Western states, where the Fish and Wildlife Service has no water 
rights. One example is the Stillwater Refuge in Nevada. It is tied 
up in the Truckee-Carson litigation that dates back 40 or 50 years, 
I guess, in that particular case. Basically all we get there is return 
flows surplus water left over from irrigation. That is the case in 
several areas, like the Kern Refuge in California, and Pixley in 
California. So we have several examples, but I cannot tell you 
precisely how many. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS 


Mr. Yates. How much poaching occurs on refuges? 
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Mr. Putuiam. Not a great deal. Most of the refuges are posted. 
We have law enforcement officers assigned, too. I would suspect, 
roughly one half of them. ; 

Mr. Yates. Here is an article that was in The Washington Post 
January 23rd. A three month investigation into the illegal killing, 
sale and interstate transportation of wildlife, much of which winds 
up on Washington area dinner tables, has resulted in charges 
against 18 suspects in Virginia, Maryland and three other states. 
Aren’t you involved in that? 

Mr. Hester. We are certainly involved in the law enforcement 
aspect. 

Mr. Yates. I would think so, but this is just one small part of 
your total empire. What happens in other parts of it? This talks 
about fishing. 

Then we have a statement by Darcy Davenport. “We are just 
scratching the surface. We have four federal agencies to deal with 
in West Virginia. I wouldn’t call that ridiculous. You couldn’t print 
what I would call it.” 

Is none of this happening in other parts, to other fish and wild- 
life refuges? ? 

Mr. Hester. First off, the illegal acts there were not necessarily 
conducted on national wildlife refuges. 

Mr. Yates. Then I will amend my question. I started to ask you 
whether this happens on any of your refuges? Is there any poach- 
ing, invasion, or trespassing? 

Mr. Hester. There have been examples. 

Mr. YATEs. Just a few? It is not widespread? 

Mr. Pu.uiaoM. In 1980 we opened 3,800 law enforcement cases on 
national wildlife refuges. 

Mr. Yates. How many? 

Mr. Pua. Thirty-eight hundred. 

Mr. YaTEs. That is an awful lot. 

Mr. Pu.uiaM. That includes game violations, recreational viola- 
tions, littering. The whole gamut of violations that may occur on 
refuges. 

Mr. Yates. Do you lose any of your charges as a result of poach- 
ing? What about your animals? 

Mr. Puuuiam. Certainly we do. There is poaching going on. As to 
precise numbers, I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. YATEs. Law enforcement efforts have concentrated on species 
whose populations are low, such as the canvas back and red head 
ducks, and eagles and owls. Commercialization and easement. Bait- 
ing and closed zone hunting were the biggest problems. Many of 
the major convictions involved possession and sale of protected 
species. 

Mr. PuLLIAM. That involves the federal laws our Law Enforce- 
ment Division enforces? 

Mr. Yates. This shows you had investigations at the start of the 
fiscal year 1980, pending at the start of the fiscal year, 978; opened, 
14,388, closed, 13,928. Then you expect more for 1982. These deal 
with licenses? Nothing major? 

Mr. Mysnak. No sir. A lot of these deal with shooting over the 
bag limit, commercialization, illegal trafficking and marketing of 
waterfowl, and confiscations at ports of entry. 
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Mr. Yates. Do you have people at the ports of entry? 

Mr. MysHaAk. Yes sir. . 

Mr. Yates. Have there been violations discovered at ports of 
entry? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes sir. 

Mr. Yates. How many? Can you answer that one? : 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes, I have a figure here. During the year 
1981, we anticipate 5,300 law enforcement investigations at both 
ports and non-ports, for the endangered species program alone. If 
you would take the Lacey Act and add to that the Marine Mam- 
mals Act, that number would increase substantially. We inspected 
actually 19,000 shipments at the ports of entry during 1980 and 
1981. 

Mr. Yates. Your justification respecting 1980 at ports of entry, 
says that 16,000 wildlife shipments were physically inspected to 
detect possible violations. It does not say how many violations 
there were, or were discovered. Can you tell us that? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes. I am not sure we have an exact figure on 
that. It gets very fuzzy at that point. A number of these violations 
are technical violations by tourists. The item is forfeited on the 
spot. So it is hard to count that as a law enforcement case. 

Mr. Yates. Have you found any animals such as snakes and 
items such as elephant tusks being brought in? 

Mr. LamsBerTSON. Absolutely. There is heavy introduction of 
ivory into this country at the present time. 

Mr. YartEs. Is that legal? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. It is legal if it has proper documentation. 

Mr. YATES. That means having been done years ago? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. No, it means being in compliance with the 
CITES convention. If it has the proper permit from the country of 
origin. | 

Mr. Yates. Are you circulating a draft manual now? What is 
your draft manual about? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes. 

Mr. PuuuiaM. It is a field manual to be used by our refuge 
employees containing all the policy, all the operating guidelines 
relating to management of our national wildlife refuges. 

Mr. Yates. How do they keep track of all your press releases 
that come out. 

Mr. PuLuiam. Press releases? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. PutuiaM. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. YATES. You have a manual telling them what your policies 
are, but then there are press releases that are issued during the 
course of the year saying what changes occur in policy. 

Mr. PuutuiaAM. Well, policy can come about in many ways. It can 
come about through letters that the Secretary may sign, or an- 
nouncements he may make in press releases. 

Mr. Yatss. These are all added as a part of the manual? 

Mr. PULLIAM. Yes, they are incorporated as changes occur. 

Mr. Yates. How do you decide how much money to put in? 

Mr. PULLIAM. Periodically, we go to our field stations asking our 
field project leaders for budget data. The last comprehensive 
budget was put together in 1979. We update that for inflation. 
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ALASKA ARCTIC COASTAL PLAIN STUDY 


Mr. YATES. You want a $400,000 increase for the Alaska N ational 
Wildlife Refuge Coastal Plain Resource Assessment. What happens 
if you don’t get that money? 

Mr. Putuiam. Section 1002 of the Alaska Lands Act, passed De- 
cember 2, 1980, calls for that study. Basically, it is a comprehensive 
study of the coastal plain to determine the possible effects of oil 
and gas leasing on wildlife populations. The United States Geologi- 
cal Survey has the lead in that study. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service is responsible for Surveys and censuses of the wildlife popu- 
lations on the coastal plain. We will work cooperatively with the 
USGS to assess the impacts of any potential oil or gas that may be 
found on the ranges, and exploration therefor. 

Mr. Yates. I have a letter dated May 4th from the World Wild- 
life Fund in which he encloses a copy of a letter from Congressman 
Breaux and also Congressman Forsythe, suggesting that $18 mil- 
lion be reallocated within the Department of the Interior to allevi- 
ate the particularly severe reductions suffered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. We attach a copy of Congressman Breaux’s sug- 
gested budget changes which we support in principle. 

The distribution of his recommended increases reflect the grow- 
ing concern that the state-federal partnership throughout the wild- 
life management programs be maintained to properly conserve our 
living resources. Mr. Breaux Suggests that for coal operations an 
additional $750,000 be added. I put his recommendation into the 
record at this point as part of it. 

[The information follows:] 
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Ms. Nicole Duplaix - 

Director 

TRAFFIC (USA) 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 


Dear Ms. Duplaix: 


The Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation 
and the Environment recently submitted recommendations to 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee and the Budget 
Committee on the budgets proposed by the Administration for 
the agencies over which we have jurisdiction. Because of 
your organization's interest in the conServation of fish and 
wildlife resources, we are sending you a summary of our 
recommendations concerning the budget of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. These recommendations are the result of a considerable 
effort by the Members of our Subcommittee and we think they 
represent a rational approach to reducing federal expenditures, 
while at the same time continuing those services necessary 
to conserve wildlife resources. 


In preparing the recommendations, we were guided by the 
following broad principles. First, we believe that the 
State-Federal partnership throughout the field of wildlife 
management must be maintained in order to properly conserve 
our wildlife. While we believe that grants and subsidies to 
states can be reduced, we believe that the reductions should 
be carried out in an impartial manner and that we should not 
completely eliminate funding to the States for some programs 
while increasing it in others. Thus, we have recommended 
restoring some of the Administration's cuts in the Cooperative 
Fish and Wildlife Units Program, as well as funds for programs 
which provide Endangered Species and Anadromous Fish grants 
to States. In order to balance these increases, we have 
recommended decreases in the resident wildlife component of 
the. Animal Damage Control Program and that part of the fish 
hatchery program which supports recreational fisheries in 
State waters. These programs, no less than the Cooperative 
Units Program andthe Endangered Species Grant Program, are 
subsidies to State agencies. 
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Second, we believe that in these times of increased 
energy and strategic minerals production, which we support, 
we should not reduce that component of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service which examines and comments on the effects of those 
activities on fish and wildlife. Consequently, we have 
recommended increases in the Service's Habitat Preservation 
Program. 


Finally, we are convinced that the administration of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service can be streamlined, We have 
recommended a decrease in funds for the area offices because 
we think their function is duplicative of the activities 


_ carried out in the regional offices. We have also recommended 


cuts in the program and budget staffs of the Director and 
various program managers because of an Overlap of their 
responsibilities. 


We will be testifying before the House Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations in early May. We hope that you will 
examine our proposals carefully and consider joining with us 
in these recommendations when you testify before the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees. 


Sincerel 
EDWIN B. ‘FORSYTQHE HN B. BREAUX 


Ranking Minority Member Chairman 

Subcommittee on Fisheries Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation and Wildlife Conservation 
and the Environment and the Environment 


Attachment 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Recommended Increases To Reagan Administration Budget 
Totalling $18,000,000 


I. Resource Protection 


A. Habitat Preservation 
1. Coal operations $ 750,000 
2. Coal Research and Development 250,000 
3. Permits and Licenses 500 , 000 
4. Water Resource Analysis 500 , 000 
5. Coastal/OCS 200,000 
6. Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Units 3,000,000 
Habitat Preservation - - - - - - Subtotal $ 5,200,000 
B. Wildlife Resources ; 
1. Marine Bird Research $ 250,000 
2. Alaska Caribou Study ~300, 000 
3. Nongame Program 1,000,000 
Wildlife Resources —- = - - - - Subtotal $ 1,550,000 
Cr Fisheries Resources 
1. \Bristol Bay Study i $ 500,000 
2. Fishery Research Operations & Management 250,000 
Fisheries Research -----=- - Subtotal $ 750,000 
dD: Endangered Species 
1. Grants to States $ 2,000,000 
2. Recovery and maintenance 1,000,000 
3. Law enforcement 500, 000 
Endandered Species ----- - Subtotal $ 3,500,000 
Resouree* Protect ion Soe a Se TOTAL $11,000,000 


II. Construction and Anadromous Fish 


A. Grants to States # <«=---=--=- Subtotal $ 1,250,000 

B. Striped Bass program ------ Subtotal $ 750,000 

Construction and Anadromous Fish = ------------- TOTAL $ 2,000,000 
III. Refuge Revenue Sharing ----------------------- TOTAL $ 5,000,000 


GRAND TOTAL $18,000,000 
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Recommended Decreases To Reagan Administration Budget 
Z . Totalling $18,000, 000 


Cuts Within The Fish and Wildlife Service 
ee ESN and Wildlite Service 
I. Resource Protection 


A. Animal Damage Control Resident 


Wildlife Operations $ 4,000,000 
B. Fish Hatcheries 3,500,000 
C. Administration 
1. Area Offices 1,000,000 
2. Program & Budget Offices nd 700, 000 
Mesource Protection =---——~..-- Wc. TOTAL $ 9,200,000 


Cuts From Other Agencies Within The Department of Interior* 


‘ 
I. Bureau of Land Management-- 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes Fund ----------~~- TOTAL $5,000,000 

II. U.S. Park Service Park 
Pose trnetd dnohind pe Hn pate teenth whee TOTAL $ 3,800.000 
GRAND TOTAL $18,000,000 


* We are recommending these cuts because we believe that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service suffered a greater level of reductions 
than some of the other agencies in Interior. With regard to the 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes Fund in the Bureau of Land Management, 

we understand that the Administration will propose legislation to 
include the Refuge Revenue Sharing Payments in that Fund. We 
believe the Refuge Revenue Sharing Fund meets the particular needs 
of the Refuge System and recommend that $5 million of the proposed 
$45 million budget for Payment in Lieu of Taxes be diverted to 

the Refuge Revenue Sharing Program. With regard to the recommended 
cuts in the Park Service Construction Program, we merely point out 
that the Park Service Construction budget was left untouched by 
the Reagan Administration, whereas the Fish and Wildlife Service 
Construction budget was reduced by 75 percent. We believe that 
agencies should share more equally in the budget reductions. 
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BRISTOL BAY STUDY 


Mr. Yates. He wants $500,000 for the Bristol Bay study. Who can 
tell us about the Bristol Bay study? 

Mr. Putuam. Bristol Bay study is required by the Alaska Lands 
Poe It is a comprehensive study of the entire Bristol Bay region of 

aska. 

Mr. Yates. You have money for the study in the budget. 

Mr. Pua. No. 

Mr. Yates. Is it an important study to be made? 

Mr. Putra. I would say yes. The Congress mandated that be 
one. 

Mr. Yates. By when? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. By December 1983, a comprehensive manage- 
ment plan must be completed. 

Mr. Putiiam. December 1983. : 

Mr. Yates. I think at this point we will put into the record the 
letter dated May 4th by the National Wildlife Federation addressed 
to me. Also, one dated April 20 from the International Association 
of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. They may go into the record at this 
point together with the other one. 

[The information follows:] 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


1412 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 202—797-6800 


May 4, 1981 


Representative Sidney R. Yates, Chairman 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior 
Rayburn Office Building, Room # B-308 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Representative Yates: 


It was our privilege on February 24, 1981, to submit 
preliminary testimony to your Subcommittee on the Fish and 
Wildlife Service's FY '82 budget. Since at that time none 
of us officially had the new administration's proposed 


rescissions, we would like to take this opportunity to submit 
these additional recommendations for the record. 


Thank you for this opportunity to express our views. 


Very truly yours, 


7 Rn. Mar 
JAY - HAIR 
Executive Vice President 
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Supplemental Appropriations Recommendations 
by the Fish & Wildlife Team 
Resources Defense Division 

National Wildlife Federation 


The Fish and Wildlife Service 


The administration's budget revisions for FWS total $65.6 
million in budget authority for FY '82, and nearly $10 million in 
a recisiion of FY '81 funds. 


We believe these cuts to be disproportionate in relation 
to the size of the Service's budget, especially when viewed in 
comparison to the relatively small proposed cuts for tle develop- 
ment side of the department, e.g. Water Resources Development. 
In a document we prepared for the Budget Committee in cooperation 
with several other environmental organizations, we made function- 
by-function recommendations which when taken together actually 
would result in larger overall cuts, but in a more environmentally 
sensitive manner. A copy is attached for your interest. 


In regard to FWS specifically, we feel that the cuts to 
programs have been administered in a highly inequitable fashion, 
with little attention paid to the long range ecological value 
of their more biologically sensitive programs. We would be less 
inclined to object to across-the-board cuts cf perhaps 10%; we 
do, however, object to the selective program cuts now propesed by 
the administration. 


Endangered Species 


This program, one of the most valuable in the Service, has 
been proposed for a cut of approximately one-third. Listing which 
was only $2.8 million at the outset, is to be cut by $1.5 million. 
This is an extremely bad decision, as the listing process was just 
recovering from the regulatory burden placed upon it by the 
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Congress and beginning to function as it had originally been in- 
tended. Data was being gathered and processed about the forms of 
life about which we know the least, invertebrates and plants. 

This process was never intended to be a hindrance to federal devel- 
opment projects, but rather a mechanism to preserve genetic 
diversity for our future use. 


The enforcement and recovery programs have also been cut, 
and the Section Six state grant program has been zero funded. The 
loss of Section Six funding is particularly serious because in 
the 38 states which have developed cooperative agreement programs, 
this Federal funding is often the only money expended on non-game 
species. We recommend replacing $7 million to this nationally 
popular, and internationally acclaimed, program. 


Refuges 


The administration's moratorium on Federal land acquisition 
and the major cuts in the Land and Water Conservation Fund will 
probably doom thousands of acres of Louisiana Bottomland Hardwoods 
to soybean production. The habitat loss for game, waterfowl, 
fish, and furbearers, not to mention the loss of environmentally 
essential properties such as flood control and dilution of 
pollutants would be irreparable. We recommend carrying out the 
Congressional mandate to acquire both the Bogue Chitto and the 
Tensas National Wildlife Refuges. Delays in acquisition can only 
result in higher real estate costs and also risk the conversion 
of these valuable ecosystems to agricultural use. 


Habitat Preservation 
In light of the moratorium on Federal lands acquisition, 


the only Federal safequard we have for wetlands is the 404 program 
which was created within the Clean Water Act. 
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Cuts to Ecological Services Permits and Licenses Program 
would impede the valuable biological consultation services 
provided by FWS to the 404 decision-making process. The Area 
Wide Planning Division provides (among other things) a state 
assistance program for state compliance with the 404 program. 
Neither of these cuts will save time or dollars, as delays in 
permitting can only increase costs of development. 


The Office of Biological Services has proposed cuts in all 
their energy development program areas. Given this administra- 
tion's avowed intent to accelerate energy development on public 
lands, we find cuts to these programs to be highly inappropriate. 
FWS is the only agency which, within OBS, is developing fish and 
wildlife mitigation plans for energy development. They are 
studying the impacts of various kinds of development, analyzing 
the impacts (acid rain, low level instream flows, etc.) and using 
the most sophisticated equipment available and creating stand- 
ardized mitigation formulas which canbe easily tailored to meet 
specific project needs. The benefit of this work is the speed 
with which mitigation plans can now be developed and plugged into 
project development at the earliest stages. Much more research 
and analysis must be invested in this process to insure adequate 
protection of fish and wildlife habitat for the health of the 
ecosystems which they inhabit, and for the use in perpetuity by 


our nation's subsistence hunters and sportsmen. 


Secretary Watt stated during his confirmation hearings, 
which were chaired by Senator McClure, that it was necessary to 
begin development of our energy resources now in order to assure 
that it is done with sensitivity to the environment. He suggested 
that if we postpone development until our need is desperate, there 
will be little likelihood of environmental mitigation. We agree 
that time must be taken to do this task right, if we are going to 
do it. Therefore, we urge your committee to restore $5 million 
to the Habitat Preservation Program. 
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The Administration reductions would zero fund the Fws 
Cooperative Research Unit Program. our membership strongly 
supports this program and we urge that it be funded at its FY 
"81 level. This funding goes directly to state, federal, and 
national fish and wildlife research needs. The FY "81 federal 
budget contribution to the Cooperative Research Unit Program was 
$4.9 million dollars. The total operating budget of the Coopera- 
tive Units was $13.7 million. The Coop staff used the federal 
money to raise an additional $9.3 million from state, federal, 
and private sectors. This represents almost a two to one return 
for the federal/state dollars. 


Research conducted by CRU does not duplicate research done 
by other U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service programs. Indeed, many 
USFWS offices contract with the cRU program for their research 
needs. 


Zero funding for CRU would end federal involvement with 
this valuable program, and a loss of a focus and coordination of. 
national research needs would result. The loss of this valuable 
research program would put additional pressure on the USFWS 
facilities. The Service will lose approximately 40 percent of 
its research capabilities. State conservation agencies, as well, 
will have their research potential significantly reduced by these 
cuts. Some of these states are Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Virginia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. Oklahoma and South Dakota will lose 
almost ail of their wildlife research Capability. Responsible 
stewardship requires reliable, biological research. Resource 
Managers will be forced to make management decisions without the 
adequate data required. We urge that the Cooperative Research 
Unit Program be funded at its FY '8l level. 


80-637 0 - 81 - 13 
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Marine Bird Research 


Very little hard data exists on the interrelationships of 
species in the marine ecosystem. This void coupled with our con- 
cern over the high numbers of pelagic birds taken incidentally to 
fisheries operations moves us to request $250,000 in funding for 
Marine birds. 


Marine Mammals 
A 
Marine mammals, like marine birds, are a resource for which 
we have little data. We feel that the Marine Mammal Grant program 
“must be funded for this reason and also to aid states in developing 
their own marine mammal management programs. 


Alaska Studies 


: 4 

These studies, which were mandated by the Alaska Lands Bill 
last year must be carried out. Alaska's ecosystems are too fragile 
to allow development without prior impact research. We recommend 
the addition of $800,000 for these purposes. 


Nongame Funding 


The Fish and Wildlife Conservation Act of 1980 authorized 
$5,000,000 for the next three years. This money is to be used by 
states to develop their own nongame programs and begin to move 
them toward more comprehensive species management concept. We 
therefore urge the committee to fund this fledgling program at 
$1,000,000, although we believe that after an initial “start-up” 
period states should themselves take responsibility for nongame 
management. 
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Animal Damage Control/Fish Hatcheries 


We are recommending cuts to these programs because we feel 
that: a) There are less costly alternatives to the Federal A.D.c. 
program that should be implemented, and b) That except in the 
_cases of highly migratory fish and endangered fish species, the 
states should begin to take over responsibility for local hatch- 
eries. 
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RECOMMENDED INCREASES TO REAGAN ADMINISTRATION BUDGET 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Enforcement. . . 2... + 2 + + « «+ - $ 500,000 
Listing. ec ee ee ee ee Oe ee ae 
Maintenance and Recovery . -...- +... - 1,000,000 
Section 6 Grants . 2. s «1s «= 2-012.» 4, 000guue 

TO CAL ST isan ee eee o og we eta Se nen 


HABITAT PRESERVATION 
ECOLOGICAL SERVICES 


Permit and Licenses. . . +++ ++: > $1,000,000 
Area Wide Planning . . «". - « « « « - 1,000,000 


OFFICE OF BIOLOGICAL SERVICES 


Coal Researau. «2s ee es, 6 eee ae 500,000 


Coal. Operatdone-a: «+ sms -soauiemeemae 500,000 
Power Plants*. os. 6 6. + 0*.0, (els ‘2: ate 
Water Resources. 2 «ss. «6 + «0. 


Geothermal and Oil Shale ....... 500,000 
Total for Habitat Preservation . . . $5,000,000 


RESEARCH/WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Cooperative Fish & Wildlife Units. . . $4,000,000 
Marine Bird Research ......- .--.$ 250,000 


Alaska Caribou Study -.---+--++-+ 6+: 300,000 
Bristol Bay Study... 2 « sis + «-« = 6 ~~ ~§00,000 
Marine Mammal Grants .....+.-+--e. 400,000 
Sikes Actic:.) co. site i ee ee 420,000 
Nongame Program. ......-+.--- - + 1,000,000 

Total. os ce let oe elie Jet die” pean onP ae 


FISHERIES RESOURCES 


Anadromous Fish. . . . .« ee « « « « - $1,000,000 
Striped Bass Program . . . +. +. e+ +s. » 500,000 
Total. ie e . e . ~- e - e ° «- @ -s e $1,500,000 


20 300s 
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RECOMMENDED DECREASES FOR REAGAN ADMINISTRATION BUDGET 
edie 


’ Animal Damage Control ....... ‘$ 7,430,000 
Administrative/Washington Offices . 1,000,000 
/Regional Offices .. 740,000 

SNES EV ere anh). ee a a nr ee 7,000,000 
Setter NO CUCK 6 accuse 2 «2 « «. 916,170,000 
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International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies _- 


1412 16th STREET, N.W. . WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 “ (202)232-1652 


Jack H. Berryman, Executive Vice President : 


April 20, 1981 


The Honorable Sidney R. Yates, Chairman 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on (a 
Interior and Related Agencies — 

Room B 308 

Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


As you know, the International Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies represents state and federal entities concerned with conser- 
vation and management of fish and wildlife resources. 


Many of the activities undertaken by its members for that purpose 
come within the province of the Interior Department's Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Commerce Department" s National Marine Fisheries Service. 
Hence, we have a direct interest in the respective hudgets of those 
agencies. And because effective operation of same of the priority pro- 
grams in which the state members are engaged depends on federal grants- 
in-aid, we are deeply concerned by the prospect of elimination of 
funding for all such assistance in Fiscal 1982. 


We very much hope that possibility can be avoided without prejudicing 
the Administration's cost-cutting efforts. 


It is with that objective in mind that the Association has developed 
the budget alternatives outlined in the: attachment to this letter. 


We recammend, among those changes, restoration of the state grant 
provisions. Recognizing the necessity for fiscal restraints, however, 
we also propose spending reductions in other aspects of ie agency 
budgets. 


In our judgment, this course will serve both the needs and best 
interests of our members and the cause of fiscal responsibility. 


Your subcommittee's full consideration of, and hopefully your 
concurrence with, those recammendations as you deal with the related 
appropriations issues coming within your area of jurisdiction will be 
much appreciated by the Association and its membership. 
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FEDERAL BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


International Association 
of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
April 10, 1981 


The following summary outlines the position developed for the International 
Association relative to changes in the respective budgets of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National Marine Fisheries Service at the: direction 
of the Association's Executive Committee. 


It is the consensus of the Ad-Hoc Committee given the assignment that the 
Suggested funding revisions will advance the best interests of the Associa- 
tion and its member states and the changes are commerded for consideraticn 
in that context. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
(Recommended Funding Increases) 


1. Endangered Species: This program is considered to ke of Primary inter- 
est to individual states and essential to their efforts to protect and pre- 
serve rare species from extinction. 


It is therefore recommended that $4 million be restored to the Fiscal 1982 
budget for funding of ts to states. 


— Ee or program grants to states 


2. Amadromous Fish: Measures for conservation, development: and enhancement 
of anadromous fish resources caming under Fish and Wildlife Service juris- 
diction are dependent on continuation of funding for this item. 


The budget as it now stands provides no money for the ourpose but we recom 
mend restoration of $3.5 million for the year. 


3. ‘Southeast Wildlife Disease $s : This concerms a research project in- 
itiated at the University of Georgia in 1957 and carried on since that time 
for identification and evaluation of diseases and Paresites cammon to game 
“and domestic animals. Results of the study Fave contributed significantly 
to.improve wildlife management and the item is included in the priority list 
at the request of the Southeast Association. 


A budget addition of $200,000 is recommended for that purpose. 


4. Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Units. Established in 1936, the 
50 cooperative units have provided a continuing scurce of trained manpower 
- and factual information essential to state and federal fish and wildlife 

management efforts. They have sustained a mutually supportive reletionship 

between the land grant colleges, where the units are lecated, the state 
end federal wildlife agencies, and private wildlife management. 


= 
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A restoration of $4 million of the deleted $4. 9 million is recommended for 


a 


Fiscal 1982 program support. - 


5S. Peregrine Falcon Restoration: A ccoperative project being carried cut 
at Cornell University to develop procedures for raising these falcons in 
captivity and subsequent release and re-establishment in their natural 
habitat. This project began in the Northeast but now involves other regions 
of the country and the undertaking involves support from federal, state, 
and private interest groups. 


No fundin is orovided in the Fiscal 1982 budget and it is recomended that 
$300,000 be added for that purpose. : 


6. Non-Game Program: Authorized under the Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Act of 1980, this program is intended as an incentive to states to develop 
management programs for non-game species—those not hunted for sport, sub- 
sistence, or economic reasons. 


The legislation authorizes $5 million in matching grants to states in each 
of the next three fiscal years but no provisions is made in the Fiscal 1982 
budget. We recommend that $3 million be added for that item. 


The increases recammended for the Fish and Wildlife Service activities 
toatl $15 million. 


(Recommended Funding Decreases) 


To offset that additional spending we are recommenciing reductions in other 
Fish and Wildlife Service budgetary objectives totalling just under $16 


Those recommended recucticns include the following: 


1. Animal Damage Control: This cooperative program is designed to address 
the problem of wildlife depredaticns. 


The Association supports that objective as worthwhile and necessary anc has, 
in other papers, recommended improvement. But it is believed thet it can be 
accomplished with scanewhat less than the budgeted total of $18.2 million icr 
Fiscal 1982. 


It is therefore reccommended thet the figure ke reduced by $4 million. 


2. Area Offices: The Fiscal 1982 budget pcrovides approximately $6.8 
million for operation of these units, which ere part of an agency organiza- 
tional structure which also ane LIES field and regicnal offices in various 
Part of the country end with its central cffice in Washingtcn. 


There appears to be same auenkeaticn of effort in such an arrangement which 
could be eliminated with a resultant saving in money ard-effort. ; 


~ 
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We, therefore, recammend a $l million reduction in the budget figure for the: 
year as the first step toward reorganization .and streamlining of the system. 


a Administration-Planning: There also appears to be some over-emphasis 
on, and same duplication of effort between, program development and 
budget planning operations which, if eliminated, could result in monetary 
saving. 


We, therefore, recommend a reduction of $700,000 in the budget figure of 
approximately $1.4 million for that phase of the service Operaticn. 


4, Fish Hatcheries: The Fiscal 1982 budget for the hatchery system operated 


by the Fish and Wildlife Service throughout the country is approximately 
$25.6 million. 

It is recommended that this amount be reduced by $3.5 million by selective 
Curtailment of operations. 


5. Alaska Refuge Management: An allocation of $1.9 million is included in 
the Fiscal 1981 supplemental appropriation for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to cover start-up costs for operation of nine new refuges and seven expanded 
ones provided under Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act. 

Another $3.8 million is provided in the Fiscal 1982 budget for Alaska refuge 
Management. é 


Based on assurance that these are obzectives with longe-range worth but 
which can be postponed, if necessary, for the marent without significant 
damage to the state's interests, the Association recommends elimination of 


these funds from current budget consideration, with a total savin ef S527 
million. i 1. ore 


6. Alaska Fish Assistance on Refuges: There is a separate provision in 
the Service Budget for Fiscal 1982 for approximately $1 million to fund this 
program. . 


That objective, however, is related to those referred to above {in item 5) 
and would therefore be addressed in the same general frame of reference. 


For that reason, it is recommended that the $1 million figure be among those 
eliminated from the budget. 
U.S. DEPARIMENT OF INTERIOR 
(Recommended Decrease) 
International Conver:tion’ Advisory Commission (ICAC): The ICAC was created 


on the premise that the Secretaries with authority for administering the 
Convention on the Control of International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) 
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could not be expected to render impartial decisions om factors related to 

population status and impacts of trade. In our opinion, the professional 
staff of the Commission is duplicative and its functions can be absorbed by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service without prejudice to the rescurces involved. 


A reduction of $275,000 is, therefore, recommended fran the $315,000 figure 
budgeted for ICAC in Fiscal 1982. $2 


NATIONAL MARINE FISHERIES SERVICE 
(Recommended Increases) 


1. Commercial Fisheries Research and Development: This program, avther- 
ized under Public Law 88-309, provides grants to states covering 75 per 
cent of the cost of research and development activities relating to com ~ 
mercial fisheries and has assumed even greater significance since passage ~ 
in 1976 of the Fisheries Conservation and Managemer.t Act. 


In the Association's judgenent, the prcposed elimination of funds for this 
program from the Fiscal 1982 budget would have a serious impact on state 
efforts in that field. 


We consequently recommend restoration of the entire $5 million originally 
requested for those activities. } 


i 


2. Anadramous Fish: Initially authorized under Public Law 89304, this 
program is another valuable assist to states in their fisheries research 
end management undertakings and particularly in their effort to realize 

the full potential of salmon and other anadromous stocks in the face of 

sometimes adverse circumstances. ; 

For that reason the Association considers continued funding of the grant 
provisions of the program necessary and appropriate and recommends that 

$2 million be restored to the Fiscal 1982 NMFS budget. 


3. Saltonstall-Kennedy Act: As amencied by the American Fisheries Pro- 
motion Act (Public Law 96-561), the legislation is a source of substantial 
grant-in-aid support for qualified projects in fishery educaticn, research 
and development. 


It has the capacity for significantly improving the competitive posture 
of American seafood products and for expanding the domestic fisheries 
market. 


It has the further advantage, in this period of budgetary constraints, of 
being financed from a share of the proceeds of duties on foreign fishery 
imports accumulated in a trust fund and designated fer S/K program use 
rather than having been derived from domestic tax sources. 
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The legislative mandate for use of those funds is clear and precise and the 
Association, on that basis and in recognition of the derived benefits, recom- 
mends that the $10 million proposed for e-imination from the Fiscal 1982 
budget be reinstated in full. . 


(Recommended Funding Decreases) 


1. Pribiloff Island Services: This item in the National Marine Fisheries 
budget covers provision of home heating oil, electric power arid other - 
municipal services to residents of the Pribiloff Islands in Alaska. It is 
the NMFS position that these services are more properly a function of state 
Or municipal government. 


This Association concurs in that judgement and recommends deletion of the 
$5.8 million provided-in the NMFS budget for that item. 


2. Marine Resources Monitoring Assessment Program (MARMAP): This is the 
agency's principal activity in the field data collection and stock assess- 
ment. 


It is the Association's perception, however, that fishery management plans 
may be accomplished with somewhat less regulation with a reduced require- 
ment for plan development data. : 


Qn that basis, we recommend a 10 per cent cut in the $31.7 million MARMAP 


budget for the year, effecting a reduction of $3.17 million. 


ae ional Fish Management Councils: The councils are responsible for 
preparation of fishery management plans under Provisions of the Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act and the Fiscal 1982 budget provides $5.9 
million for their operations. 


There is a growing feeling, however, that council administrative costs can 
and should be trimmed by reducing the number of meetings and resultant 
Salary and expenses of members. 

The Association's recommendation is for a budget reduction of $1 million 
TSC COO St Suet reduction of $l milion 


for the year. 


4. Fisheries Trade Assistance: The Fiscal 1982 budget for NMFS includes 
a new proposal for a $1.1 million program to expand U.S. Fish exports. 


It is the agency's present opinion, shared by the demestic commercial 
fisheries trade, that the program is not necessary and should be celetad. 


The Association concurs in that view and recommends the budget reduction 
of cd, Million. 
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NOTE: The recommended budget increases for NMFS total only $7 million, © 
(exclusive of the Saltonstall-Kennedy trust fund item), whereas Tecoukya anf. 
mended decreases total $11 million. : : 


We believe this represents a responsible and successful effort to. eg ack = 
focus on the needs and best interests of our members without prejudice 
to the cause of fiscal constraint. 


Fish and Wildlife Agencies | 
April lo, 1981 _ 


International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
FEDERAL BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 
1982 


INCREASES DECREASES 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


4 million 
3.5 million 


Endangered Species $ 
$ 
$ 200,000 
$ 
$ 
$ 


Anadromous Fish 

Southeast Wildlife Disease Study 
Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Units 
Peregrine Falcon Restoration 
Non-Game Program 

Animal Damage Control 

Area Offices 

Administration Planning 

Fish Hatcheries 

Alaska Refuge Management 

Alaska Fishery Assistance on Refuges 


4 million 
300,000 

3 million 
$ 4 million 
ripe million 
$ 700,000 

od. SMD ton 
$ 5.7 million 
Sp million 


TOTAL INCREASE - $15 million|TOTAL DECREASE - $15.9 million 


U.S.. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
International Convention Advisory Commission (ICAC) 


in 


275,000 


—_—_-— 


NATIONAL MARINE FISHERIES SERVICE 


5 million restored 
2 million restored 
million restored 


Commercial Fisheries Research and Deve lopment 
Anadromous Fish 

Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 

PribilofFf Island Services 

Marine Resources Monitoring Assessment Program (MARMAP) 
Regional Fishery Management Councils 

Pisheries Trade Assistance 


5.8 million 
3.17 million 
1 million 
1.1 million 
TOTAL DECREASE - $11 million 


* 
TOTAL INCREASE — $17 million 


nM Nn YH 


*Includes $10 million in trust funds; see explanation in narrative. TAFWA 


Washington, DC 
April 10, 1981 


TLT 
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WORLD 1601 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20009 
CABLE: PANDAFUND TELEX: 64505 


WILDUFE | 
FUND-US. TELEPHONE: (202) packs: 


May 4, 1981 


Congressman Sidney Yates 

Chairman, Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


As Chairman of the Interior Appropriations Subcommittee you 
will be discussing tomorrow the proposed FY 82 budget of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


We have received and reviewed a letter from Congressman 
John Breaux, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Fisheries 

and Wildlife Conservation, suggesting that $18 million be 
re-allocated within the Department of Interior to alleviate 
the particularly severe reductions suffered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. We attach a copy of Congressman Breaux's 
suggested budget changes which we support in principle. 

The distribution of his recommended increases reflect the 
growing concern that the state-Federal partnership through- 
out the wildlife management programs be maintained if we 
are to properly conserve our living resources. 


Another area of concern merits your attention, Mr. Chairman. 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife's Law Enforcement Division is 
responsible for enforcing 14 statutes which include 
important international treaties such as the CITES (Con- 
vention on International Trade in Endangered Species). 

In the last five years the problems related to wildlife 
smuggling have shown a marked increase as evidenced by the 
growing number of indictments initiated by the Wildlife 
Section of the Justice Department. 


The FY 82 budget of the Law Enforcement Division is woe- 
fully inadequate as it stands at $12,027,000. Even Congress- 
man Breaux's proposed increase of $500,000 would not bring 
the budget up to its FY 81 level of St3,027 7000: 

Law Enforcement has 36 wildlife inspectors (GS 4-5) and 

209 Special Agents (GS 11) of which 9 will be mandatorily 
retired next year. Already the regional offices at the 

nine designated ports of entry openly acknowledge that they 
cannot cope with the inspection tasks of ever increasing 
wildlife imports and related paperwork. 


If Law Enforcement is to maintain even a minimal operational 
level, their budget needs to be increased by a minimum of 
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$2,922,000 to $14,949,000. Should the present level of 
financing be maintained, at least five agents will have to 
be dismissed which will only further hinder and slow down 
their enforcement efforts. 


We realize that in these parlous times, the nation's concern 
must be one of economy. However, it seems shortsighted to 
reduce the budget of the Division which prevents the 
smuggling of valuable wildlife. One smuggled parrot which 
enters the country undetected May not only represent a loss 
of revenue of $1000 or more, but could be a real threat to 
our multibillion dollar poultry industry should it be 
carrying Newcastle's disease. 


We urge you to reconsider the Law Enforcement Division 


request for a more adequate funding. Thank you for giving 
consideration to this matter. 


Si é 
tate ia Sse i 


Russe i ‘in 
President 


Enclosure 
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Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc. 


1725 I STREET, N.W. 
SUITE 600 a 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 20006 ; ak 


202 223-8210 


New York Office . Western Office 
122 EAST 42ND STREET : 25 KEARNY STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10168 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94108 
212 949-0049 415 421-6561 
5 May 1981 


The Honorable Sidney Yates 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Interior 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Mr. Yates: 


The Natural Resources Defense,€ouncil (NRDC) wishes to_ 
acquaint the Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior ~ | 
with our views concerning the Fiscal Year 1982 budget of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. NRDC is a public interest environ- 
mental organization of 45,000 members dedicated to conserva- 
tion of our wildlife and other resources, 


Our analysis of the Administration's budget request 
indicates that the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the endangered 
species program in particular, have absorbed an unfair pro- 
portion of the budget cuts. The species of animals and 
plants listed pursuant to the Endangered Species Act or 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora are the most vulnerable of our living 
resources. Legal measures are in place to conserve them, 
but implementation of these programs is barely adequate. 
Severe reductions in these efforts, as contemplated in the 
Administration's request, may well result in the extinction 
of some species. 


NRDC urges the Committee to redistribute funding cuts 
in order to minimize the risk of permanent loss of these 
valuable biological resources. In most matters, we concur 
with the carefully thought out recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries, Wildlife Conservation, and the 


NSS Tey 
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Environment. Thus, we support its suggestions to continue 
the valuable Federal-State cooperative programs authorized 
by Section 6 of the Endangered Species Act by restoring 
funding at a level of $2 million, and to increase funding 
for the high priority recovery program by $1 million. 
Similarly, we concur in the restoration of $5.2 million to 
habitat preservation efforts during this period of 
accelerated development of energy resources which 

affects a broad range of wildlife habitat. 


In addition, NRDC strongly urges an increase of 
$2.9 million for Law Enforcement, directed to controlling 
wildlife imports and exports. The Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife has requested an increase of $500,000, 
but we do not believe that this amount is adequate to 
carry out this important and difficult task. At present 
funding levels there are only 36 wildlife inspectors, 
paid an average salary of $22,800, to handle an incredible 
volume of shipments - imports exceeded 2.5 million 
live mammals, reptiles, and amphibians and 151 million 
hides and other wildlife products in 1979, 


These dedicated men and women can barely keep up with 
the shipments now; if the budget is cut, resulting in 
an absence of well-deserved promotions, many will prob- 
ably leave the FWS for better-paying positions in other 
government departments. Loss of experienced inspectors 
will undermine the Service's ability to apprehend illegal 
trafficers. 


The need for an aggressive law enforcement program is 
Clear; the value of illegal wildlife imports was estimated 
at between $50 and $100 million in 1979. But the Admin- 
istration's budget request would further impair the FWws’' 
ability to curb this damaging trade by forcing reductions 
in the number of special agents and in the funds available 
for carrying out investigations, Currently, the Service 
employs 209 fully trained criminal investigators, whose 
salaries and operational costs average $55,700 each. To 
Maintain the present level of effort in the face of rising 
costs, these agents require authorization to use up to 
$65,000, but the Administration's budget would force a 
cut to $50,400. This hobbling of investigator's efforts, 
combined with a reduction in the number of special agents, 
will cripple the Service's efforts to apprehend smugglers. 


80-637 0 - 81 - 12 
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’ Therefore, NRDC urges the Subcommittee to increase 
funding for Law Enforcement by $2.9 million. We suggest 
that the funds in excess of the $500,000 increase recommended 
by the Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife be obtained 
by additional reductions in the following programs: 
$250,000 from Construction Grants to States; $500,000 from 
the Striped Bass program; $900,000 from Animal Damage 
Control; and $800,000 from the fish hatchery program. 


Thank you for your assistance in this matter. We 
look forward to working with you to conserve our precious 
living resources. 

Sincerely, 


Faith Thompson Campbé11, Ph,D. 
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Mr. Yates. How much will the Bristol Bay study cost? -s 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. The Fish and Wildlife Service share of th 
Bristol Bay study will cost approximately $800,000. 

Mr. Yates. Why did Mr. Breaux suggest $500,000? 

Mr. Butersaucu. I have no idea where that figure came from. 
However, the cost could vary depending on the level of involve- 
ment. The State is certainly involved to a high degree in this. 

Mr. Yates. Do you happen to know what the total cost of the 
study will be by all the agencies? Who else is working on the study 
besides Fish and Wildlife? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Primarily, the State of Alaska. It involves 25 
million acres of both State, native and federal lands in Alaska. So 
you see, it is a very large area to be studied. I don’t have the cost 
figure. 

Mr. Yates. Perhaps you omitted something. The Bristol Bay 

study is described as costing $500,000. Then it has under that, 
Fishery Research Operations and Management, $250,000. Would 
you consider that to be a part of the study? 
_ Mr. BuTERBAUGH. Yes, it very well could be since the Bristol Bay 
area produces 80 percent of the world’s red salmon, and a large 
part of the study involves impacts on fish. So I am sure that would 
add the two together. 

Mr. Yates. That was provided in the original budget, wasn’t it? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. It has some importance? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Would you say great importance? 

Mr. ButersauGu. It has great—essentially it will have to be 
done, at some point, in order to determine the impacts of develop- 
ment on Alaska. It, of course, could be deferred. 

Mr. Yates. How long can it be deferred? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. It would, to some extent, depend on the rate of 
development, which is unknown at this point. The study is required 
by December of 1983 according to the Act. 

Mr. Yates. Then under wildlife resources, Mr. Breaux suggests 
marine bird research, $250,000. Alaska caribou study, $300,000. 
And non-game program, $1 million. A total of $1,550,000. Are you 
familiar with the subject matter of his request? 


BARREN GROUND CARIBOU STUDY 


Mr. Mysnak. The caribou study deals principally with the barren 
ground herd located on the Arctic Wildlife Range. It is a migratory 
animal that moves across the Canadian border. 

Mr. Yates. You are talking about the caribou? 

Mr. Myswak. Yes. From the standpoint of impacts from potential 
oil and gas transportation routes, the study would have to examine 
that as to the impact it would have on these migrations back and 
forth. The concern is, I believe, the male caribou, that are fright- 
ened by the pipelines. Females not so much. In any event, that is 
the principal herd we are talking about. Then you have the west- 
ern herd. There are also some in the southern part of the state, 
and also directly south along the Canadian border, the Yukon 
Charlie area. 
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MARINE BIRD RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. What about marine birds? Marine bird research. He 
thinks we ought to have $250,000 more for that. Do you think so, 
Dick? : 

Mr. Situ. Mr. Chairman, that is a continuation or expansion of 
the current studies, now roughly about the same amount. It is 
money to be used to catalog the colonies of marine birds along the 
coast of Alaska, to study the interrelationships within those colo- 
nies, and to study the wintering areas related to those species. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have money in the budget for that? . 

Mr. Situ. There is $250,000 in the budget at the moment for 
that. This is an extra. 

Mr. YATES. This would be an extra amount? 

Mr. SmitTH. This would be an added amount. 


NONGAME FUNDING 


Mr. YATES. What is the nongame program for which he suggests 
a million dollars for? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, that is the Forsythe-Chaffee 
Act, passed in 1980. Basically it is a program to allow or require 
the states to get into comprehensive planning for the management 
of their wildlife resources. There are several responsibilities. One 
requires on the Secretary of the Interior, to develop a plan by 
which this program could be financed, similar to the PR and DJ 
programs. 

I believe Mr. Breaux’s proposal is to fund the study aspect of 
that program so that it can get off the ground. 

Mr. Yates. Are there no funds in the budget for that? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. No, there are not. 

Mr. YATES. How important is it? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Well, I am sure the state agencies feel that is 
quite important. From the federal priority, it is of lower impor- 
tance. 


FUNDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Yates. He wants another $750,000 for coal operations. What 
would that be for? | 

Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, the coal operations budget was re- 
duced by $1,100,000. An additional $750,000 in coal operations 
would allow us to do two things that I think Mr. Breaux is talking 
about: One, it would allow us to have some role in the Office of — 
Surface Mining program with the states, both in their permitting 
of new mines, and in the abandoned mine lands. | 

In addition, it would allow additional resources to keep up with 
the rapidly developing federal coal leasing program. 

So it would go to both parts of the program. Both the federal 
coal, and the state project coal programs. In essence, it is simply 
much the same type work as we are doing now, to provide fish and 
wildlife input early into the process of state and private and feder- 
al coal leasing. We are doing a considerable amount of that now in 
the federal leasing, very little in the state. 

Mr. Yates. What about coal reserve and development? He sug- 
gests an additional $250,000. 
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Mr. Spear. The $250,000, I don’t have any specifics on. The 
budget was reduced by half a million. dollars. Exactly what addi- 
tional $250,000 would buy, in other words, what of that original 
half a million dollar plan—— 

Mr. Yates. I guess it would buy half of it. 

Mr. Spear. It would, but I don’t know the specific projects. 

Mr. Yates. Then he suggests $500,000 for permits and licenses. I 
guess that would just beef up your present activity, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. SPEAR. The permits and licenses, as I discussed earlier this 
morning, are reduced by a million and a half. About $500,000 
increase would largely prevent any reduction in field level activity 
in permits and licenses. We would still take the reduction in Wash- 
ington offices and regions, but that would allow most of our field 
level activity to remain as is, thus maintaining roughly this cur- 
rent level of activity which is reporting on about 45 percent of the 
permits and licenses. 

Mr. Yates. Water resources analysis, another half a million dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Spear. Water resources analysis is an area that we feel like 
we are in pretty good shape in the in-stream flow program with the 
remaining funds. But we had to cut back on practically the whole 
rest of the program to maintain in-stream flow work we have at 
Fort Collins. The key thing there is looking at western habitat 
concerns and continued problems with channelization. 

Also, we are trying in that program to develop what we call best 
management practices for activities in the permits and licensing 
area. Best management practices is for things such as—one of the 
projects we are doing this year is for logging, forest roads, which is 
one of the exempted activities under 404. It is exempted as long as 
they use best management practices. 

We are putting out a handbook to indicate to the timber 
industry, that there are some appropriate practices to use to pro- 
tect fish and wildlife. We would continue that sort of effort in 
addition to habitat, channelization concerns. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH UNITS 


Mr. YAteEs. He wants $3 million for cooperative fish and wildlife. 
You already testified about that, haven’t you? 

Mr. HEstTER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. How would $3 million help you? 

Mr. Hester. It would enable us to keep a little over half of the 
cooperative work we have today. 

Mr. YATEs. With the states? 

Mr. HEster. That is correct. 


ADD-ON’S FOR STATE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. For endangered species, he suggests $2 million in 
grants to the states, a million dollars in recovery and maintenance 
and $500,000 in law enforcement. Then on the construction and 
non-anadromous fish he suggests $1,250,000 in grants to the states 
on $750,000 for the striped bass program. What is your feeling on 
that’ 
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Mr. BuTERBAUGH. The anadromous fish grant program is at the 
two and a half million dollar level for fiscal year 1981. It. would 
restore half the funding. It is zeroed out in the revised budget. We 
are funding projects in about 25 states. This would restore about 
half the work we are doing. All of the states you would have to 
look at on an individual basis. 

The striped bass study he is referring to has been funded in the 
last two years in the Interior budget. In 1980 it was a million 
dollars. In 1981 it was $800,000. This would restore it to about the 
level we have in 1981. The study is to research the cause for the 
decline of striped bass along the East Coast, primarily Chesapeake 
Bay stocks, and north. Most of the money passes through the states 
for research. Some of it we do in-house. | 

Mr. Yates. Refuge revenue sharing, $5 million. Was that strick- 
en from your budget? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes sir. 

Mr. Yates. How would that help? That would give money to the 
states, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes, it would. 

Mr. YatTEs. The states want it, don’t they? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes, to the counties. ' 

Mr. Yates. Resource protection, he has animal dace control: 
These are cuts of $9 million to $200,000. Wildlife operations, cut in 
fish hatcheries. He would cut your areas offices by $1 million and 
your program and budget offices by $700,000. What would happen 
if you cut your area offices by a million dollars? You would have 
smaller area offices, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hester. We would have smaller area offices. 


ANIMAL DAMAGE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. LorEFFLeR. Mr. Chairman, is now a good time to talk about 
animal damage control? 

Mr. YATES. Sure, this is the perfect time. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. I thought maybe you were hesitating. 

Mr. Yates. No, you may talk about it. To whom do you want to 
address a question? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. Whomever. 

Mr. Yates. Go ahead, Mr. Loeffler. 

Mr. LoEFFLER. I note in the statement to us from the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, which you have just described, 
that there be a reduction of $4 million in animal damage control 
operations. I am very concerned about that. I come from an area of 
the country that has experienced the predator plight to a very 
serious extent. What would be the impact of such a reduction in 
the control operations activity? 

Mr. Hester. First off, there would be an obvious reduction in the 
amount of manpower and effort we could apply to this. I would like 
Mr. Myshak to be more specific in terms of what that would 
translate into. 

Mr. MysHak. Mr. Loeffler, about $7.4 million a year goes for 
control, in federal funds. If we took $4 million of that, approxi- 
mately 56 percent; it would be a serious impact. 

Mr. LogEFFLER. $4 million from the $7 million that goes to pred- 
ator control? 
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Mr. Mysuak. Operations. I am sorry. } 

Mr. LoeFFLer. So what you are doing is slashing control activi- 
ties by more than half the amount. 

_Mr. Mysnak. Fifty-six percent for operations would be cut, yes 
sir. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. That, in essence, will severely reduce the available 
methods, suffering now from strict controls, to prevent predations. 
The facts in Texas, Mr. Chairman, point out that in 1967, for 
instance, on sheep and lamb losses, we had a predation rate or 
death loss by predators of 25 percent. That escalated to 52 percent 
in 1978. On kid and goat losses, in 1967 , the death loss due to 
predation was 45 percent. That jumped to 72 percent in 1978. 

Mr. Yates. Is this coyotes you are talking about? 

Mr. LoEFFLER. It is a combination of coyotes as well as others, 
including racoons and foxes. The smaller predator is more preva- 
lent in my area. 

Mr. Yates. Are racoons predators? 

Mr. LorrFier. Yes. It is a very gory death. In fact, primarily goat 


kids experience it. Not a killing death by the predator but a remov- 


al of the front part of the face, actually biting off the nose and 
ultimately they die because they cannot drink milk. 

The primary predator, however, is the coyote. The coyote is the 
one that, in 1978 as well, caused direct losses in Texas to sheep and 
goat producers of some $13 million. The loss, in particular for 
instance, of the female animal that you would have put into your 
reproduction herd is especially costly. You are going to have to 
replace that animal, and it is going to take longer for another cycle 
of animals to come along to reproduce the herd. 

On the cattle side of the equation in Texas, we had a direction 
loss of $18 million in 1978..There again, as a result primarily of the 
coyote. 

Mr. Yates. I had heard the coyote wasn’t a real predator. That 
he was a necessity. I read that in an article. 

Mr. LoerFLer. From my own personal experience, there is no 
question that the coyote is a major predator. I will tell you in all 
species, among racoons as well as coyotes, it depends on which 
particular individual ones gets started. Not all of them come in and 
attack. But when they do start, then they are addicted, so to speak. 

But I am extremly concerned about this proposal coming to us 
from Merchant Marine and Fisheries, a reduction of more than 50 
percent of the control operations activity, which is, frankly, the 
only way that we have on private land, as well as public land, to 
levy responsible predator control. I am not advocating irresponsible 
activities at all. 

Mr. Yates. Do you consider that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
engage in responsible predatory control? 

Mr. Loerrier. If I had my way, Mr. Chairman, I would rather 
not have the Federal government involved. But I think you and | 
know the realistic application. I think the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has the ability to be responsible if policy directions are changed 
somewhat as compared to the former Administration, which really 
curtailed some effective selective and responsible techniques ad- 
ministered by the service and private landowners as well. 

Mr. Yates. That was probably my fault. 
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Mr. Loerr_er. Mr. Chairman, you were very good. 

Mr. Yates. I thought I was very bad. I mean, I was very good as 
far as protecting the coyotes were concerned. 

Mr. LoeFFLER. In working with those of us from the Southwest 
and West you were very generous. 

Mr. Yates. Well, no, I think rather that part went to Guinn 
McKay. He was more interested than I. I was trying to remember 
what the disagreement was. It was trapping, steel traps. 

Mr. LoEeFFLER. That is right. We have had a variety of flip-flops 
and various Administration thrusts. There was a time when the 
chemical toxicants were basically banned—with a heavy reliance 
upon trapping, steel traps, snares, shooting, and aerial gunning. On 
the other hand, there have been times there has been more empha- 
sis on the M- 44 cyanide gun. And prior to 1972, even strychnine. 

Mr. Yates. As a ranch owner, are you allowed to shoot coyotes if 
you see them on the ranch? Is there any limitation as to By: 
numbers? 

Mr. LorerF ter. As far as shooting, no. 

Mr. YATEs. No problem? 

Mr. LoEFFLER. Not to the best of my knowledge, no. But it is und 
difficult to be able to go out and search and find them. ~ 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. They are very shrewd animals. 

Mr. Yates. I understand their numbers have kept increasing in 
spite of the controls Fish and Wildlife had wanted to put on them. 

Mr. LoEeFFLeR. That is part of our problem. That is the reason 
the reduction of $4 million proposed by the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee would be devastating to the ranching indus- 
try. 


PREDATOR CONTROL METHODS 


Mr. Yates. What is your method of predator control now? 

Mr. Hester. We use trapping, we use snares, we use shooting 
them from fixed wing aircraft. We also shoot them from helicop- 
ters. We use M-44 devices for killing them, and we shoot them 
from the ground. 

Mr. YaTES. It is tough being a coyote these days, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hester. We are not very successful at it. 

Mr. YatTEs. Do mean they are smarter than you are? 

Mr. Hester. As the Congressman said, they are very shrewd 
animals. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. One other item, Mr. Chairman, in the dialogue 
which you and I are having at the moment, is that the M-44 
cyanide gun has worked. But it has not worked with the type of 
capabilities, for instance, that the toxic collar with compound 1080 
can have. What is perplexing to me, as someone who has experi- 
enced the devastating impact of predation, is that when we look at 
chemical toxicants I worry, as does any other American, about the 
effect of a poison, such as sodium cyanide or strychnine. They are 
much more lethal in their effects than compound 1080. 1080 can be 
absorbed by the body of the animal and will not, in other words, 
contaminate the soil where that carcass ultimately decays, whereas 
the other two leave poisons on the ground. 
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Compound 1080, as well, through the use of the toxic collar, will 
mean for you, and your concern about preserving wildlife—and I 
have that concern as well—that it is selective. When that coyote 
bites into a toxic collar, it means that that coyote, or that predator, 
is one that is addicted to the killing of livestock. For those that do 
not get involved in it, you are using the most selective technique 
available. 

We have continued in the past several years to fight to preserve 
research on the toxic collar, which I believe is necessary. It is 
difficult to put a toxic collar on every goat and kid and sheep and 
lamb. That is impossible. But once you go into an area where you 
known redation is occurring you can set up your guinea pig sheep 
and goats with the collars. It is working very effectively. 

I hate to get into this again, but you will appreciate it, Brewster 
County, which is basically the home of the toxic collar—— 

Mr. Yares. Is that the most important county in Texas? 

Mr. Loerr.er. It has been in recent cases. To answer a question 
_ to you as well about the coyote and its preponderance of activi- 
ty—— 

‘Mr. Yates. Do you have any cats that are predators? 

Mr. LoEFFLER. We have bobcats in Texas, and in far west Texas, 
mountain lions. Mountain lions, they are tough. Bobcats are some- 
what common in the hill country of Texas. 

Mr. Yates. I am learning all the problems of your ranching in 
Texas. I learned about the granite. Now I am learning about the 
predators. We are learning of ways to deal with both. 

Mr. LorFFLER. Remember I told you, and I meant it sincerely, 
that I am wed to the arts also. 


TOXIC COLLAR—1080 


Mr. Yates. I am sure you are. But we will find out. What do you 
want these people to do? Do you want them to put collars on? How 
does the system work? Do you give money to the states so collars 
may be bought? 

Mr. Hester. No. Our involvement with the toxic collar, is basi- 
cally as a research tool—including research in Texas—in which we 
are measuring the effectiveness of this collar in controlling pred- 
ators. And as has been pointed out, under certain circumstances it 
is pretty effective. It is effective in being very selective in killing 
only the predators that are killing the sheep. So far, it has been a 
research tool. We have conducted research primarily through our 
Denver Research Center but also in cooperation with Texas A&M. 

Mr. Yates. How does Texas Wildlife work on your ranch, for 
example? You are there. What do you do? Do you permit them to 
come on your ranch in order to put traps and snares? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. For the use of the M-44 cyanide gun they would 
have to come on to assist. They also assist in trapping and we have 
private trappers as well. 

Mr. Yates. Do you write a letter to them asking for their cooper- 
ation? How do you get in touch with them, or they with you? 

Mr. Loerrter. Basically, that is the thrust. You have to get in 
touch with, I suspect, the game warden. 

Who is it? The district field officer? 

Mr. YarTeEs. The district field officer. 
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Mr. Lorrrter. In turn, they would have to come. But where they 
are also helpful is in setting traps. | 

Mr. Yates. Can you call the district field officer or does he call 
you? 

Mr. LorFFLER. No, there are not enough for all of the ranchers. 
During lambing and kidding season primarily, but any time of the 
year, where they note predation, they turn to the field officers in 
this instance, for assistance. It is important to know as well that 
through the use of a federal trapper, these people are able to go 
from one ranch to another. When you have a predator, a coyote—a 
good example—that coyote is going to work an area many times 
larger than one ranch. For one rancher basically to do it you need 
assistance from someone with the proper ability and capability to 
go in and set traps and snares, whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Yates. Why the Federal Government instead of the state 
government? 

Mr. LorFFLER. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, if the farmer and 
rancher could use effective and selective methods without govern- 
ment intrusion, I would be absolutely happy, but we don’t have 
that today. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADC 


Mr. Yates. How do they have control? Do you have control over 
wildlife, is that it, no matter where it exists, even on private lands? 

Mr. Mysuak. Mr. Chairman, under the Animal Damage Act of 
1931, part of our charge is to take care of these types of predation, 
whether it be on wildlife or domestic livestock. We work with the 
states, with counties, and with individual cooperators. They request 
services of us, and we contract with them. There is a memorandum 
of agreement signed. In the case of a private landowner, we have to 
make a special agreement, release, if you will, to go on his land. 


Mr. YATES. Why was that Act passed? Was it because the states 
and private people couldn’t handle the problem themselves? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. No, it was because the Federal Government 
thought they were better ranchers than the ranchers themselves. 
The ranchers always have been the ‘best: conservationists, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. I wondered why the Federal Government would come 
into the picture, unless the wild animals were threatened by ex- 
tinction. 

Mr. MysuHak. Mr. Chairman, at that time, most of the grazing of 
cattle:and sheep was on federal lands. 

Mr. YATES. I see. 

Mr. MysHAk. Therefore, the reason for the Act. 

Mr. ‘LOEFFLER. I think we must also keep in mind precisely that 
problem. The federal land situation is something distinct from 
what we have been talking about because in Texas, except for that 
county*near and dear to you and I, it is basically private land. 

Mr. YATES. Just the one county? | 

Mr. LoEFFLER. In my district, only the Big Bend National Park is 
federal land. 

Mr. Yates. All that is in Brewster County? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. All in Brewster County. 
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Mr. Yates. All right, where are we? 

Did you want to ask some more questions? 

Mr. Loerr.er. I just wanted to say I think it is very important 
that as a subcommittee, we retain the amounts requested by the 
Administration in both cases, as far as research and control oper- 
ations. I think we would be making an extremely serious mistake 
unless we could reach the accommodation you suggested in the 
end, and that is to allow on private lands, the ranchers to exercise 
their ability in levying responsible predator control. 

Mr. Yates. Apparently we can’t do that because of the 1931 law. 

Mr. LoEFFLer. That is correct, at the moment. We are locked in. 

Mr. Yates. They are responsible. I think if you and I reached an 
agreement they would probably at least put you in the hoosegow. 
But I don’t know about me. 

Mr. Mysnak. Mr. Chairman, if a private rancher on private land 
wanted to, for instance, control coyotes, he would have to abide by 
state game laws. 3 

Mr. Yates. Are there any in Texas? 

_ Mr. Mysuak. Oh, yes, there are. 

Mr. Yates. Are there? I knew there were oil conservation laws 
but I.didn’t know there were predator laws. It has been a very 
helpful discussion. I don’t know where I wind up on predator 
control. I just haven’t experienced the same things you have. I am 
serious. Apparently if you try to raise herds of goats and sheep, 
you have a different attitude than those of us who live in high rises 
in the city. 

Mr. Lorrrier. Mr. Chairman, I really don’t think we do. If I 
might for just a second—— 

Mr. YATES. Sure you might. 

Mr. Lorrrier. Clearly recognizing that I have spent my entire 
life involved in different environment, I know of no rancher who 
violates the needs for a proper ecological balance between wildlife 
and their livestock, because their livelihood depends on both. Deer 
hunting is a major staple to a rancher’s income, annually. So if he, 
for instance, has an over-population of deer as a result hypotheti- 
cally in other words, if he would seek to destroy all predators, and 
his deer population goes far in excess of what it really should be, 
the size of the deer dwindle, and the deer themselves end up dying 
off ultimately. Nature takes its course. 

Mr. Yates. Do you worry about predators too, or do the deer take 
care of themselves? 

Mr. Lorrrier. That is not a good example. They basicially take 
care of themselves now as a result of the screw worm eradication 
program. 

Mr. Yates. I was thinking of predators. I didn’t know the screw 
worm was classified as a predator. 

Mr. LoEFFLer. It is even worse than the predator. But that has 
caused the deer population to jump very high. That was a major 
ecological indicator. 

Mr. Yates. What do you have on your ranch besides granite and 
sheep and deer? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. Goats, cattle, and predators. 

Mr. Yates. Do the predators attack your cattle? 
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Mr. LoEFFLER. It does occur, but we have not experienced that to 
the best of my knowledge, except a Golden Eagle, I think maybe 
attacked a calf, but did not kill it. Claw marks were on the back. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have Golden Eagles down there? e oe 
Mr. LorrrLer. We have a few, but as you get into west Texas, 
there are many more, because you move into that area which has 
many, many rocky bluffs, even more than we have on the ranch 
with the granite. 

Mr. Yates. That’is very fascinating. I must say, it is much more 
interesting than the witness’ testimony. 

Mr. LoreFFLteR. Mr. Chairman, I think it is important though, 
from our different backgrounds, to make the point that, I will 
acknowledge there is a shyster in every crowd, including the legal 
profession of which I am a part, and I think perhaps you are a 
part. 

Mr. YATES. Used to be. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. Well, the same, until I came to Washington. By 
and large, the farmer and rancher must maintain a proper bal- 
ance, or they cannot survive. They live off the soil. 

Mr. Yates. There is a song in Oklahoma to that effect, do you 
remember? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. I haven’t—— : 

Mr. Yates. “Oh, the farmer and the rancher must be friends.” 
Do you remember that? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. I do, yes sir. 

Mr. Yates. Yes. That is what we are talking about now. Not bad 
for not being accompanied. 

Mr. LoEFFLER. The arts are going up. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t know that we are interesting Mr. Hester. 

Mr. LoEFFLER. It has been an interesting exchange. 

Mr. Yates. Would you like a minute? 

Mr. LoEFFLER. I would like to ask another question. I am sorry. I 
will take a minute. 

Mr. YATES. Sure. 

Mr. LogFFLER. One other question. What basically do you per- 
ceive to be the status of research on the toxic collar, and what 
must be done to conclude that? 

Mr. Chairman, before he answers, I would say that, we cannot 
use the collar on a ranch in Texas, because it would have to be a 
selected ranch to be used more or less for research. It is like so 
many studies you and I have witnessed from our experience in 
Washington. A study after study, after study with no results. 

Mr. YaTEs. All right. 


STATUS OF TOXIC COLLAR RESEARCH 


Mr. Hester. My answer is basically, the toxic collar has been 
used in a research sense. That is, it has been used in a study, not 
in an operational general damage control method. Such things are 
controlled in several ways including registration with EPA, and in 
our case, by departmental policies. So from that standpoint, today 
it is in the research stage. It is not used in operation, however. 

Mr. Mysuak. The contract we have with Texas A&M is for three 
years. Hopefully, that will complete the study. 
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Mr. Hester. Representatives of the livestock producing industry 
believe that toxic collar priority in the area of predation, predator 
control, should be at the very top. It is again—and I use the term, 
well chosen—selective, effective and responsible. And probably the 
most selective that we have today. 

Mr. YatEs. Why haven’t they got it? Why is it only on a pilot 
study basis? 

Mr. LoeFFier. Primarily because Secretary Andrus was not fond 
with respect to chemical toxicants. Also, we have yet to get the 
licensing permit from EPA such that we can move forward with it. 

Mr. Mysnak. That is right. 


USE OF STEEL TRAPS 


Mr. Yates. May I ask you a question about trapping? The steel 
trap seems to be the bane of most conservation societies. Do you 
use them? 

Mr. HEster. Yes sir, we do. 

Mr. Yates. Is their complaint well grounded? 

Mr. Hester. Some of the complaints are justified, some of the 
complaints are exaggerated. 

Mr. Yates. I am not sure I really know where we are with that. 

Mr. Hester. I am saying, there are some people who feel the 
steel trap is more damaging than I think it actually is, or causes 
more pain than it actually does. But those are examples. 

Mr. Yates. They give you the worst pictures in the world to 
justify their statements. 

Mr. Hester. I understand. That is the reason for the other half 
of the statement. There are some examples where steel traps have 
caused damage and suffering to animals. So to some extent, it is 
true and to some extent, exaggerated. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Loeffler. 

Mr. Lorrr.er. The pictures that I don’t like to see either that 
have an animal in a steel trap are no more, and probably even less, 
offensive than the damage that has been levied by predators. For 
instance, take that goat kid. Having grown up on a ranch, there is 
nothing I have seen that is more nauseous than a young goat kid, 


| freshly born, after the nose has been eaten off. That kid is alive and 


cannot survive since it no longer has the top of its mouth. Mi Caro! 

Speaking of steel traps, one reason that they continue to be used 
is for the simple reason that they can catch that predator. Snares 
miss more than steel traps, and also, the cages, which we use. One 
places bait inside a little metal cage—a very shrewd predator 
wouldn’t go in that cage. The trap is more effective. 

Yet, they do make a very valid point, those extremely concerned 
about an unsightly event. No question about it. Again, when you 
look at the toxic collar, we are taking care of a lot of problems on 
both sides of the equation for a group of people whose bottom line 
is the same, to preserve wildlife as well as livestock. 

Mr. Yates. When will your study be completed? 

Mr. Hester. Our current studies, some are with Texas A&M, I 
believe, as Mr. Myshak indicated will be completed in three years. 

Mr. Yates. Three more? 
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Mr. Mysuaxk. One year has almost gone by. So a little better than 
two years. . 
Mr. LOEFFLER. Is there any way we can expedite that time? 
Mr. MysHak. This is research put together with Texas A&M. 
Mr. Yates. Probably Gramm-Latta will cut off the funding and it 
will be over, wouldn’t it? : 
Mr. LoEFFLER. I support Gramm-Latta and I am sure it wouldn’t 
cut that off. 


ARCTIC COASTAL PLAIN STUDY 


Mr. Yates. Have you concluded? 
Let’s go back to the Wildlife Refuge Coastal Plain Resources 
pairs What impact will the increase requested for the area. 
ave? : 
Mr. PuuuiaM. The Alaska. Lands Act calls for a study to be 
completed by July 1982, and provides for eventual oil and gas 
leasing. Prior to that time, there must be an assessment of effects 
that leases will have on wildlife populations. So before the area can 
be opened for oil and gas leasing, we must complete these surveys 
and census of wildlife populations.~ Again, that is a cooperative 
study with the United States Geological Survey. 


ALASKA WALRUS PROTECTION 


Mr. Yates. Let’s talk about funds for Alaska walrus protection? 
Mr. Mysuax. Ninety-nine thousand dollars has been eliminated 
from the budget. 
Mr. YATES. Does that mean the walrus will not be protected? 
Mr. Mysuak. No, not entirely. However, it is going to limit the 
amount of aerial time we spend in observing them and policing any 
illegal take of them. 
Mr. Yates. If there is no—— 
Mr. Mysuak. It is highly labor intensive and a transportation 
dependent operation. It just means a lot less of it. 
Mr. Yates. How valuable is the.survey, your review or whatever 
you call it? 

Mr. Mysnak. Our surveillance? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. Mysuax. Well, very important. However, we think the 
recent walrus bust in Alaska has changed the mind of people about 
illegal traffic. The arrest and seizure of 10,000 pounds of raw 
ivory—— 

Mr. Yates. Ten thousand pounds? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes sir. 

Mr. Yates. How many walruses were killed to make 10,000 
pounds? 

Mr. MysHAKk. Quite a few. 

Mr. Yates. That is incredible. 

Mr. Mysuak. It was in February that we made the bust. Five 
different states were involved—New Jersey, California, Washing- 
ton, Alaska and Massachusetts. 

Mr. Yates. Did the call come from Alaska originally? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes sir. 

Mr. YATEs. What happened to our surveillance up there? 
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Mr. Mysuax. We had an 11 months’ undercover operation on 
that one and waited until all the pieces fell together. We even 
included a motorcyle gang, which the State of Alaska had been 
trying to get for some time. 

Mr. Yates. Well, have you had surveillance of the walrus popula- 
tion until this year? 

Do you have it in the current budget, surveillance? 

' Mr. Mysnak. Oh, yes. My point is, sir, we are going to be doing 
ess. 

Mr. Yates. I know that. But, if they are able to get away with 
10,000 pounds of ivory while you have surveillance, how much are 
they going to get away with if you don’t have surveillance? 

Mr. Mysuak. Well, we hope that—our hope is that the lessons 
learned from these citations that were issued will dispell a lot of 
this. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to have surveillance at all? What 
happens with the elimination of this funding? 

Mr. Mysnak. It is in the base, $145,000. 

Mr. Yates. Is that enough? 

_ Mr. Mysuak. No sir. 

Mr. Yates. How much have we eliminated? 

Mr. MysuHak. Ninety-nine thousand dollars for polar bear, 
walrus, and other mammals. 

Mr. Yates. Are they also killing polar bear? 

Mr. Mysnak. There is some illegal traffic in polar bears, yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Where is the illegal traffic found? You have it in the 
walrus and polar bear. What other animals? 

Mr. Mysuak. Migratory birds, deer, big horn sheep. 

Mr. Yates. Big horn sheep, too? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes sir. 

Mr. SoKOLoskI. Fish, as well. 

Mr. Yates. Mammal and Non-migratory Bird Wildlife Assistance 
Program is not authorized for this year. How much is budgeted in 
1982 for this unauthorized program? 

Mr. MysHak. How much is authorized altogether? 

Mr. YartEs. Yes. 

Mr. Mysuak. Seven hundred and—— 

Mr. Yates. I should supplement what Mr. Loeffler said. There is 
$900,000 in the Department of Agriculture bill for predator control 
isn’t there? 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. You and Agriculture are working on this. What is the 
status of that study that you are undertaking? 

Mr. Hester. They have the primary responsibility. They have 
$500,000 which Congress provided them to do the study. We have 
pene our information available and stand ready to consult with 
them. 

Mr. Yates. The coyote seems to be the predator everybody talks 
about. Are there other predators you tried to eliminate? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Which other ones? 

Mr. MysHaxk. Mountain lions. Bobcats and raccoons were men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr. Yates. I never thought the raccoon was a predator. 
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Mr. Hester. We try to control the problem. We do not try to 
eliminate the animals. We do not drive them to extinction. Part of 
the problem is they become overly abundant at places and cause 
problems. We try to reduce the number and control the problem, 
not eliminate them. 

Mr. Yates. If they are threatened with elimination do you put 
them on the endangered species list? | 

Mr. Hester. That is possible. 


NATIONAL AQUARIUM 


ee Yates. What do you want to do about the National Aquar- 
ium‘ 

Mr. Hester. Our proposal is to close it. 

Mr. Yates. Is that because you don’t have anyone for it? 

Mr. Hester. That is because of our budget reductions. 

Mr. Yates. How do you put these in the record? 

[Showing drawings from schoolchildren. ] 

Mr. Yates. How hardhearted are you? There we are, birds and 
fish. Mr. Reed of the Smithsonian wants to build an aquarium at 
the zoo. “Save the National Aquarium.” How many visitors do you 
get a year? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. Approximately 300,000 visitors annually. 

Mr. Yates. That is pretty good considering the fact few people 
know there is an aquarium. 

Mr. BuUTERBAUGH. Very good. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t think I have ever seen it. : 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Considering it is in the basement of the Com- 
merce Building. 

Mr. Yates. I better go over. Is it worth saving? All right, we will 
NOMETAN inspection trip. Can you charge any fees or accept dona- 
tions’! 

Mr. Hester. We could charge fees but they would have to be 
submitted to the Treasury. They cannot be used directly in financ- 
ing the facility. 

Mr. Yates. How much money do you have to operate it? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. There is no money in the revised 1982 budget. 
done preset operating budget for the aquarium is approximately 

Mr. Yates. If you close it, what will you do with the fish? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. There are several options. One, the new aquar- 
ium in Baltimore has indicated interest in some of the species. We 
also have 20 aquariums located in national fish hatcheries through- 
out the country. Some of the fish could be spread around the 
various facilities. There are numerous other large aquariums in the 
country that I am sure would be interested in taking these fish. 
None of them would be wasted. 

Mr. Yates. Does every big city in the country have an aquarium? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Not every big city, but there are a large 
number of very modern, well done aquaria. Chicago has a fine one. 
Baltimore’s will be a fine one. Boston has an excellent, fairly new 
aquarium. San Francisco, Vancouver, British Columbia have excel- 
lent aquaria. All of those are far larger and more modern and 
better a this aquarium we are talking about here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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EXTENSION/ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECTS 


_ Mr. Yates. What-about your extension education projects, do you 
have any money for those? 

Mr. Hester. Yes, we do and we will propose to continue in 1982 
with these projects. There will be a reduction, but we will retain 
funding for this purpose. 

Mr. Yates. What kind of projects are these? 

Mr. Hester. These are generally of an educational nature. Out- 
door classroom packages, for example, people use when they come 
to visit our national wildlife refuges. They could be used in other 
areas. I can give you a list of our education projects for 1981. 

Mr. Yates. Put that in the record. And include their cost, if you 
~want to do that. 

[The information follows: ] 


80-637 0 - 81 - 13 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES. 
FY 1981 


The Service's environmental education program consists of two basic 
functions. One is the operation of facilities and activities dis- 
playing ecological concepts which is available to the 29,200,000 
‘visitors expected to visit fish hatchery and refuge field stations 
and research centers in FY 1981. The other is the development and 
design of educational materials and activities by the Office of 
Extension Education that best enhance the objectives of the Service. 
This includes field testing, publication and incorporating the fin- 
ished product into the existing fish hatchery, refuge, or research 
center program. Projects planned for FY 1981 are: 


1. Survey of refuge personnel to determine scope of understanding 
and application of the concept of using education and interpre- 
tation as a resource management tool. $3,500 


2. Refinement of the I&R planning process to ensure that it is 
compatible with program standards and field station master 
planning process. $35,000 ees 


3. Field testing 2 completed outdoor classroom packages and con- 
tinuing development of 18 others. $94,000 


4. Providing assistance to the Georgia Nature Conservancy in the 
development and conduct of teacher workshops in the Southeast. 
$5 ,000 


5. Continuing development of 4-H fish and wildlife resource educa- 
tion program. $5,000 


6. Production and distribution of a bibliography of Environmental 
Education Resources to Service personnel, cooperators and native — 
Americans. $1,500 


7. Development of an information data base for use by Service per- 
sonnel in the formulation of educational materials. $7,000 
| 
8. Providing assistance to Region 5 in the redesign of the Black- 
water Visitors Center to demonstrate ecosystem concept integra- 
tion into story lines. (continued $18,000 in FY 81) 


9. Initiating planning and development of a model public education 
program. $2,500 


10. Development of an urban wildlife public education program. 
$10,000 | 


‘11. The development of an information matrix to be used in planning 
that can be predictive as tg the response of species to certain 
public use activities. $14,000 

| 

12. Continue to develop comprehensive strategies and nd procedures for 
the development and implementation of an pede comprehen- 


sive Service-wide education program.‘ Including objectives _ 
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‘ consistent with those of the Administration and means for 
achieving them. $20,000 


13. The publication of 8 additional education packages for field 
testing. $50,000 


14..A contract forthe development of the final 10 national base 
education packages. $94,000 


15. Development of AL cra education material for field sta- 
tions. $40,500 


The environmental program conducted on fish hatchery and refuge field 
stations for the visiting public consist primarily of four activites. 
They are: (1) interpretation; (2) outdoor classrooms; (3) wildlife/ 
wildland recreation; and (4) education assistance. The Service will 
_ spend $2,032,000 for these activities in FY 1981. 
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INTERPRETATION AND RECREATION REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Yates. Supervisory offices are being cut back in the amount 
of $253,000, aren’t they, and refuge field stations, and the national 
sign shop. What effect will these reductions have on the Service’s 
I&R program? 

Mr. Hester. We believe the signs, for example, can be obtained 
commercially. So we do not think it is essential to maintain our 
own sign shop. The other items identified there I think are general- 
ly recognized to be reduced without severe impact on them. 

Mr. YATES. Supervisory offices? Cut back $253,000? 

Mr. Mysuak. That is across the board, Washington Office, region- 
al offices, and area offices. 

Mr. Yates. What about the Archeological and Historical Survey? 
How important is that program for you? 

Mr. PuLLiaAM. Our involvement to date, Mr. Chairman, has been 
primarily survey of specific sites for which we have construction 
plans. If we are going to build a dike or pave a road, any type of 
construction of that nature, we have to complete an archeological 
survey before we can construct the project to determine whether or 
not there will be any effects on archeological resources. So the 
program is primarily a site-specific type program, related to con- 
struction projects. 

Mr. Yates. That is being cut back $207,000? 

Mr. PuLutiAM. Two hundred seven thousand dollars? There will 
be some reduction in travel to professional meetings and things 
like that. Basically, we have a chief archeologist in Washington 
and one person in each regional office that coordinates the entire 
archeological, cultural and historical programs for the service. We 
probably have six, seven people involved in the program. 

Mr. Yates. What happens to that fee account that you set up. 
Are you going to stop charging fees? 

Mr. PuuLiiaM. The fee account was set up two or three years ago. 
I think at one time it was $250,000. Then in 1981, the program was 
cut in half, and the special account was abolished and moved into 
the interpretation and recreation program. 

The money is collected from fees for various kinds of activities. 
They are user fees, such as hunting blind fees, things of that 
nature. The fees collected have been appropriated to the field sta- 
tions to improve recreational facilities. The $125,000 cut would 
have to be absorbed in our normal resources managment funds 
from the I&R program. About 20 field stations would be affected. 


LEETOWN NATIONAL FISHERY CENTER 


Mr. Yates. What is the status of the insulation project at Lee- 
town? 

Mr. BuTEeRBAUGH. The funding appropriated this year, 1981, is 
for the roof insulation. The contract is in the process of being let 
now. The actual construction will be completed, or ongoing this 
summer. We are doing the study now to determine what the re- 
quirements will be for insulation of the wall, how that would be 
done, whether it is inside or outside the building. 
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NORTHWEST FISHERIES 


Mr. Yates. What is the status of the Boldt Management Program 
in the Northwest? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. The Congress passed the Salmon and Steel- 
head Enhancement Act last year, which is to be funded for carry- 
ing out the results of the Boldt decision. . 

As I am sure you are aware, there is no money appropriated for 
that. But the Department of Commerce and Department of the 
Interior both have responsibilities in that Act to develop plans. We 
are working cooperatively with Commerce on this. They are re- 
sponsible for developing a management plan and setting up an 
advisory group. That must be fleshed out before Interior can take 
care of its share, which is the enhancement lan. So we are waiting 
for Commerce to get the first part of their plan on the road, then 
we will be coming on a little later with the plan. 

Both agencies at this time have no funding to do more than 
develop the plans, since it is all being absorbed. That should be 

done at fairly small cost. 


ALASKA FISHERY RESOURCES 


Mr. YarEs. Is fishery management in Alaska being given priority 
over enhancing the fisheries resources in the lower 48? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. At this time it has certainly been given a high 
priority. Because of the large, vast areas of refuges and fishery 
resources on the refuges in Alaska, it is important that the Service 
put more emphasis on this side of it. So we are attempting to 
increase our fisheries assistance activities in Alaska. 

This will be largely through the increase in the budget, in the 
fisheries program that goes to refuges. There is nine hundred 
thirty-four thousand dollars for that in the fisheries budget. 


ILLEGAL FISHING 


Mr. Yates. What is the extent of illegal commercial fishing? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Are you talking about nationwide? 

Mr. YATES. Pacific and Atlantic, and the Great Lakes? 

Mr. BuTERBAUGH. The areas we are primarily emphasizing in 
terms of controlling illegal commercial fishing have to do with 
Atlantic salmon and Pacific salmon and in the Great Lakes. We 
have a very small undercover effort trying to identify commercial 
fishermen or the buyers of these illegal fish. It is the most economi- 
cal way for us to do this, rather than putting agents out actually to 
enforce the state law on this, it is to try to get the buyers, under- 
cover activities. 

We are concentrating on those areas of the highest priority 
which are the Great Lakes resources and Atlantic resources. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 2 


Mr. Yates. Secretary Watt says that as far as endangered species 
are concerned emphasis should be:on recovery and not on listing. Is 
that a good idea? I suppose if the Secretary says it, it is a good 
idea, isn’t it? How will that work? 
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Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of balancing. How 
much of the effort do you put on listing versus how much do you 
put on other responsibilities? When you list an animal or plant as 
an endangered species that carries with it obligations to protect it, 
to form a recovery plan, for example, to reduce its tenuous status 
and bring it back into greater abundance. And from the standpoint 
that simply says a careful balance between the various responsibil- 
ities. | 

Mr. Yates. What will the results be as a result of emphasizing 
recovery rather than listing? . 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Lambertson. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Well, the first thing, I hope, is that we get 
more recovery plans. At the present time we only have about 40 
recovery plans for all the species listed. If we have more recovery 
plans, private agencies, state agencies and maybe other federal 
agencies can help with recovery efforts. 

Mr. Yates. What is the impact of the reduction in the program 
likely to be on violations? Will you be able to keep pace with the 
numbers of violations that occur? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. In the endangered species program, sir? 

Mr. YATEs. Yes. ; 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. We hope to put more emphasis on undercover 
operations. And frankly, we are going to have to rely upon the 
states and citizens to report violations when they occur. We aren’t 
going to have as many officers involved. For that reason, we are 
going to have to be more responsive. It is kind of like the difference 
between having a policeman on the beat, and a detective to re- 
spond once a problem is identified. 


KODIAK WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Mr. Yates. You are going to build a headquarters complex at the 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge. Why should you do that before 
you finish the refuge management plan? 

Mr. Puta. It is extremely difficult for us to find housing for 
our employees in Kodiak. Building space of any kind is at a premi- 
um. It is a rather large refuge. We know we have to have facilities 
for our employees out there. So this will be to construct two resi- 
dences. Even if you could find housing the costs are prohibitive. 
Kodiak is not new, it has been in the system for some time. 

In addition to that, we are providing for transient quarters for 
part-time employees, people who work during the summer months. 
It is just extremely difficult to find housing and storage facilities 
for employees. 


KILAUEA VISITOR CENTER 


Mr. Yates. You want $64,000 for the Kilauea Point wildlife site 
in Hawaii. How much have you spent to date on the rehabilitation 
of the Kilauea Visitors Center? 

Mr. PutuiAM. We will provide that for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


KILAUEA PoiInt—Hawall 


Approximately $3,000 was spent on minor repairs to the interior of the facilities. 
A partition was removed, walls repaired and painted. Also, a protective fence was 
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installed on the perimeter of the property. An additional $50,000 was spent on 
exhibits for display in the visitor contact station. 


: sta Yates. Where does the money for that rehabilitation come 
rom‘ 

Mr. PuuuiaM. The construction program. 

Mr. Yates. What is a loafing and gritting site? 

Mr. Putuiam. Waterfowl need grit to process food ‘in their giz- 
zards. Grit is at a premium in that part of the country. 

Mr. Yates. That is “grit’’, and not “grits’’? 

Mr. PuuuiaM. That is grit. There is a big difference. Geese in 
particular, come to the sites. 

Mr. YATES. What is a loafing site? 

Mr. Putiiam. If you have an expansive marsh which this is, 
there are very few places the geese and other waterfowl can rest 
where they aren’t on water. So they sit up on the land and loaf, 
like you and I would loaf. 


NATIONAL ELK REFUGE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Yates. Let’s talk about the National Elk Refuge in Jackson. 
What is the payback on the solar heating system. Is there one? 

Mr. PuuuiaM. In most cases where we are building new facilities, 
we are trying to incorporate energy efficient, energy savings de- 
vices. 

Mr. YATES. Is it too early to tell how effective they are? 

Mr. PuLuiaM. I suspect it is. 


ANADROMOUS FISH GRANTS 


Mr. Yates. We will ask you that question next year. 

What are the consequences of terminating the anadromous fish 
grants; are there any? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. In 1982, a total of 43 ongoing grants in 25 
states will be terminated. I could go into detail on these if you 
wish. Eight are construction projects; seven, operations and mainte- 
nance projects; 28 are investigational type projects; and three 
Indian projects involved in the 32 ongoing grants. This is a 50-50 
matching program, or if there are two or more states involved, it is 
66% and 33%. In some cases the, states will continue their portion 
of the program. 

mee YATES. How much does NOAA have for the striped bass 
study: 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. In their new budget, they have none. Both 
agencies lost that funding and anadromous fish funding. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Yatrs. Who has responsibility for designing a facility such as 
a fish hatchery? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. I do. 

Mr. Yates. Are hatchery managers consulted during the hatch- 
ery design phase? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What were the reasons for building four new houses 
at the fish hatchery at Warm Spring, Oregon? 
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Mr. BUTERBAUGH. At the time those houses were built, it was our 
intent to use them. Since that time, we have run into problems 
such as the rental rates going up so high that they are not as __ 
desirable to people as they were at the time they were built. Also, 
we have had problems with those houses in the construction. 

The new people coming in now are more interested in living in 
town to buy their own home and develop equity, than rent. So it is 
just a change in the times. We have changed our whole attitude 
toward building residences on hatcheries and are trying to take 
this into account. In some areas, we do have houses that are not 
being used. 

Mr. Yates. Who is supposed to be living in the houses? 

Mr. BUTERBAUGH. Depending on the isolation of the hatchery, it 
could be the whole crew. Generally, they are located in areas 
where they can live in a town. The maintenance man is certainly a 
key individual if the hatchery is large enough, hatchery manager 
and assistant manager. Generally, just one professional and a 
maintenance type are there. The other houses would depend on the 
type of station and program that we have. — 


YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. Were the YCC and YACC helpful to your rehabilita- 
tion and maintenance. 

Mr. Hester. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Yates. What are you going to do without them next year, if 
esl Sie approves the Administration’s budget deletion for those 
unds’ 

Mr. Hester. Some of the things they did we will have to do with 
our other staff, if they are important enough to be done. 

Mr. Yates. Do you enter into any contracts to acquire land 
before funds are available? 

Mr. Hester. No, none that would be considered binding con- 
tracts. There have been cases where we have taken options that 
held property available until we could determine whether funds 
would be appropriated. 


STATUS OF STEEL SHOT 


Mr. Yates. What is the status of your steel shot program? 

Mr. Hester. Basically, we are working closely with the states on 
this program. I would ask Mr. Myshak to give you more detail. . 

Mr. Yates. Have you been continuing your studies on the effect 
of lead shot as against steel shot? 

Mr. MysHak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Do you still stand by your preference for steel shot? 

Mr. Mysuak. We are working in areas where the so-called hot 
spots exist in the incidences of lead poisoning. Currently, we are 
working with the International Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies. They have appointed a committee including two people 
from Fish and Wildlife Service, two from the Agency itself, three 
or four manufacturers, two conservation groups and four flyway 
biologists. This group will assemble and try to develop a steel shot 
program that may be completed and submitted to the Department 
for consideration by September of this year. 
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Mr. Yates. How accurate or valid*is*the contention of many 
hunters that steel shot ruins their barrel? | 

Mr. Mysuak. It ruins their barrel? | 

Mr. Yates. Yes, of their gun. 

Mr. Mysnak. Well, if somebody is shooting a very expensive gun 
that wasn’t intended to be shooting steel, I would imagine it could 
be damaging to them. It wouldn’t hurt the weapons of the ordinary 
hunter at all. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. | 

That is all I have. Mr. Long, Mr. AuCoin, and Mr. Ginn have some 
questions for the record and I have some as well that I would ask you 
to answer. 

Mr. Hester. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

[The questions and answers follow:] 
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Questions Submitted by the Congressman Clarence D. Long | 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center | 


Question: How will the Patuxent Research Center be affected by 
the proposed funding cuts? Please specify which activities would — 
be terminated or reduced. 


Answer; The proposed funding cuts will reduce the Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center budget by $597,000. Reductions in ji 
Environment Contaminants Evaluation of $377,000 include: $45,000 
by elimination of proposed studies on the impact of acid rain on 
waterfowl; $255,000 by elimination of other proposed ECE studies; 
and $77,000 by curtailment of existing studies. A reduction of 
$70,000 in Migratory Bird Program funds will result in less . 
research on management of inland and non-game bird communities and | 
reduced avian information storage and retrieval systems. Funding 
for the Endangered Species Program research at Patuxent will be 
reduced by $150,000. This reduction will affect some facility 
maintenance and some work on Everglade Kite and Bald Eagle research 
and propagation. . JOT TS | 


| 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 
Question: How does funding for Endangered Species under the pro- 


posed budget compare with that for Animal Damage Control or predator — 
control? 


Answer: In the President's amended budget request for FY 1982, © 
a total of $16,893,000 is proposed for the Endangered Species Program, 
while the request for the Animal Damage Control Program amounts to 
$17,827,000. 


Question: How do you reconcile the funding cuts for Section 6 
grants to States with the President's plan to return such program 
authorities to the States? 


Answer: Section 6 grant-in-aid funds to the States were origi- 
nally designed to promote and support active State involvement in | 
endangered species activities. To a large extent, the funding levels. 
sustained over the past eight years have accomplished this purpose. 
Now, however, it is this Administration's policy to reduce Federal 
categorical grants and, at the same time, increase State responsibil-' 
ity in determining their own funding priorities. As a result, the 
Section 6 funds are proposed for reduction with the firm belief that | 
the prior success of this program in promoting endangered species 


preservation and conservation will be continued under State auspices. 
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Question: What specific programs in the Office of Endangered 
Species will be cut? 


‘Answer: Of the five subprograms constituting the Endangered 
Species Program, only Consultation and Exemption is not proposed for 
reduction. A reduction of $1,500,000 is proposed for Listing, con- — 
sisting of decreased numbers of status surveys of candidate species, 
outside contracts for preparation of listing packages, and designa- 
tions of Critical Habitat. Under Protection, a $1,000,000 decrease 
would include curtailed numbers of domestic investigations, strategy | 
plans implemented, and permits processed. The reduction in Mainte- 
nance and Recovery, amounting to $1,500,000, would consist of lower | 
priority research projects and recovery actions both on and off Ser-_ 
vice lands, regional recovery:coordinators, and those new recovery 
actions proposed in President Carter's January budget request. The 
$4,000,000 State Laat a es EEC ence would be aD lahat eliminated. 


ae 
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Elite type prefercre i 
~ STEEL: SHOE e<r | 

Question: What is the status of the Winchester film on steel- 
shot that the Service was ‘planning * on ar eatne for public’ information? 
. Answer: A steel-shot film g@ntitiéed “Field Testing Steel Shot” | 
is being produced by the FWS. The film is not yet complete. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 


H 


eS AN SR PT ae Ne ST is 
Question: When do you intend to publish a new listing of Endan- 
gered Species? . 


Answer: A revised and updated listing of Endangered and Threat-| 
ened Species is currently scheduled for publication in the Federal 
Register early this summer, probably June or July. | 


Question: If Rep. John Breaux's budget plan for endangered 
species is approved, how will the Service's proposed reorganization 
‘plans for the Office of Endangered Species be affected? 


placed on decentralizing and streamlining the present listing proces 
Reorganization efforts currently scheduled for this activity are not 
linked directly to the budget itself, nor would they be affected by | 


Answer: Within the Endangered Species Program, emphasis is can 
8 
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Rep. Breaux's plan. However, approval of the Administration's pro- i 
posed budget request will accelerate their implementation, and further 
ensure that the presently-planned decentralization and operational 
thrusts are attained in an effective and timely manner. Various per- 
sonnel in the Listing area will be transferred from Washington to field 
offices, where they will be physically closer to both the candidate 
species and the affected public, and thus able to more effectively and 
efficiently ascertain the essential data needed for listing a species, 
determining any specific habitat requirements, and performing an 
initial economic analysis of such a finding. 


Question: I understand that the Service plans to deenphagige 
listing of endangered species "in order to enhance recovery programs.” 


How do you propose to enhance recovery? 


Answer: The ultimate goal of the Endangered Species Program is to 
remove species from the Endangered or Threatened list. Accomplishing 
this aim requires the implementation of various steps of a complex, 
thorough recovery plan tailored to the specifics of each listed 
species. Rather than continuing to expand the present number of listed 
species, the Service is now planning to concentrate its operational and 
funding efforts on developing new recovery plans and implementing those 
already developed. To this end, recovery actions for listed species | 
have been winnowed down to those of the highest priority and with the — 
best chances for successfully promoting reproduction, survival, and/or 
population expansion. 
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ee Questions Submitted by Congressman Les AuCoin 


Cooperative Research Units 


| Question: The Cooperative Fishery Units. receive less than $5 
million. How valuable do you think this type of technical assistance 
is to industries, such as fisheries? 


Answer: The FY 1981 budget for al] Cooperative Units is $4.6 
million, which includes Wildlife, Fishery, and combined Fishery and 
wildlife Units. Technical leadership has been provided for sport fish- 
ing, hunting, and recreational industries nationwide, as well as fur 
harvest, timber management, and aquaculture. 
For example, research such as that designed to gather information that 
will increase the number of fish €ggs available for propagation and 
improve diets for growth of fry in hatcheries has been valuable to 
public and private hatchery managers. Other information produced by 
the Unit Program has been used to manage water at existing hydropower 
reservoirs in order to have minimal effect on fish populations. 


Question: Isn't it true that for a small amount of investment 
there is substantial return in the way of an increase in technological 
expertise, which in turn increases productivity? 


Answer: The investment in each Cooperative Unit provides a 

return through access to the technological expertise, equipment, and 
laboratories of cooperating universities and State agencies, and say- 
ings in conducting research through graduate students. Technological 
expertise is enhanced through the training and graduation of students 
and also through provision of specific research information which can 
be utilized by private industry and government to increase the pro- 
ductivity of natural resources. 


Question: As you know, this program is a. cooperative effort. 
For every federal dollar invested, state governments and universities 
invest two dollars. If this program were terminated, do you think 
that these functions would be assumed by state governments? Do you 
think these functions would be assumed by the private sector? 


Answer: If the Cooperative Unit Program were terminated some 
functions could be assumed by State governments which will have con- 
tinuing regulatory or management responsibilities for the resource in 
question. A smaller number of functions such as those associated with 
commercial hatchery production could be assumed by the private sector. 


Question: Don't you think that the federal government has a 
responsibility to help address some of these technical fishery and 
wildlife management problems, which are of a regional and even 
national nature? Isn't this especially true in the Pacific Northwest, 
where federal dam construction and water use policies in the region 
helped increase the salmon management problems the Cooperative Unit 
at Oregon State University is addressing? 


\ 
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| Answer: The Federal government does have a responsibility to 
help address Some of the technical fishery and wildlife problems in 
the Northwest, and intends to continue to fulfill that responsibility! 
through other Fish and Wildlife Service programs. . 


Certainly Federal dam construction and water use policies in the 
Northwest have played a role in creating salmon management problems. j 
The western Fishery Cooperative Research Units are carrying on a 
research effort designed to understand the cause of the decline of — 
these fishes. Hopefully, the budgetary climate will allow the Fish | 
and Wildlife Service to continue these efforts at our fishery researc 
laboratories. ~ . 


i Teta 
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Questions Submitted by Congressman Bo Ginn 


Additional Refuge Positions 


Question: Under the Bicentennial Land Heritage Program, an 
additional ceiling of 500 positions was allocated for the refuges. 
Were those positions allocated to the refuges themselves, and if 
not, why? 


Answer: When the Bicentennial Land Heritage Program was origi- 
nally planned in September 1976, it included a planned $250 million 
rehabilitation and construction program and 500 personnel ceilings 
for National Wildlife Refuges. The construction program was to be 
spread over five years. (1977-1981) The allocation of ceilings 
actually received from OMB was 460. It was recognized that many 
“support services” would be necessary to sustain the engineering, 
land acquisition, and administative functions to carry out a program 
-of this size. 


A decision was made at the outset to put 244 ceilings on refuge 
stations and to “loan” 216 ceilings to various FWS offices with the 
stipulation that they would be returned at the end of the program. 


Some progress has been made in returning ceilings to refuge field 
stations which now have 263 of the original 460. The Service has a 
plan and timetable for returning these ceilings. It varies from 
division to division depending upon the need for the particular 
service. As construction phases down, the need for engineering 
service diminishes. At various points in time, the need for other 
services also decreases. Those persons supervising contracts will 
be needed until the contract is fulfilled. It is the Service's goal 
to return most of those ceilings to refuge field stations. 
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AREA OFFICES 


Question: Since the Fish and Wildlife Service Resource Manage- 
ment budget is being reduced about 16 percent, does the Service plan 
to reduce administrative overhead by closing area offices? 


Answer: As part of the programmatic reductions generated by the 
March budget amendments, the Service plans to reduce the staffing of 
the area office by 18 full-time permanent positions. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that this action will produce cost savings of more 
than $500,000 (less one-time severance pay or employee relocation 
costs that may be incurred). 


Independently of this action, the Service is conducting an analysis 
of the continuing roles of the area and regional offices. Depending 
on the option finally selected, further organizational adjustments 
may lead to an expansion or contraction of the responsibilities of 
the area offices, or possibly, their elimination. 


Question: How much money can be saved by closing area offices? 


Answer: The area offices' current operating budgets total about 
$7 million. Beyond the $.5 million in programmatic savings mentioned 
in the answer to the question above, the Service is unable to make 
an accurate estimate of potential savings pending completion of the 
current organizational analysis. 
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Millen National Fish Hatchery 


Question: Construction funds were appropriated for the Millen 
Hatchery in FY 1978 and FY 1980 for the construction of additional 
ponds. It is my understanding the majority of this money was uti- 
lized to improve the water supply. Has the construction money been 
obligated? 


Answer: Of the $448,000 appropriated in FY 1978 and $435,000 
appropriated in 1980, $448,000 was used for construction of a new 
pump house and spring water supply (including weir dam); $45,000 was 
used for extending the pond drainage line below the spring and 
extending the pump intake into the spring; $190,000 was used to 
construct two series of 8' x 80' raceways; and $200,000 was used for 
constructing two 3/4 acre ponds. Approximately 95% of the funds 
have been obligated. 


Question: If so, when will construction be completed? 


Answer: All construction has been completed with the exception 
of the raceways and ponds. This work is scheduled for completion in 
July 1981. 


Question: What additional money is needed to complete the 
development at Millen? 


Answer: Existing long-range development plans for this hatchery 
include additional development costing approximately $3.9 million. 
A copy of the development plan is provided. The Service is not 
seeking these funds due to current fiscal conditions. If fiscal 
conditions change, the further development of Millen NFH will have 
to be weighed in the broader context of Service-wide construction 
needs. 


Question: What is the minimum amount that can be efficiently 
utilized for the next phase of the construction program? 


Answer: Approximately $1,037,000 could be efficiently utilized 
to construct eight (0.7 acre) production ponds with supply lines and 
drain lines with outside catch basins. This would increase annual 
production capability by 400,000 fish (5,000 pounds). 
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5 Yr. Avg. Annual Prod. : October 1980 
4,250,000 Warm-water 13,000 Lbs. 


Full Cap. w/Exist. Facilities: 
4,250,000 Warm-water 15,000 Lbs. 


MILLEN, GEORGIA 
(Jenkins County) 


Authorized by 63 Stat. 615 - August 18, 1949 
(Established 1959) 


Development Program for the Millen National Fish Hatchery 


Fiscal Year 1978 (Appropriated) 


Construct new pump house and extend present pond drain 


FEEL DELOWSSDI ING . Secu siciGs use heningsees. Sn eig wae glee Da Be $385 ,000 
Construct weir dam downstream in spring run. ........ se Oo CUO 
Total Funds Appropriated FY 1978. ...... . $448,099 
Fiscal Year 1980 (Appropriated 
Extend pump. Intake sinto- Spring... cs 0) ers se een ea ae $ 45,000 
Construct two series of 2x8 x 80 raceways .......... 190 ,000 
Construct two 3/4-acre ponds ........ int > vobagal 200 ,000 
Total Funds Appropriated FY 1980 ........ $435,000 
Total Funds Appropriated to Date ........ $883 ,000 


Funds Needed for the Program 


Phase I 
Fish Production Facilities 


1) Construct eight (0.7 acre each) production ponds with 
supply and drain lines with outside catch basins. . .$1,037,000 


Buildings 
(2) Rehab office building to provide additional space . . . . 23,000 
(3) Rehab quarters - install thermopane windows, 
waterproof basement at Qtrs. 1, add extension 
vinyl siding and replace floor covering........ 75,000 (E) 
Fotal foro phaser tea Pate te, ie, ae ee eee $1,135,000 
Completion of Phase I would provide for additional: 


OGM ES Tora pea ares $20,000 


Outputs. m2 5. 5,000 Lbs., 400,000 Nos. 
Personnel . . . .one permanent position 


Phase IT 


Fish Production Facilities 
1) Construct remaining eight (0.7 acre each) 


production ponds with supply and drain lines ...... $1,037,000 
Tota Fh. for:-Phases Di ic ch runt cael ears veh ea $1,037,000 


Completion of Phase II would provide for additional: 


ORM 225 rocco. ere ares $20,000 
OUCDUESI ce prone 5,000 Lbs., 400,000 Nos. 
Personnel ... . None 
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Phase III 


Fish Production Facilities 
ie (1) Extend water supply lines to shallow end of 15 ponds . . $71,000 
5S (2) Extend electricity 3/4 mile to ponds #15-22...... - 15,000 


(8) Construct fish pump ramps and steps to existing ponds . . 59,000 
Buildings 
Speconstruct hatchery building s-* .. 2 266. oe ee 151,000 
(3) Construct a reading and archives room (12' x 12') 
aquarium building. ...... Sete a hates. as aw 27 ,000 
(5) Rehab aquarium building equipment. Install central 
air and heating unit, and water chiller. ....... 41,000 
Pormmeconstruct holding house. .-..s..+ 12+. 3s te 59 ,000 
ta Construct new equipment storage building. ....... 253 ,000 
(10) Construct new residence with carport ...... “fae Mee ce 97 ,000 
Other Physical Facilities 
(7) Rehab asphalt pavement roads and Darking OCS <6. ca a 38 ,000 
mata tor Phaseel ll. iets ackeeat ec Rh hae T cece $811,000 


DR ne a eels None 
Gy touts ce <>» None 
Personnel None 
Phase IV 
Fish Production Facilities 
1) Seal pond bottoms - 25 ponds (23 acres) ........ $824 ,000 
fepmatse kettle walls 18" (25°ponds). <. 4%. ous we we 23 ,000 
Other Physical Facilities 
(3) Rehab septic tank field lines... ...56....-008- 8,000 
(4) Resurface pond roads, 1.4 miles w/4" of gravel. ..... 68 ,000 
POLAT COLO Se AVe cee site pee ose ah $923 ,000 


J Bee AR eee Page’ None 

Outputs... 2s, None 

Personnel . . . . None 
Serueeeenamaced COSt-to Complete . .°.0.0. 0. solo ee eee acs $3 ,906 .000 
mieteee timated Cost of the Program .. . . . . she ee ee ek & 5789 ,000 


ENR Est. Cost Index as of Sept. 1980, escalated to April 1982 
@12% building and 12% general construction, plus 2% Administrative 
overhead. 

Construction 3333.6 

Building Cost 1976.7 
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Harris Neck Refuge 


Question: Money was appropriated in 1980 to construct public 
recreational facilities and a boat dock for use by the Service. When 
will this construction be completed? 


Answer: The boat dock and boat fueling -facility for use by 
the Service will be completed this summer or fall. However, the 
funds appropriated were insufficient.to complete the rest of the 
facilities-associated with the boat»dock, a boat storage facility, 
security fence, and boat railway. The public recreation facilities 
have been completed. 


Question: Is there a development plan for this refuge? If 
so, would you please submit it for the record, including current 
cost estimates. 


Answer: There is a development plan for this refuge, which 
we are submitting for the record. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


HARRIS NECK . 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
MCINTOSH COUNTY, GEORGIA 


HARRIS NECK NWR (Revised - 9/80) 
PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 
PROJECT 1 - Support Facilities (rehabilitation) 


la. Shop rehabilitation (includes septic tank, $ 150,000 
water system, loading ramp, vehicle lift) 


Ib. Security fence 20,000 


Total cost of project $ 170,000 


Price estimates of all projects in this development plan do not 
include engineering or overhead costs. 
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HARRIS NECK NWR | (Revised Sper) 
PROGRAM PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 2- Support Facilities (new) 


2a. Open-equipment storage building | $ 110,000 
2b. Field administration building 3 150,000 
208 Residences (2 ea.) 200 ,000 
2d... Paved access road and parking . 15,000 
Ze. Water wel leand distribution system 30,000 
2f. Underground electrical distribution 30,000 
2g. Sewage treatment facility (septic tank) 40,000 
2h. Bulkhead and floating dock - Under contract 4/8) - =+565800— 
21. Boat storage facility 55,000 
2j. -Fueling provisions - Under cogbeact 4/31 —PEsTOCe 
2k. Security fence 8,000 
21. Boat railway 54,000 


~ @92,,000 
Total cost of project $ —B6rs6ee~ 
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HARRIS NECK NWR 


PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 3 - Habitat Enhancement (rehabilitation) 


3a. Elevate woody pond dike 
3b. Install 12" irrigation well/pump station 


“3c. Install fencing and gates - IN PROGRESS FY 80 


Total cost 


HARRIS NECK NWR, 


of project 


PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 4 - Habitat Enhancement (new) 


4a. Construct Bluebill Pond (70 acres) - Dam to be above 
tidal influence 


Total cost of project 


(Revised - 9/80) 


$ 62,000 
70,000 
60,000 

$ 192,000 


(Revised - 9/80) 


$ 225,000 


$ 225,000 
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HARRIS NECK NWR (Revised - 9/80) 
PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 5 - Public Use Facilities (rehabilitation) 


5a. eenave main access road 3 miles, SNR $ 155,000 
5b. Rehabilitate parking area 25 cars, HNC = Under Contrgct-4/31 oSs668 
5c. Boat launching ramp, HNC - Under Contract - 4/3] Sage 
5d. Floating boat dock, HNC ~ 20,000 
5e. Fishing pier, 150' x 6', cement pilings, SNR 215,000 
5f. Rehabilitate parking area 25 cars, SNR 35,000 
‘5g. Rehabilitate secondary roads 70,000 
Sh. Rehabilitate visitor signing 17,000 


Total cost of project ~ $ 


SNR = South Newport River 


HNC - Harris Neck Creex 
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HARRIS NECK NWR 


PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 6 - Public Use Facilities (new) 


6a. 
6b. 
6c. 
6d. 
6e. 
6f. 
6g. 


Two 75' fishing boardwalks, HNC - Under Contract - 4/8] 


Public restrooms (septic tank), HNC 


Fishing boardwalk (75') - DELETED 1979 AT 
- REQUEST OF 

Construct parking area (10 cars)  - MANAGER & WITH 
- CONCURRENCE OF 

Portable toilets (2) - A. 0. &R. O. 


Construct 1/2 mile wildlife trail, SNR 


Boat launching ramp and parking area, 
Gould Landing 


Total cost of project 


(Revised - 9/80) 


$  <hdeOO8 
50,000 
425000 
4,000 
85800 
43,000 
130,000 


2?2.i eee 


$ 263;060 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
HARRIS NECK 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
MCINTOSH COUNTY, GEORGIA 
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a 


; : 
Fea) Wonadebs /2(1t] Fo 
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bef Noe SOLE 


Refuge Manager Date 


(Revised - 9/80) 
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Okefenokee National Refuge 


Question: Is there a development plan for the Okefenokee 
* Refuge? If so, Would you please submit it for the record? 


Answer: There is a development plan for Okefenokee Refuge, 
which we are submitting for the record. 


OKEFENOKEE NWR (Revised - 1/81) 
PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 1 - Support Facilities (rehabilitation) - PROJECTS BELOW COMPLETED 
ON DATE SHOWN. 


la. Construct shop.office building (3500 s.f.)(c.c.) - FY 78 $  %66;606 
1b. Construct closed warehouse storage (2000 s.f.)(c.c.) - FY 79 68,660 
Ic.. Construct open equipment storage (3600 Sete itech EV78 98,5860 
Id. Construct oil/paint house (500 s.f.)(c.c.) - FY 78 353000 
:; le. Construct pump house (400 s.f.)(c.c..) 12,000 
lf. Construct seasonal quarters (4-800 s.f. ea.)(c.c.) 145,000 
lg. Install fueling facilities (c.c.) - FY 79 +55686 
lh. Construct sewage treatment facility (c.c.) - FY 78 #53080 
Vi. Install underground utilities (c.c.) - FY 78 56,660 
lj. Landscaping/irrigation system (c.c.) ~ 40,000 
Ik. Security system (c.c.) - FY 79 _ 205000 


11. Site development (clearing, grading, roadways, etc.)(c.c.)-FY 79 48;060 


Im. Construct boathouse/storage (1200 s.f.)(Jones Island) 104,000 
In. Rehab automatic gate (SA) 10,000 
lo. Renovate radio communications system (TR) 60,000 


Total cost of remaining projects $ 371,000 


Price estimates of all projects in this development plan do not 
include engineering or overhead costs. 
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OKEFENOKEE NWR 


PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 2 - Support Facilities (new) 


2a 
2b. 
eG 
2d. 
cen 


Construct boathouse (900 s.f.)(s.a.) 

Construct seasonal quarters (2-800 s.f. ea.)(s.a.) 
Construct residences (2-1700 s.f. ea.)(s.a.) - COMPLETED FY 79 
Construct closed equipment storage (4000 s.f.)(s.a.) 
Construct oil/paint house (400 s.f.)(s.a.) 

Install sewage treatment facility (s.a.) 

Install fueling facility bo Ae 2) 

Install underground utilities (s.a.) 

Install water well/treatment (s.a.) 
Landscaping/irrigation (s.a.) 

Security system (s.a.) 

Site development (s.a.) 

Construct closed equipment storage (2400 s.f.)(k.f.) 
Construct boathouse (1500 s.f.)(k.f.) - COMPLETED FY 78 
Install fueling facilities (k.f.) 

Install underground utilities (k.f.) 

Install water well/treatment (k.f.) 

Landscaping (k.f.) 

Security system (k.f.) 

Site development (k.f.) 

Install automatic gate (k.f.) - COMPLETED 12/78 (Force Account) 


Construct tram storage shelter (1200 s.f.)(c.c.) 


Total cost of project 


(Revised - 9/80) 


$ 90,000 
136 000 
1555000 

- 250,000 
50,000 
50,000 
30,000 
70,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
75,000 

140,000 
60;006 
30,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
25,000 
50,000 
105000 
95,000 


$1,331,000 
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OKEFENOKEE NWR 


PROGRAM PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 3 - Habitat Enhancement (rehabilitation) 


3a. 
3b. 
3. 
3d. 


3e. 
at. 


Plant pine lands (1000 acres)(TR) 
Precommercial thin pine lands (2000 acres)(TR)- (Pine) 
Timber stand improvement (150 acres) (TR) 


Rehab roads (53 mi.), bridges (4), and fences 
(6 mi.) (TR) 


Replace Suwannee Sill #2 (SA) 
Replace Suwannee Sil] #1 (SA) - Done FY 78 


Total cost of project 


OKEFENOKEE NWR 


PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 4 - Habitat Enhancement (new) 


4a. Install self-monitoring rain A es level - DONE FY 79 
recorders (12)(TR) 


Total cost of project 


(Revised - 1/81) 


$ 200,000 
100,000 
20,000 
45 ,000 


740,000 
6265086 


$ 1,105,000 


(Revised - 9/80) 


$  39;000 


$  39;600 
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OKEFENOKEE NWR 


PROJECT PLANNING SHEET 


PROJECT 5 - Public Use Facilities (rehabilitation) 


5a. 
5b. 
5c. 
5d. 
Sey 
Si. 
5g. 
5h. 
oats 


Redesign and renovate parking area (SCRA) - COMPLETED WITH 
FY 78 FUNDS 

Clean out Suwannee Canal (43 mi.)(SCRA) 

Install water treatment system (SCRA) - COMPLETED 8/78) 

Rehab swamp boardwalk/observation tower (SCRA) 

Renovate boat basin (SCRA) - COMPLETED 2/79 

Renovate existing visitor facilities (SCRA) - COMPLETED 8/78 

Renovate existing visitor facilities (TR) 


Replace visitor signing (as necessary)(TR) 


Improve boat ramp/parking (K.L.) 


Total cost of project 


(Revised - 9/80) 


$ +55;066 
765,000 
25,000 
75,000 
28,000 
295000 
100,000 
35,000 
85,000 


“$1,060,000 


Construct boardwalk spurs/photoblind (SCRA) - DONE FY 78 
“construct trail/boardwalk (songbird) (SCRA) - COMPLETED 8/78 


‘BY YCC WITH FORCE ACCOUNT FUNDS 


6d. Gonstruct.boat ramp (SA) 


Construct shoreline fishing boardwalk (2000 L.F.)(SA)-PARTIALLY 
COMPLETED 
2/81 


. Pave entrance road (3/4 mi.)(S.A.) 


. Construct parking area (SA) 


Construct visitor contact point (w/restrooms)(SA) 
Construct wildlife trail/boardwalk/observation point Se 
Construct sewage treatment facility (K. L.) - 
Construct concession building/docks (K. ie 
Install underground utilities (K. L.) 

Landscaping ee 

Security system (K. L.) 

Construct visitor contact point (K. L.) 

Site development (K. L.) 

Little island walking trail (1.7 miles) (SCRA) 
Pine island hiking trail (7 miles) (SA) 

Crews homestead walking trail (3 mile) (SCRA) 


Cane pole fishing trail extension (includes foot bridge) (SCRA) 


Total cost of project 


(Revised - 1/81) 


+325606 
505000 
255808 


60,000 
FOsOOO- 4, oF ¢ 


85,000 
100,000 
110,000 
215,000 
120,000 
175,000 

50,000 

15,000 

20,000 

35,000 

50,000 

20,000 

4,000 
3,000 
4,000 


$1,166,000 
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Question: What additional construction funds are needed at 
present to continue the development plan? 


Answer: The plan shows what additional construction funds 
are needed to carry out the development plan. 


Question: Is O&M funding at the Okefenokee Refuge adequate 
to protect the refuge and serve the public? 


Answer: The O&M funding requested for Okefenokee is adequate 
to protect the refuge and serve the public. The Administration 
is requesting a $15,000 increase in O&M funding for the refuge in 
fiscal year 1982. 


“Question: What are the major maintenance projects at Okefenokee 
which are not funded in the 1982 budget? 


Answer: Major rehabilitation projects at Okefenokee which 
are not funded in the 1982 budget are (in priority order): 


Rehabilitate roads (53 mi), bridges (4) and fences (6 mi) 
($45,000) 

Replace Suwannee Sill #2 ($740,000) 

Construction of boathouse/storage facility on Jones Island 
($104,000) ' 


“Housing Policy 


Question: What is your current policy with respect to housing 
on refuges and hatcheries? . 


Answer: As a general rule, personnel are expected to provide 
for their own accommodations in nearby communities when located 
within a reasonable commuting distance of their place of employment. 

A reasonable commuting distance is defined as one that does not _ 
exceed 30 miles or one which requires less than 45 minutes travel by 
motor vehicle. If an installation falls outside the "reasonable 
distance” or if an inadequate supply of local housing is documented, 
government-furnished quarters may be provided for employees, other 
than local hires, whose presence is necessary for the conduct of the 
Service's mission. Other considerations, such as privacy, size, and 
lack of all weather construction, also determine if quarters will be 
provided and at what rate. In addition, the Service may require 
occupancy of refuge or hatchery housing if necessary services 
cannot feasibly be rendered or government property cannot be protected 
through means other than the presence of employee quarters on the 
installation. 

F | 
If there are government-furmished quarters available at the refuge or 
hatchery, and it is determined to be in the best interests of the 
government to require the employee to reside in those quarters, an 
agreement with the employee will be made concerning rates to be 
charged. The rates for quarters, utilities, and other services are 
based on the prevailing local rates charged for comparable private 
housing and services. Other charges and any possible compensations 
will be made based on local conditions. For example, deductions from 
the rates may be made if the distances from the quarters to the 
nearest shopping district of an established community is over 30 miles 
or 45 minutes travel time. 
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Additional Committee Questions 
Environmental Contaminant Research 


Question: On page 18, describe the process used by the Service 
in determining what projects will be carried out in the research 
program and what ranking method is used to identify program 
priorities. 


Answer: The Program Manager has established a basic research 
strategy to aid in determining what projects will be carried out in 
the research program. This strategy directs environmental 
contaminant research towards providing a balanced effort in dealing 
with resources having known contaminant problems, those suspected of — 
being impacted by contaminants, those of potential impact through 
emerging and future developments, and biological/ecosystem indicators 
of contaminant stress. Important resource problems of high Federal 
responsibility and concern provide a central focus in the research 
strategy. Research needs are identified by management, operations, 
and research personnel in the Washington Office, regional offices, 
field offices and research laboratories. As research projects are 
completed new starts are initiated based on the identified research 
needs. Selection of the new starts are made by the Program Manager 
upon advice and input from resource contaminant specialists within 
Environmental Contaminant Evaluation Program. 


Question: How many times have funds been reallocated from one 
research facility to another research facility when the Service 
became aware that higher priority program projects needed to be 
funded than would be carried out at the losing facility? 


Answer: Reallocation of funds between research laboratories 
occurs frequently. The reallocations are made by the Service 
Directorate as research projects are completed; when Service 
priorities are reevaluated or when consolidation of research efforts 
occur. For example, in 1973 all animal damage control research was 
consolidated at the Denver Wildlife Research Center and wildlife 
research on contaminants consolidated at the Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center. In 1980, funds were reallocated away from the 
National Wildlife Health Laboratory with the completion of several 
wildlife disease contaminant evaluation research projects. During 
that same year a reevaluation of program funding occurred at the 
Great Lakes Fishery Laboratory. A portion of Fishery Research funds 
was withdrawn and replaced by Environmental Contaminant Evaluation 
Research funds. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN RESOLVING DELAYS 


Question: The House Report for the 1981 bill expressed concern 
about lengthy delays where Fish and Wildlife Service and Corps of 
Engineers are involved in reaching agreement on wetland preservation. 
What can be provided to the Committee to show that improvements have 
been made in resolving this problem? 


Answer: On March 24, 1980, in accordance with Section 404(q) of 
the Clean Water Act, the Secretaries of Army and Interior signed a 
Memorandum of Agreement for the processing of various Corps of 
Engineer's permit applications. The purpose of the agreement is to 
insure timely consideration of the views of other Federal agencies. 
The agreement helps protect the public interests by eliminating 
needless delays in the processing of permit applications. Above 
all, the agreement is intended to insure that a decision is made on 
a permit application within 90 days of the Corps issuance of a public 
notice. In the agreement the Fish and Wildlife Service has very 
restrictive time limits to respond to the Corps during the public 
interest review. During the past year, since the agreement was 
entered into, it has been our experience that the new procedures have 
accelerated the processing of all permit applications over which the 
Service has expressed concerns. 


Additionally, the Service has encouraged use of a “joint permit 
processing” procedure whereby the various involved reviewing Federal 
and State agencies meet with the Corps regularly to discuss permit 
applications. The joint processing expedites the permit review 
process by mutual discussion of concerns and sharing of project data. 


In December of 1979 the Fish and Wildlife Service released a 
publication titled Classification of Wetlands and Deepwater Habitats 
of the United States. Today, some District Engineers' offices are 
using the publication and the Service's Wetland Inventory Maps to 
assist in the delineation of wetlands for which the Corps has 
regulatory responsibilities. Early identification of wetland issues 
has increased resolution of such issues prior to the public interest 
review process of an individual's permit application. 


By far, the most effective means the Service has found to 
expedite the permit process is providing technical assistance to 
potential permit applications well in advance of the actual date of 
submitting an application to the Corps. Through such consultation 
and various Fish and Wildlife Service publications, potential 
applicants can be made aware of possible fish and wildlife resource 
problems, and may receive assistance in identifying acceptable 
alternatives which will fulfill both the applicants and the Service's 
objectives. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service is committed to work toward every 
improvement which will assist the public in receiving a decision on 
a permit application in the shortest time possible. 
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VOLCANIC ASH PROBLEMS 


Question: At page 43, a technical assistance manual on volcanic 
ash problems is discussed. Please provide a copy of that manual to 
the Subcommittee. 


Answer: A copy of the manual has been provided to the 
Subcommittee. 


NATIONAL WETLAND INVENTORY 


Question: The justifications for the wetland inventory project 
begin at page 45. This amendment reduces this program activity by 
$700,000. How will that be allocated? 


Answer: The $700,000 reduction pertains to the Systems and 
Inventory Project of which the National Wetland Inventory is a part. 
- None of the reduction has been applied to the National Wetland 
Inventory in recognition of the Inventory's priority. The reduction — 
has been allocated to the Systems and Inventory Project's Information 
Management capability. This reflects a restructuring in information | 
Management (dissemination of information and impact assessment 
methods developed by the Service) which is less costly and more 
effective. < 


Question: Will other Federal agency and State support be 
reduced? 


Answer: The $700,000 reduction in the Systems and Inventory 
Project will not result in a reduction in other Federal agency and 
State support. 


Question: What percentage of the inventory is complete through 
fiscal year 1980? 


Answer: Seventeen percent of the conterminous United States 
(520,000 square miles) has been mapped through FY 80. This 
represents 281 1:100,000 scale maps. 


Question: How much more will be accomplished in 1981? 


Answer: Four percent (120,000 square miles) more will be mapped 
through FY 81. This will bring the total area mapped to 640,000 
square miles (21 percent of the conterminous United States) 
representing 346 1:100,000 scale maps. 


Question: How much will be accomplished in fiscal year 1982 
with the appropriation request? 


Answer: Five percent (135,000 square miles) more will be mapped 
in FY 82. This will bring the total area mapped to 775,000 square 
miles (26 percent of the conterminous United States) representing 419 
1:100,000 scale maps. 
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Question: When will the inventory. be completed? 


Answer: Inflation and increased costs, as well as increased 
demands for greater detail by users, have precluded the preparation 
of wetland maps for the entire country in the initial inventory as 
was previously planned. Instead, maps will be completed for priority 
areas, and a report on the status and trends of the Nation's wetlands 
will be prepared using statistical sampling procedures. The priority 
areas are the coastal zone, including that of the Great Lakes, the 
Prairie Potholes, and the floodplains of major rivers. Under current 
funding the mapping of the priority areas will be completed in FY 
88. The current mapping rate represents approximately 1,000 1:24,000 
scale maps covering 60,000 square miles of the United States each 
year. The report on the status and trends of the Nation's wetlands 
will be completed in FY 82. 


HABITAT ANALYSIS PROJECT 


Question: At page 47, the Habitat Analysis program is 
described. When did that program start? 


Answer: The Habitat Analysis Project has been part of the 
Biological Services Program's System and Inventory Subprogram since 
1976. The Project was established to work on methods to store, 
retrieve, and analyze textual, numerical and mapped information for 
natural resources classification and inventory. With the signing, 
by five Federal agencies, of the Interagency Agreement Related to 
Classifications and Inventories of National Resources in 1978, the 
Project has been given special attention to developing broad 
spectrum technologies of interagency use. The Project is 
encouraging the development and use of standardized habitat analysis 
methods for inventories and resource assessments. 


Question: When will it be completed? 


oe, 
~~ 


Answer: There is no set completion date since the Project's 
purpose is to improve the ability of the Service and others to 
handle habitat data. As man's knowledge of fish and wildlife 
habitats increases, the number of uses of this information also 
increases. Thus, our abilities to handle and analyze habitat 
information cannot remain static but must change with new knowledge 
and needs. Technologies developed by the Project will be 
continuously refined so that they remain up-to-date and of maximum 
usefulness and efficiency. 


Question: What percentage of the work has been completed 
through fiscal year 1980? 


Answer: As of fiscal year 1980, 40% of the Project's initial 
research and development work has been done. For example, in the 
information handling part of the Project computerized systems to 
handle textual, numerical, and mapped data have been developed. 
These systems have been transferred to Fish and Wildlife Service 
regional offices. Field tests are being used to evaluate these 
products to ensure that users of. the technologies are not required 
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to be computer experts; modifications and enhancements currently are 
being made to simplify applications. In the analysis part of the 
Project, methodologies have been developed for site-specific work 
and use and evaluation of these methods initiated. Development 
work, however, has just started an analysis methods for National 
level use with products scheduled for evaluation in 1985. 


Question: How much do you expect to be completed by the end 
of 1981; by the end of 1982? 


Answer: The basic research and development aspects of the 
Project would be 50 and 60%, completed, respectively. As research 
nears completion in fiscal years 1984 and 1985 resources will be 
directed into training people in the use of the methods developed, 
and in providing technical assistance when questions arise as to 
use of a given computer capability or analysis method. In addition, 
some research and development will be needed on a continuing basis 
to keep products current and hence of maximum usefulness. 
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RECREATION AREAS 


Question: At page 130, justification indicates that the wild- 
life system maintains 302 improved recreation areas and highly 
visited refuge areas. Provide some examples of recreation areas 
that are available, where they are located and the type of recreation 
provided in wilderness areas. 


Answer: Listed are examples of various recreation areas and 
their locations: 


Visitor Centers--functioning as orientation, focal points for 
dissemination of wildlife oriented information and apprising 
visitors of activity opportunities as well as safety suggestions | 
for their visit; examples are Seney NWR, MI, Chincoteague NWR, 
VA, Wichita Mountains NWR, OK, Blackwater NWR, MD. 


i 


Interpretive Trails—paths and boardwalks to permit visitor access. 
and experiences with typical refuge habitat for viewing wild- | 
life; examples are Okefenokee NWR, GA, Great Swamp NWR, NJ, 
Sherburne NWR, MN, Aransas NWR, TX, Santa Ana NWR, TX. 


Observation Points-——buildings, platforms, towers, and blinds 
structured and located to maximize visitor viewing and photo- 
graphic opportunities of wildlife; examples are at Santa Ana 
NWR, TX, Okefenokee NWR, GA,’ Aransas NWR, TX, Wheeler NWR, AL, 
and Mingo NWR, MO. 


Auto Tour Routes--self guided, marked routes (usually loop- 
fashion) to permit wildlife observation via vehicle access; 
examples are Seney NWR, MI, Okefenokee NWR, GA, Chincoteaque 
NWR, VA. 


Hunting, trapping, and/or Fishing Access--roads and trails pro- 
viding access to popular and traditional “hot-spots”; examples 
are Mingo NWR, MO, Kenai NWR, AK, Wichita Mountains NWR, OK, 
Horicon NWR, WI, and Sabine NWR, LA. 


Campgrounds——-designates and/or structurally designed areas for 
overnight use by tent or RV campers; examples are Crab Orchard 
NWR, IL, Wichita Mountains WR, OK. 


Picnicking--designated and/or structurally designed areas for 
preparation and/or consumption of food during a refuge visit; 
examples are Wichita Mountains WR, OK, Okefenokee NWR, GA, Crab 
Orchard NWR, IL; Seney NWR, MI. 


WILDERNESS AREA RECREATION 


Public recreation opportunity in National Wildlife Refuge wilderness 
areas is best characterized as simple access and wildlife observation 
viewing opportunities. At least two refuges offer somewhat more 
elaborate visitor activity pursuit: 


1. Wichita Mountains, OK--access is provided to backpackers on a 
well controlled permit system 'to° minimize impact on wilderness _ 
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area to expose first-time wilderness users to a safe and enjoy- 
able experience. 


2. Okefenokee NWR, GA--concession provided canoes and camping ~ 
equipment permit visitor access to the Okefenokee Swamp not 
feasible through any other mode of travel; most of this refuge 
is in wilderness status. 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


Question: What is the status of wilderness review on wildlife 
refuges? 


Answer: There are presently 65 refuges having designated wild- 
erness areas comprising 19.3 million acres. Another 26 refuges have 
wilderness designations pending which total 3.4 million acres. The 
Alaska National Interest Land Conservation Act (P.L. 96-487) requires 
the Service to study for possible wilderness designation of those 
refuge lands in Alaska not established a8 wilderness by the Act-- 
approximately 57.8 million additional acres. There are no wilderness 
proposals pending in OMB. The Service is working with BLM to com 
plete a withdrawal application which would consolidate a 2nd Oregon 
Islands Wilderness Area Addition and complete withdrawal of 113 
areas of previously established but not withdrawn Oregon Island 
Wilderness (lst addition). In addition the Great River Environmental 
Action Team (GREAT) will complete its study of the Upper Mississippi 
this year and the wilderness recommendation deferred by the Service 
on approximately 200,000 acres will have to be formulated. 


EXOTIC FISH RESEARCH 


Question: On page 138, an Atlas of North American Freshwater 
Fishes is discussed. Why would a laboratory associated with exotic 
fish research take the lead in publishing this document? 


Answer: The primary purpose of our research on exotic fish is 
to determine the impact of introduced exotic species on the native 
fish resources. In order to do this, it is necessary to have up-to- 
date information on the current status or condition of fish popula- 
tions. This atlas is a compilation of the most recent information 
on the range, population status, and condition of current fish 
species in North America, including previously introduced exotic 
species. It, in essence, provides a baseline from which to measure 
the impacts of exotic introductions in the future. 


Question: Please provide the Subcommittee with a copy. 


Answer: A copy of the atlas has been provided to the 
subcommittee. 
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HATCHERY OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Question: An increase of $2,152,000 is requested for additional 
operations and maintenance of hatchery facilities. What criteria 
were used in assigning funds by the hatchery? 


Answer: The January request was for an increase of $2,152,000. 
In the amended request, this was reduced to $1,602,000. The primary 
intent of this request was to meet inflationary operational cost 
increases at existing hatcheries that had not received any opera- 
tional budget increases for a number of years. Hatcheries related 
to anadromous fish and Great Lakes activities had received several 
increases in recent years and, in comparison to other units of the 
system, were in relatively good shape in terms of operational 
funding. However, a large number of other hatcheries have received 
no increases other than pay-act and had reached the point where it 
was necessary to use cyclical maintenance funding to meet basic 
operational costs. 


In distributing the 0&M increase to various hatcheries, the first 
need addressed ($697,000) was critical, unavoidable deficits for 
fish food, utilities, and other things required to meet immediate 
fish production needs. After hatcheries with deficits in these 
critical areas were covered, increases were distributed to cover 
less immediately critical needs ($581,000) such as replacement of 
worhout equipment, custodial maintenance, and equipment maintenance. 
Finally, increases were assigned to specific hatcheries to accomplish 
cyclical maintenance projects ($324,000) that had been delayed in 
order to cover operational deficits in the past. 


Question: Why are no additional funds provided for the Tupelo 
hatchery? 


Answer: In FY 1981, Congress added $300 ,000 to the Service's 
budget for operational funding shortages at Southeast fish 
hatcheries. In the Service's FY 1981 budget request, Tupelo NFH was 
slated for operational funding of $107,000. However, an additional 
$15,000 from the $300 ,000 add-on was allocated to Tupelo in FY 1981, 
providing total operational funding of $123,000 as shown in the 
Service's amended FY 1982 budget request. Because of this additional 
funding in FY 1981, Tupelo NFH was sufficiently funded relative to 
many other hatcheries. Consequently, none of the requested O&M 
increase in FY 1982 was allocated to Tupelo. 
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Refuge Construction 


Question: $755,000 is requested for the Cibola National Wild- 
life Refuge in Arizona. The justification indicates that a lack of 
on-site buildings has severely handicapped the management of this 
refuge. How and in what way has the management of the refuge been 
handicapped? 


Answer: Cibola National Wildlife Refuge lies 25 miles south of 
Blythe, California where the refuge office is located. Because of 
continuing theft and vandalism problems at the one storage building 
on the refuge, vehicles and other equipment must be kept in Blythe. 
In the past year over $14,000 worth of equipment was stolen. In 
May of last year an air compressor, arc welder, tool cabinet, and 
assorted electric power tools and jacks were stolen. Last July two 
batteries were stolen out of the Service's tank truck. Vandalism to 
fences, gates, and signs cost over $4,000 annually. In addition most 
visitors either are unable to locate the headquarters for information 
and assistance or do not consider the 50 mile round trip worthwhile. 
Also illegal taking of wildlife is a problem. These inefficiencies 
in management dictate the high priority ranking for on-site head- 
quarters facilities. Re 


Question: How many construction projects requested in fiscal 
year 1982 are a repeat of projects deleted in fiscal year 1981? 


Answer: None of the construction projects requested in the 
revised budget are a repeat of projects denied by Congress in fiscal — 
year 1981. 


Question: Why would those projects for which funds were reques- 
ted in 1981 and denied not be further along in the planning process 
than they appear to be? 


Answer: No fiscal year 1982 projects exist for which funds 
were requested in 1981 and then denied. 


Question: $650,000 is requsted for an office/administration 
building at the Elk Refuge, Jackson, Wyoming. This includes a solar ~ 
heating system. What is the payback on the solar heating system? 


Answer: Design plans specify an active solar heating system for 
the building. This energy-efficient heating system will provide for 
approximately 80%-90% of total heating needs. The payback on the 
solar heating system will occur in about 15 years, based on the 
differences in capital and operating cost between the solar heating 
and conventional heating systems. 


Question: What is the cost of constructing an office and 
administration facility only? 


Answer: The $650,000 requested for an office and adminstration 
facility includes $40,000 for a solar heating system. It would cost — 
$610,000 to construct the facility without a solar heating system, 
because even with a solar heating system a full capacity conventional 
heating system is needed as back-up during periods of cloudy weather. 
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LEETOWN WATER SUPPLY 


Question: On page 228, $696,000 is requested for rehabilitation 
and development of the domestic water supply system for the fishery 
center in Leetown, West Virginia. What is now being used and how 
will these funds improve the present system? 


Answer: The existing domestic water system was constructed 
piecemeal when the original facilities were constructed nearly fifty 
years ago and as additional buildings or other facilities were added 
over the years. In the last ten years, the facilities at the Leetown 
National Fishery Center have been greatly expanded with the construc- 
tion of a new fish disease laboratory, a training academy, and other 
maintanence and support buildings, and rehabilitation of the old 
stone laboratory building for administration and interpretive use. 
This expansion has increased the demand on the existing water system 
to the point where supply could be inadequate or unreliable in times 
of heavy use. The requested funds will be used to upgrade the domes- 
tic water system to insure a-safe, constant and modernized water 
‘supply to carry out research and other activities. 


The improvements will include construction of a centralized water 
storage tank, and repair and rehabilitation of old distribution 
lines. Presently, the Center draws its domestic water from several 
sources with little storage capacity. This tends to be an unreliable 
system because the failure of one source can cause distribution to 
some buildings to be totally stopped, which could result in costly | 
disruption of long-term scientific experiments. The construction 
of a centralized storage point and distribution system will provide | 
a more reliable system and minimize risk of serious disruption. 


STRIPED BASS STUDY 


Question: $200 ,000 is requested for the striped bass study. 
What would be the consequences of terminating that study? 


Answer: The original January budget request included $1,000 ,000 
for the striped bass study, a $200,000 increase over FY 1981. In 
the budget amendment, all funding for the Anadromous Grant Program, 
including funding for the striped bass study was eliminated. 


The original legislation authorized a three year cooperative 
study (FY 1980-82) by the Fish and Wildlife Service, National Marine 
Fishery Service, and the States to determine the current status of 
striped bass populations and the causes of recent population declines, 
An overall study framework and plan was completed. 


Due to the complexity of striped bass population dynamics it is 
unlikely that, with the elimination of funding in FY 1982, an expla- 
nation of the decline will be determined in the immediate future, 
nor will other objectives of the legislation be met unless the 
cooperating states continue to carry out the study plan using state 
resources. 
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Question: How much funding has been provided to NOAA for this 
same program? 


Answer: The original intent was that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the National Marine Fisheries Service would each receive — 
1/2 of the authorized funding for this cooperative study. Due to 
the late date of legislation enactment, the total FY 1980 funding of 
$1,000 ,000 was appropriated to the Fish and Wildlife Service with 
the intent that $500 ,000 be passed-on to NMFS. This was done under 
an interagency cooperative agreement with each agency obligating 
approximately $500 000. No funding was appropriated to the NMFS for 
the study in FY 1981. The Fish and Wildlife Service was appropriated 
$800 ,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DESIGN PROCESS 


Question: Who has the responsibility for designing a fash 
for example, fish hatchery, office building, visitor center, 
residence? 


Answer: The design of any facility in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is essentially a two part action. In the initial part, the 
design is the responsibility of the program staff who will operate 
the facility. The project leader, whether a refuge manager, a fish 
hatchery manager, or a laboratory director, and/or other technical 
staff identifies the particular facility required and develops the 
criteria and operational requirements for the facility. In many 
instances, projects leaders are involved in developing the 
preliminary layout of the facility such as floor plans, placement of 
special equipment or other operational requirements. 


The technical engineering design of a facility for purposes of bid 
solicitation and construction is the responsibility of engineering 
staffs either at the Denver Engineering Center or Regional Offices, 
depending on the project. Working with the program staffs and infor- 
mation provided by them, the engineers will prepare drawings, develop 
technical specifications and eventually prepare blueprints to be 

used for construction. 


Question: Could you explain your policy for designing in-house 
or contracting out for architect, engineering, and design? 
Answer: Our policy is to use in-house capability for designing — 
facilities to the fullest extent possible. Over time we have found 
that this provides the most efficient use of funds and the most 
desirable product. We contract for Architectural and Engineering 
(A/E) services if the technical requirements or workload exceeds 
staff capability. In the past, we have used this type of Service 
approximately 10% of the time. Since many of our facilities tend to — 
be one of a kind or unique to the requirements of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, it is often difficult to find A/E firms that have 
the experience to do the design work without extensive input from 
our own engineering and technical staffs during- design. This results 
in considerable internal cost in addition to the contract cost and 
is a primary reason the Service has not used A/E services more in 
the past. 
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Question: What is the feasibility of using standarized facility 
designs with modifications based on local, climate and technology 
changes? 


Answer: Although the Fish and Wildlife Service does not have 
a standard design for all facilities, we have developed standard 
designs for some facilities common to many of our field stations. 
Some of these are headquarters buildings, shop/maintenance buildings, 
fences, water control structures, chemical storage buildings, fish 
rearing tanks, concrete fish raceways, dikes, and houses. 


Question: Please describe your planning procedures prior to 
building a fish hatchery for anadromous fish. 


Answer: The decision to build a hatchery for anadromous fish is 
the result of input from many parties. Almost without exception, 
construction of anadromous fish hatcheries on the Pacific coast for 
salmon and steelhead is related to the need for mitigation of Federal 
water projects, particularly high dams. In the Great Lakes area, 
construction of hatcheries to rear introduced species of anadromous 
fish is a State responsibility and function. In the Northeast, the 
need for an Atlantic salmon hatchery is generally established anenrin 
cooperative studies between the Fish and Wildlife Service, National 
Marine Fisheries Service and the States. In all cases, the con- 
trolling factor in the design of the facility is the anadromous 
fish production to be achieved by the hatchery. 


Mitigation hatcheries for the most part, are designed and 
constructed, part, by the agency responsible for the original water 
development project, such as the Corp of Engineers or the Water and 
Power Resources Service. In some instances, where mitigation is not 
directly involved such as the Makah and Warm Springs National Fish 
Hatcheries, responsibility for design and construction has been 
assigned to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Once funds are provided for either planning or construction, various 
feasibility studies are undertaken relating to the availability of 
suitable water, condition of the land, and special concerns related 
to the construction of the facility such as availability of utili- 
ties, soil conditions or waste discharge. A decision is then made 
as to whether the design will be performed in-house or by A/E 
Contract. This, as stated previously, is determined by the workload 
and in-house capability of the engineering staff. In either case, 
the program staffs responsible for the ultimate operation of the 
facility are made a part of the design team developing plans and 
specifications. 


Question: Who designs fish hatcheries such as the Makah Fish 
Hatchery? 


Answer: As indicated previously, the design of a fish hatchery 
is dependent upon who has responsibility for the project. Mitigation 
hatcheries are designed by the agency responsible for the project 
requiring mitigation. If the responsibility for design is assigned 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service, a determination is made as to 
whether it will be done in-house or by A/E contract. In the case of 
the Makah National Fish Hatchery, an A/E firm —- Kramer, Chin and 
Mayo -—- designed the facility. 
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Question: Please explain in detail the role of Fish and 
Wildlife Service in this endeaver. 

_ Answer: The Makah tribe has always relied upon fishing as 
their principal livihood. The Fish and Wildlife Service has, for a 
number of years, provided technical assistance to the tribe in the 
management of Reservation fisheries. In the mid 1960's it became 
clear that the production of Salmon in Reservation rivers was not 
adequate to maintain populations under the pressure of ocean fishery 
demands. To partially alleviate this, since 1965 the fish and ° 
Wildlife Service has stocked Coho Salmon smolts in streams on the 
Makah Reservation. However, sufficient numbers of fish have never 
been available to provide significant increases in the spawning runs 
on the Reservation. 


Because of the need to increase the availability of fish, in 1970 the 
tribe requested an investigation to determine the feasibility of 
establishing a salmon hatchery on the Makah Indian Reservation. A 
preliminary feasibility report issued on August 6, 1971, indicated 
that a hatchery could have significant long-range value by supple- 
menting the natural production of salmon and other fish species in 
Makah Reservation streams. The report recommended that detail 
planning studies be funded. : : 


Funds were appropriated in 1973 ($350,000) and 1974 ($500,000) to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for preparation of a master plan, site 
exploration, preliminary studies, and final designs. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service awarded a contract to an A/E firm for a master plan 
and subsequent detail plans and designs which were completed in 
1975. During the planning and design stage, Fish and Wildlife: 
Service engineering and fishery personnel in the Portland Regional 
office monitored the work of the A/E firm to see that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service criteria were adequately and appropriately 
considered. 


In 1975, funds were appropriated ($940 ,000) to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for site preparation and access road construction. At this 
time, project reponsibility was transferred from the FWS Portland 
Regional Office to the newly established FWS Denver Engineering 
Center to monitor the construction contract. Subsequent construc- 
tion appropriations in 1976 ($1,032,000), 1977 ($2,000 ,000), and 
1978 ($3,600 000), provided funds to initiate construction of the 
facility. 


The initial construction contract, issued in 1977, was terminated 
on August 29, 1977 due to two major design errors by the A/E firm. 
Engineering drawings and specifications accompanying the bid 
solicitation documents had been prepared by the A/E firm. Due to 
inadequate engineering staff, the Service was unable to review 
these drawings and specifications in precise detail. Consequently, 
the errors were not detected prior to issuance of the bid 
solicitation. 


The Service decided to delay awarding a new contract until antici- 
pated additional funding was appropriated in FY 1979 ($6,100 ,000) so 
a larger contract, including the original first phase plus an 
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addtional second phase of construction, could be awarded. This 
larger contract for $11.4 million was awarded in late May 1979. 
Combining two phases of construction in one contract resulted in 
_considerable savings in cost and time. This contract which includes 
fish production raceways, hatchery building, water supply dam, fish 
feed storage building, garage, sedimentation pond, and adult holding 
pond will be completed in 1981. The FWS Denver Engineering Center 
is providing construction management of this contract. 


The FWS utilized consultants extensively in planning and design 
states of the Makah NFH because of insufficient in-house capability 
at that time. However, construction management of the entire project 
has been handled by the FWS, Denver Engineering Center. The problems 
encountered with the Makah project illustrate difficulties with 
using general A/E firms for design of specialized projects such as 

a fish hatchery. 


Question: Are hatchery managers ever consulted during the 
hatchery design phase? Why not? 


Answer: As explained previously, program staffs, including 
hatchery managers, are involved in the design of facilities from the 
time of initial identification through final design. Subsequently, 
a specific fish hatchery manager who may not have been involved in 
the design of a certain hatchery may be assigned as the manager of 
the facility. Often times, as a new facility is placed into 
operation, minor flaws or bugs develop that were unintentionally 
overlooked in the design and must be worked out as it becomes 
operational. Generally, any flaws or oversights are minor and can 
be compensated for. However, competent experienced fish hatchery 
personnel and biologists are always involved in the design of a 
new fish hatchery. 


Mr. Hester. Yes, sir. Thank you. 
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Refuges in Alaska 


Question: Beginning at page 70, an increase of $2,777,000 is 
justified for the new Alaskan units of the Service. A reduction of 
$630,000 is proposed by the amendment. How much is in the base for 
these units? Provide for the record a table by account, activity, 
and refuge that shows how much is in the 1981 base for each area 
and how much is in the 1982 request for each comparable area? . 


Answer: The revised budget increase of $2,147,000 requested for 
operation and maintenance of refuges in Alaska relates only to 
migratory bird activities on those refuges. Additional funding is 
also requested for operation and maintenance of these refuges in the 
mammal and non-migratory bird program (+$2,063,000) and fishery 
assistance program (+$1,088,000). 


The following table provides the FY 1981 base funding and FY 1982 
requested increase for operation and maintenance and subsistence 
Management of the sixteen refuges and the regional office in Alaska. 


Resource Management Appropriation 


Refuge Management ($ in thousands) 


Total 
FY 1981 Base FY 1982 Increase FY 1982 Budget 

Refuge Wildlife Fishery Wildlife Fishery Wildlife Fishery 
Alaska Maritime Ze te 957 39 1,182 39 
Alaska Peninsula we eee ite 31 a bi 
Arctic 364 91 Pie WI 22 601 113 
Becharof 237 200 169 60 406 260 
Innoko oe pax 120 46 120 46 
Izembek 248 a, 33 248 ae 
Kanuti Be are 100 i? 100 17 
Kenai 581 60 170 Py ffs i 60 
Kodiak 273 90 i hal We 78 385 168 
Koyukuk oe we vies 18 120 18 
Nowitna ote as 110 83 110 83 
Selawik ae re 120 Fae 120 25 
Tetlin ae aa 80 fi 80 iz 
Togiak as a 147 165 147 165 
Yukon Delta 611 dems Or 420 1,073 420 
Yukon Flats 306 105 590 - Dad, 590 182 
Regional Office tp de) By 242 . 242 ole 

Totals 3,974 546 4,560 1,088 6,488 1,529 


Question: What would be the consequences of slowing down the 
efforts of establishing and operating these new refuges? 


Answer: The consequences of slowing down efforts of 
establishing and operating the new Alaskan refuges will result in: 
(1) a lack of basic management and protection of fish and wildlife 
resources on the nine additional and seven expanded refuges; (2) 
delays in the development of mandatory comprehensive conservation 
plans; (3) limited participation in resource baseline studies 
assessing impacts of land uses on wildlife resources; 
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and (4) possible increases in illegal activities such as mining, 
poaching, trespassing; and inadequate management of the subsistence 
priority use program leading to a possible over harvest of specific 
species. 


Question: How long will it take to carry out all of the 
provisions of the Alaska legislation? 


Answer: The Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
requires the Fish and Wildlife Service to administer and protect Fish; 
wildlife and their habitat on sixteen refuges (76 million acres) in 
Alaska, indefinitely. In addition, the Service must perform or 
participate in a number of studies and activities within eight years 
of enactment of the legislation. A chonological summary of the 
Service's major responsibilities required by the Alaska legislation 
follows: 


Major Responsibilities of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
under the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
rnc eee ona sniterest Lands Conservation Act 


Time Frame Requirement 
As soon as Maps and legal descriptions of refuges/wilderness 


practicable created (103(b)). 


3 to 7 years Planning and administration of national wildlife: 

initially. refuges: 
Sec. 304(g) requires comprehensive conservation 
plans for each refuge which will involve 
developing regulations/policies for implementing 
the following sections: 
-- compatability determinations for economic 
uses (minerals-304(b), 1008, 1009, 1010, and 
1502; commercial fishing-304(e) and i316 
guiding-1316; agriculture-1324; access and 
transportation-Title XI; hydroelectric 
sites-1325). 
-- public uses (visitor services-1307; hunting 
and fishing-1316). 
-- interim management of nonfederal lands and 
Management of easements (906(0). 
-- administration: local hire (1308); 
exchanges/acquisition (1302); administration 
sites and visitor facilities (1306). 
-- uses of cabins-1303; defense and 
navigation facilities-1310. 
-- on-going and new implementation of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (901, 
904, 905, 1402, 1403, 1406, 1409, 1410, 1411, 
gL Ns aed 9g arcs Be 6 
-- wilderness and wild river reviews and 
management planning (604-606, 1315, 1316, 1317, 
1010, and Title XI). 


80-637 0 - 81 - 1¢ 
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Time Frame Requirement 
2. toxoesy/4 Specific studies: 
years Arctic Coastal Plain Study (1002). FWSs 


has lead for 1002(c) study and administrative 
responsibilities for oversight of reports, 
activities; Bristol Bay Study (1203). 


Impacts management of five refuges. > 
Generally, as Management coordination with adjacent land 
soon as Managers: 
practicable (6 
months to 40 Provisions for coordinating management 
years) programs: 
-- with specific Native corporations 
Aleuts (1417), Doyon (1420), Koniag (1427), 
Cook Inlet (1432), Arctic Slope (1431). 
-- general authorities - cooperative 
agreements with adjacent owners (304(f)); 
participation in Alaska Land Use Council and 
Federal Coordination Council (1201, 1202). 
$ 
3 to 8 years -- specific studies - participation in 


Bristol Bay Study (1203); North Slope 
Study (1001, 1004-1006); Caribou Study (307). 


--subsistence use and management (Title VIII). 
Annual and ongoing FWS role to assist Secretary in monitoring 


State program. 


1 year plus Other FWS program in Alaska: 
- 1113 Stikine River study 


On-going Oil and gas leasing on public lands (Title X). 


Review applications for rights of way sub- 


mitted per Title XI. 
Questions: What is the total estimated cost of carrying out the 


legislation by Year? 


Answer: It is difficult to project implementation costs at the 
present time given fiscal conditions, and the discretionary amounts 
that could be used for refuge management. The following table 
estimates our implementation costs on the basis of our current out- 
year projection: 


Estimated Cost, by Year, of Implementing ANILCA ($ million) 


FY 1981 FY 1982 FY.198 
Refuge O&M Yee 6.9 6.9 
Special land use studies 4 Ay of 


Total Zeer deca. Fark « 


TuEspAy, Marcu 31, 1981. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


RICHARD E. LYNG, DEPUTY SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

R. MAX PETERSON, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

DOUGLAS R. LEISZ, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

J. LAMAR BEASLEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, PROGRAMS AND LEGISLATION, 
FOREST SERVICE 

ROBERT E. BUCKMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF, RESEARCH, FOREST SERVICE 

RAYMOND M. HOUSLEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM, 
FOREST SERVICE 

EINAR L. ROGET, DEPUTY CHIEF, STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY, 
FOREST SERVICE 

JEROME A. MILES, DEPUTY CHIEF, ADMINISTRATION, FOREST SERVICE 

WILLIAM L. RICE, STAFF DIRECTOR, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND 
BUDGET, FOREST SERVICE 

LEON H. ANDERSON, STAFF DIRECTOR, HUMAN RESOURCE PROGRAMS, 
FOREST SERVICE 

ROBERT L. SHERMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND LEGISLATIVE 
SYSTEMS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Yates. The hearing will come to order. 
This is the hearing on the appropriations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the Forest Service. Appearing in support of the appropriation is 
Mr. Richard E. Lyng, Deputy Secretary, United States Department 
of Agriculture; Mr. R. Max Peterson, Chief, Forest Service; Mr. 
Douglas R. Leisz, Associate Chief, Forest Service; Mr. J. Lamar 
Beasley, Deputy Chief, Programs and Legislation, Forest Service; 
Mr. Robert E. Buckman, Deputy Chief, Research, Forest Service. 

Mr. Buckman, how is your research going? ; 

Mr. Buckman. Fine. 

Mr. Yates. Where are all your exhibits? Usually you have some 
plywood that is glued together. 

Mr. Buckman. They are all on paper this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. All right. | | 

Mr. Housley, Mr. Roget. Roget doesn’t follow Einar, does it? 

Mr. Rocet. It does if your are Norwegian, sir. 

Mr. Yates. I see. 

Mr. Miles, Mr. Rice, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Sherman. 

Now we will put Mr. Lyng’s biography into the record. At long 
| last he is returning to Government after being President of the 
American Meat Institute. 

[The biography follows:] 


BioGRAPHY OF RICHARD FE. LYNG 


Residence: Arlington, Va. 
Positions held: 
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December 1979—January 1981, Consultant, Food and Agriculture. 

(From July 1980 until November 4, 1980—National Co-Director, Reagan/Bush 
Committee; from November 12, 1980 until January 1981—Transition Team Leader, 
Department of Agriculture, Commodity Futures Trading Commission, and Farm 
Credit Administration. 

July 1973—November 1979, President, American Meat Institute, Washington, D.C. 

(During Fall 1976, took 3 months leave to be National Director, Food and Agricul- 
ture, President Ford Committee) 

February 1969—February 1973, Assistant Secretary, United States Department of 
Agriculture (Marketing and Consumer Activities). 

February 1967—February 1969, Deputy Director and Director, California State 
Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 

October 1945-February 1967, President, Ed. J. Lyng Company, Inc., Modesto, 
California (A family seed and bean production and processing company). 

January 1942—October 1945, U.S. Army—30 months in South Pacific (Guadalca- 
nal—Bougainville). 

June 1940—January 1942, Fieldman, Ed. J. Lyng Company, Inc., Modesto, Calif. 

Education: University of Notre Dame, PhB (cum laude) 1940. 

Honors: Animal Agriculture Award, American Meat Institute, 1979; Honorary 
National Member, Alpha Zeta Honor Fraternity, 1974; and Honorary Member, 
Rotary International, Modesto Club since 1967. 

Directorships: Tri-Valley Growers, San Francisco, 1975 to January 1981; Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, 1975 to 1979; Refrigeration Research Foundation, 1974 to 
1979; Agribusiness Advisory Board, University of Santa Clara, 1974 to 1979; Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (USDA), 1969 to 1973; USDA Graduate School, 1970 to 
1973; and Board of Trustees, Foundation forsAmerican Agriculture, 1975 to present. 

Current activities: Member, Agriculture Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1978 to present; and Member, Animal Health Committee, National 
Academy of Science 1976 to 1980. 

Other activities—past: Chairman, Food Industry Sector Advisory Committee (For 
multilateral trade negotiations) 1975 to 1980; President, Modesto (CA) Chamber of 
Commerce 1952 to 1953; President, California Seed Association 1957 to 1958; Direc- 
tor, Pacific States Seed Association 1960; President, Modesto (CA) Rotary Club 1961; 
Chairman, Stanislaus County (CA) Republican Central Committee 1961 to 1962; 
Chairman, Interstate Pest Control Compact 1968 to 1969; Chairman, USDA Child 
Nutrition Advisory Board 1971 to 1973; and Member, USDA Foreign Animal Dis- 
ease Advisory Committee, 1977 to 1979. _~ 

Listings: Who’s Who in America; Who’s Who in the World; International Who’s 
Who; and Who’s Who in Politics. 

Personal: Born June 29, 1918—San Francisco, Calif.; Married June 1945—Bethyl 
Ball; Daughters: Jeanette Lyng Robinson—Modesto, Calif.; and Marilyn Lyng O’Con- 
nell—Abilene, Tex. 


Mr. Yates. We have Mr. Peterson’s biography in the earlier 
hearing. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Lyng, your statement may be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

[The statement follows:] 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD E. Lync, Deputy SECRETARY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, we welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss the fiscal year 1982 budget of the Forest Service. 
This is the first time for me to appear before this Subcommittee, and I look forward 
S working with you. I am accompanied by Max Peterson, Chief of the Forest 

ervice. 

During the past two months, I have participated in meetings with President 
Reagan in formulating policies to implement the Program for Economic Recovery. 
So that the Subcommittee will understand the context in which the Forest Service 
budget recommendations were considered, I would like briefly to review the overall 
USDA budget and the impact of the proposed changes. USDA program level, which 
represents the value of all loans, grants and services USDA provides, was $42 billion 
in 1978 and was projected in the Carter budget to exceed $55 billion in 1981—a 
growth of 31 percent. The overall growth in program level was due primarily to 
increased funding for the domestic food assistance programs and increased demand 
for USDA credit support particularly in Farmers Home Administration programs. 


See ee 
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The new budget is designed to curtail the growth in USDA program level by 
restricting them to $53 billion in 1981 and $47 billion in 1982. To do this requires 
dramatic action with respect to both food assistance programs and USDA credit 
activities. 

The total program level reduction to the Carter budget in 1982 is $7.7 billion, or 
14 percent. The major areas are: (1) the combined activities of Farmers Home 
Administration, Rural Electrification Administration and price support programs, 
which are reduced by $3.6 billion; (2) domestic food assistance programs which are 
reduced by $3.7 billion; and (3) the “all other” category of programs, which includes 
services such as soil conservation, research, extension, meat inspection, and a 
number of other activities. Total reductions in this category were $.4 billion. 

For 1982, the proposed budget for the Forest Service is $2.236 billion, which is $81 
million above the current estimate for fiscal year 1981. Despite the necessity of 
budget cutbacks and reduced spending, the Administration’s proposal for the 1982 
Forest Service budget has recognized the need to make investments which will 
improve the supply of products from National Forests and non-industrial private 
forest lands, and provide new research required to improve productivity on public 
and private lands. 

The Federal Government realizes revenue from many Forest Service activities, 
the bulk of which is from the sale of timber. The Federal Government’s timber 
management policies have major impacts on lumber and plywood prices and on 
regional timber-based economics. In addition, there are oil, gas, coal, and other 
energy minerals on National Forest Systems lands that can contribute to improving 
the Nation’s energy supply outlook. National forests are also extemely important 
for recreation, wildlife, grazing and water. We intend for the national forests to 
make contributions to economic progress with careful consideration of economic and 
environmental goals. 

The revised budget includes a reduction of $73.8 million from the previous Admin- 
istration’s proposal. In addition, revisions to the Youth Conservation Corps, Young 
Adult Conservation Corps, Land and Water Conservation Fund, Forestry Incentives 
Program, and Agricultural Conservation Program, while not part of this budget, 
will require additional program reductions. 

As you know, competition among different uses of national forests is intense. 
Timber supply is very tight in some regions, energy and mineral development 
continues to expand, and pressure for additional designation of lands as wilderness 
continues. Demand for other important uses is also increasing. The pressures on the 
Federal budget are intense and the Administration is committed to controlling the 
growth of Federal spending. This will require paying very close attention to overall 
budget priorities. I look forward to working with the Committee on these important 
matters. 

I appreciated this opportunity to appear before you today. Thé Chief and I will be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 


i Mr. YaATEs. We would be glad to hear what you have to say, Mr. 
yng. 

Mr. Lynca. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lync. I welcome the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning. This is the first time I have appeared before this commit- 
tee and I look forward to working with the committee. During the 
past couple of months I have been working with the President in 
formulating policies to implement the Program for Economic Re- 
covery. So that the subcommittee will understand the context in 
which the Forest Service budget recommendations were considered, 
I would like to briefly review the overall USDA budget and the 
impact of the proposed changes. 

USDA program level, which represents the value of all loans, 
grants and services USDA provides, was $42 billion in 1978 and 
was projected in the Carter budget to exceed $55 billion in 1981, a 
growth of 31 percent. The overall growth in program level was due 
primarily to increased funding for the domestic food assistance 
programs and increased demand for USDA credit support particu- 
larly in Farmers Home Administration programs. 
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The new budget is designed to curtail the growth in USDA © 
program level by restricting them to $53 billion in 1981 and $47 
billion in 1982. To do this requires dramatic action with respect to — 
both food assistance programs and USDA credit activities. 

The total program level reduction to the Carter budget in 1982 is 
$7.7 billion, or 14 percent. The major areas are: (1) the combined 
activities of Farmers Home Administration, Rural Electrification 
Administration and price support programs, which are reduced by 
$3.6 billion; (2) domestic food assistance programs which are re- 
duced by $3.7 billion; and (3) the “all other’ category of programs, 
which includes services such as soil conservation, research, exten- 
sion, meat inspection, and a number of other activities. Total re- 
ductions in this category were $.4 billion. 

For 1982 the proposed budget for the Forest Service is $2.236 
billion which is $81 million above the current estimate for fiscal 
year 1981. Despite the necessity of budget cutbacks and reduced 
spending, the Administration’s proposal for the 1982 Forest Service 
budget has recognized the need to make investments which will 
improve the supply of products from National Forests and non- 
industrial private forest lands, and provide new research required 
to improve productivity on public and private lands. 

The Federal Government realizes revenue from many Forest 
Service activities, the bulk of which is from the sale of timber. The 
Federal Government’s timber management policies have major im- 
pacts on lumber and plywood prices and on regional timber-based 
economics. In addition, there are oil, gas, coal and other energy 
minerals on National Forest Systems lands that can contribute to 
improving the Nation’s energy supply outlook. National forests are 
also extremely important for recreation, wildlife, grazing and 
water. We intend for the national forests to make contributions to 
economic progress with careful consideration of economic and envi- 
ronmental goals. 

The revised budget includes a reduction of $73.8 million from the 
previous Administration’s proposal. In addition, revisions to the 
Youth Conservation Corps, Young Adult Conservation Corps, Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, Forestry Incentives Program, and 
Agricultural Conservation Program, while not part of this budget, 
will require additional program reductions. 

As the committee knows, competition among different uses of 
national forests is intense. Timber supply is very tight in some 
regions, energy and mineral development continues to expand, and 
pressure for additional designation of lands as wilderness contin- 
ues. Demand for other important uses is also increasing. The pres- 
sures on the Federal budget are intense and the Administration is 
committed to controlling the growth of Federal spending. This will 
require paying very close attentin to overall budget priorities. I 
look forward to working with the committee on these important 
matters. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today. The 
hatte and I will be happy to try to answer any questions you may 

ave. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Mr. Lyng. 

Mr. Peterson’s statement may be made a part of the record. 

[The statement:] 
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STATEMENT OF R. MAX PETERSON, CHIEF 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOREST SERVICE 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee-- 
I want to thank you for the Opportunity of appearing before you today to 
discuss the Forest Service's 1982 budget. ; 


The management of natural resources has become a matter of increasing concern 
in recent years because demand has been increasing more rapidly than supply. 
In this period of increasing demands, “renewable” resources have drawn 
particular attention. 


Before getting into the details of the budget proposals for 1982 and a review 
of 1980 accomplishments, I would like to share with you an overview of the 

1979 RPA Assessment and 1980 RPA Program. These are required by the Forest 

and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974 (RPA). The Act provides 
the framework for a far-reaching program for managing natural resources. It 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to develop an assessment in 1974, 1979 and 
every ten years thereafter; and to prepare a recommended program in 1975, 1980 
and every five years thereafter. The Assessment, Recommended Program and 
revised Statement of Policy are used as basic guides for planning at the 
National Forest and Regional level as well as by State and private landowners 
in making decisions. New legislation, the overall economy, and current 

events must also be used in developing annual budget proposals. 


1980 Accomplishments 


There were many accomplishments in 1980. Six million additional recreation 
visitor-days were recorded on the National Forests in 1980 over 1979, for 

a total of 225 million. Forty percent (40%) of all recreation visitor-days 
on Federal land occur on National Forests. Most other targets were met or 

exceeded. With the help of various human resource programs, 1,653 miles 

of trails were constructed compared to our target of 1,213 miles. 


We exceeded our timber sale offered target of 12.2 billion board feet by 200 © 
million board feet. This includes 1.9 billion board feet under the salvage 
sales program. We also met or exceeded targets for fuels management, mineral 
leases and permits processed, range forage improvements, wildlife habitat 
improvement, landowners assisted through the State and Private Forestry 
programs, improved utilization of wood, rural community fire protection 
grants, noxious farm weed control, and most of our human resource programs. 
We had no significant shortfalls in the resource areas. A detailed review 
of the 1980 targets and accomplishments is included in the Fiscal Year 1980 
Report of the Forest Service. 
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1982 Budget 


Research 


The Forest Research program is funded at $134.3 million, which is one million 
below their 1982 base level (base level is defined as funds needed to main- 

tain 1981 goods and services). We will continue to emphasize eastern hardwoods 
research, softwoods timber supply research, rangeland rehabilitation research, 
anadromous fish research, and water and air quality research. We are convinced ~ 
that carefully planned research investments offer some of the best opportunities 
for the Nation to improve forest productivity and wood utilization which will 
help relieve the upward pressure on forest product prices. : 


State and Private Forestry 


State and Private Forestry programs are funded at $69.5 million, which is 

$10.2 million below their 1982 base level. The 1982 program will be directed 
toward intensified surveillance and evaluation of forest insect and diseases, 
improved wood utilization and increased seedling production in State nurseries, 
and for improved technology transfer assistance to cooperators. 


There are program reductions in Rural Fire Protection and Control, Urban 
Forestry Assistance, Pinchot Institute, FIRESCOPE, the Dutch elm disease 
demonstration project, and the Boundary Waters Canoe Area grant program. 


a 


National Forest System 


The National Forest System is funded at $958.7 million, which is $16.6 
million below their 1982 base level. The proposed budget allows the Forest 
Service to meet several critical national objectives. For instance, the 

$5 million increase in minerals area management will provide for the additional 
‘processing of approximately 2,300 energy-related lease applications and 
operating plans. 


The $9 million increase in reforestation and stand improvement is needed 

to complete work on acres originally planned for the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps. This increase will enable the Forest Service to stay on the schedule 
to eliminate the feasible reforestation backlog by 1985. 


Even though the overall Forest Service budget has been reduced, the proposed 
timber sales program of 11.9 billion board feet has been retained at the level 
proposed by the previous Administration. A constant or rising level of 

timber sales is essential to reduce inflationary pressures and to provide 
readily available timber to suppliers so they can respond promptly —-———~<—S~S~—S 
to market demands which will accompany an upswing in the housing market. 


Program levels for fire protection, cooperative law enforcement, road and 
trail maintenance, recreation, wildlife, range, and soil and water management 


are below their 1982 base level but are at or above the 1981 appropriations. 
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Construction and Land Acquisition 


The Construction and Land Acquisition appropriation is proposed at $473.7 
million. This is $32.0 million less than the Carter budget. Reductions 

to road construction funding will not reduce current or future years timber 
sales targets. Reductions will be made through improved management and 
efficiency and a review of our road standards and road reconstruction 
activities. 


Funding for construction and rehabilitation of facilities is proposed at 
the 1981 level. Trail construction is proposed at $4.7 million, which is 
$1.2 million above 1981. There is no funding proposed for land acquisition. 


A significant challenge faced by the Forest Service and Administration in 
framing the budget request is the multiyear nature of much of our work. I'm 
sure the Committee will also face this challenge in reviewing our budget. 


An example of this multiyear element of our budget is in the timber sale 
program. We estimate that $936 million is needed for timber sale preparation, 
support costs, and roads to prepare 11.9 billion board feet of timber for 
sale in 1982. Actually, much of the work to prepare this volume was done 

in the previous five years (1977-81). In 1982, we will be working on timber 
sales that will be sold in 1982-85. Road location, design and construction 
will be completed for roads that will be in use well after the year 2000. 


Research on eastern hardwoods is another example of the multiyear nature of 
our work. Eastern hardwoods research may result in applications for 1982, 
but these results could be effective in 1983-2050 and beyond. 


The RPA Program looks at costs, outputs and benefits over a time frame 
much longer than one year. This program was used to guide the development 
of our 1982 budget and is particularly useful by giving attention to 
multiyear programs. 


Another important task facing the Forest Service, as well as other government 
agencies, is to increase the productivity of our employees. During the 

past ten years the Forest Service has increased: productivity by 13 percent 
(measured in 1980 dollars). The President has asked us to accomplish our 
objectives with a minimum number of Federal employees. The further reduction 

of 330 person-years called for in the budget revision as well as the proposed 
elimination of the Youth Conservation Corps and the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps will challenge us to increase our productivity even more. We are 

seeking new ways of doing business to accomplish our objectives more efficiently 
with less employees. 


I appreciate this opportunity to discuss these matters with you. I will 
be glad to answer any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Yates. Mr. Lyng, I don’t have any questions for you. Mr. 
Peterson could probably answer the questions that I may have. I 
know that you are under special pressure this morning and the 
committee would be glad to excuse you if you so request unless Mr. 
McDade has some questions at the present time. . : 

Mr. McDapk. No. 

Mr. Lyna. I stand ready, if needed, to come back before the 
committee. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS AND RESCISSIONS 


Mr. Peterson, would you like to give us an overall review of how 
you see the needs of the Forest Service for the coming year? 

You don’t have any rescissions, do you? How did you escape 
them? : 

Mr. PETERSON. There is a rescission up there for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund that we share in and there is also a 
rescission proposed for YCC that we share in. In fact, just to give 
you an overall picture, there will he about a $21 million reduction 
in YCC in 1982 from 1981. 

Mr. Yates. That is your share of the $60 million? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is our share, yes. In addition, there will be 
about a $42 million reduction in the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps; about $74 million in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund; and about $9 million in other programs like Watershed 
Planning. That adds up to about $146 million from allocated funds, 
and $74 million in our budget, for_a total of $220 million, which is 
about 10 percent of our budget. 

Mr. YaAters. Let’s take your share of the rescission on the YCC. 
Will you have to do outside contracting work in order to accom- 
plish the work that should be done by the YCC or the YACC? The 
YACC is in another budget but I have the impression that both of 
these programs do provide very constructive work for the Forest 
Service and in addition for the Park Service and for POM. Does 
this rescission for 1981 mean that you will have to turn to other 
sources for getting the work done or will you let the work go? 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, in most cases we simply will not 
do as much work as we would have done otherwise. 

Mr. Yates. Well, not as much work, all right, but will you be 
doing some of it? 


REFORESTATION BACKLOG 


Mr. PETERSON. For example, in reforestation we will do less 
reforestation than we have ordinarily done. 

Mr. Yates. Why would you do that? When you say you will do 
less reforestation, does this mean that you will not be adhering to 
the program that the committee has had in operation for almost 10 
years now? 

Mr. Peterson. No. We will be on line to complete that backlog. 

We will still be working towards that 1985 date to complete the 
backlog. We did get a budget addition to cover the YACC cutback 
for reforestation. 
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Mr. YATES. You got a budget addition to cover the backlog. Do 
you mean in the budget we brought out? 

Mr. Peterson. No. The budget that is before you now contains 
some increased money for reforestation recognizing we would not 
have the YACC program but that is the only exception to the 
general rule that we will be doing less work. 

Mr. Yates. As you know, the committee is very much interested 
_in the reforestation program. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. The committee has the impression that the funds 
that it has placed in the budget over the year would permit the 
eradication over a 10 year period of the total backlog in reforesta- 
tion. Is that still on target? 

Mr. Peterson. It is. We have no YCC rescissions before the 
Congress now. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s forget the YCC and the YACC rescissions at the 
moment. 

Mr. PETERSON. All right. 

Mr. YATES. Let’s just stick to reforestation unless YCC and YACC 
bear on that and then you can bring them in. 

We are interested in the rate of reforestation. Now I don’t know. 
How many years has it been since we started that reforestation 
program? Seven or eight years, has it not? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, Seven or eight years. 

Mr. YATES. We have been adding extra money to the budget in 
order to eliminate totally the reforestation backlog. We insisted 
that for every tree that was cut there be one planted. Now tell us 
what the state of that reforestation program is. 

Mr. PETERSON. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if we do the level 
that is in our budget for 1982 and continue that rate towards 1985 
that we could still get there in 1985. 

Mr. YATEs. You don’t sound very optimistic. Why is that? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, we will be doing a little less in 1982 than we 
originally planned. 

Mr. Yates. Why? 


EFFECT OF YCC REDUCTION ON REFORESTATION—EXHIBIT A 


Mr. PETERSON. Because of the YCC reduction. 

Mr. Yates. You are telling the committee then that the YCC 
reduction will compel you to resort to outside contracting work and 
outside expenditures in order to adhere to the reforestation pro- 
gram. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Peterson. I think we will be doing some of that, yes, but we 
will also be moving to 1983 some of the work we would have 
ordinarily have done in 1982. 

Mr. YaTEs. You will be deferring? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, we will be deferring some work that would 
have been by the YCC. 

Mr. Yates. How much money is involved in that? Suppose you 
were to adhere to the same program of eliminating the backlog on 
the basis of the remaining time period. How much money have you 
in the budget for that purpose and how much more money would 
you need in order to adhere to that schedule? 
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Mr. Peterson. I think that we had planned for YCC and YACC@ 
all together to do about 20,000 acres. pat? Ghee 

Excuse me. I think, backing up, in YACC, the Young Adult — 
Conservation Corps, we did add money to this budget to cover work | 
they would ordinarily have done so all we are talking about is the 
work that YCC would have done and we will have to provide you © 
that number. I don’t have it at my fingertips but we can probably 4 
provide it before the morning is over. 3 

Mr. Yates. How many acres still remain to be reforested in your | 
backlog? 4 
" Mr. PeTEerson. Why don’t we show you a chart. We have a chart 

ere. 

Mr. YATES. Fine, show us the chart. 

Are there other charts that you will be referring to? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. , . a 

Mr. Yates. These may be made a part of the record at this point. © 

[The charts follow:] 
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PLYWOOD CONSUMPTION, 1950 - 80, WITH PROJECTIONS* TO 2030 
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EXHIBIT E 


Projected Increase in Demand for — 
Outdoor Recyeation : 
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EXHIBIT F 
| ac: 


Schematic Illustration of Projected Demands and - ’ 
Supplies for Renewable Resource Products 
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EXHIBIT G 


In Summation, the Nation is Faced with: 
1. Rapidly increasing demands for renewable resource products 
2. Slower increases in supplies : 


. This outlook has important economic, social, and 
environmental implications, such as: hits peas 


LSS 


1. Intensifying competition ror the available supplies 

2. Higher costs to consumers 

3. Rising environmental costs 

4. Accelerated rate of use of nonrenewable resources 

oS. Fewer and less satisfying outdoor recreational experiences | 


6. A change in lifestyles. 
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RPA PROGRAM — 1980 UPDATE 
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EXHIBIT I 


Previous Administration's 
RPA Statement of Policy 
Congressional Modification 


® Maintain and enhance productivity on forested lands 
® Net export of forest products by 2030 


@ Commercial timber lands brought to 90 percent 
of potential 
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© More protection from fire, erosion, insects, 
disease, and noxious weeds 


® Rangelands maintained. and enhanced 
@ Provide 310 million AUM's of forage by 2030 
® Congress generally accepts the "High/Bound" program 


® “"High/Bound" may not be sufficient for range, 
watershed, state and private forestry, and 
timber management 
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Recreation: National Forest System | 
Developed and Wilderness Use 


Millions of Recreation Visitor-Days ; 
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Items which Occurred Since RPA Update 


® Mount St. Helens Eruption | 
® Minerals and Energy Demand Acceleration 
e Alaska Lands Legislation 
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Distribution of 1982 President’s Budget 
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EXHIBIT Q ' ; 


Research Program FY 1982 
Timber Management 
Protection @ Silviculture 
© Insects ® Genetics 
@ Disease @ Growth Forecasting 
@ Fire 


Forest Environment 


@ Wildlife/Fish 
@ Recreation 
@ Mining 
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@ Survey 
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Research 


ty Extending and Increasing the Soft Wood 
Timber Supply 


e Eastern Hardwoods to Increase Timber Supply & 
and Serve as a Substitute for Softwood oar 


- @ Rangeland Rehabilitation * 
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@ Water and Air Quality 
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state and Private Forestry | 
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. EXHIBIT U 


National Forest System FY 1982 


Reforestation and © 
imber Stand Improvement 


Soil, Water, Range, 
Wildlife, Recreation 


Fire Protection and 
Road Maintenance 


Timber Sales and 
Support Costs 


T 


National Forest System 


® Minerals Intensification 
@ Land Exchange 


@ intensify Timber Management 
on Good Sites 


® Reduce Timber Losses 


EXHIBIT V 


® improve Recreation Access 


®@ integrate Wildlife 
and Fish Habitat Improvement 
with Total Management 


@ improve Range Condition 


Through Improved Pest Management ® integrate Soil and Water 


® improve Utilization 


@ Adequate Maintenance of 
Recreation Facilities--Volunteers 


Improvements with Total Management 


® Gain Efficiencies 
in Transportation and Access Costs 
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Funds Received from other Agencies 
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1982 , 
1981 Jan. Revised 

Youth Conservation | | 
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EXHIBIT Y 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Estimated Average Annual Growth 1/ 2/ 
--Cubic Feet/Acre-- 


Species a952) & 1962 1970 1977 
Loblolly Pine 43 53 66 75 
Douglas-fir 44 55 = 65 75 
Sitka Spruce 65 82 97 112 
(Spruce/Hemlock type) 

Ponderosa Pine 20 no 27 26 
White Fir , 32 36 5] «55 
Red Pine i 19 22 26 
Mixed Oak 15 17> 21 . 24 
Other Eastern 17 18 23 25 

Hardwoods 


Ly Estimates based on: An Analysis of the Timber Situation in the United 
States 1952-2030, USDA Forest Service, Review Draft 


2/ Based on Commercial Forest Acreage regardless of Stocking. 
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REFORESTATION NEEDS CHART 


Mr. Pererson. The yellow on this chart shows the beginning of 
the backlog in 1975 when we first started this effort and shows us 
eliminating that backlog by 1985 except for a small amount that 
we cannot do because of either access or some other physical prob- 
lem. The green is the acres we harvest each year or that burn in 
fire and cannot be immediately reforestated. So with the budget 
that we have in 1982, we won’t make quite as much progress as we 
originally had intended due to the decrease in the amount that 
YCC was planning to do. I would guess it is in the neighborhood of 
5,000 acres but let me check that number for you. 

[The information follows:] 


ELIMINATION OF THE YOUTH CONSERVATION CoRPS PROGRAM 


The 1982 planned program of 215,000 acres of National Forest System land with 
appropriated funds plus an additional 12,000 acres of reforestation anticipated from 
Human Resource Programs is sufficient to reduce the backlog on schedule. The 
elimination of the Youth Conservation Corps program in 1982 would reduce that 
anticipated output from Human Resource Programs by 1,600 acres. It would cost 
about $560,000 to accomplish these acres with appropriated funds. 


Mr. YATES. How would you represent that as a percentage of the 
total? 

Mr. Pererson. The total is roughly 450,000 acres so it is a very 
small part of the total. As I pointed out, we could pick that up in 
1983, 1984 and 1985 but it would be done before that date if we 
followed the original plan. 

Mr. Yates. So your testimony is that of the roughly 500 thousand 
acres that have been in the backlog by 1985 under the current 
budget, 95 percent of it roughly would be done within the time 
frame that you are deferring your bid in 1982 and you might be 
able to pick it up in 1983? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. The total when we started was a 
little over three million acres of the National Forest and we will 
try to get you that specific number. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t understand that. How many acres do you 
intend to plant this year then in 1982? | 

Mr. Pererson. About 465,000 all together. 

Mr. YATEs. In 1982 alone? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. You told us that your remaining backlog was 450,000 
acres. Maybe I misunderstood you. 

Mr. PETERSON. No. 

Mr. Yates. What is the remaining acreage in your backlog? 

Mr. Peterson. I think it is about 1.3 million acres. 

Mr. Yates. Do you mean 1981 included or starting with 1982? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is when we start with 1982. 

Mr. Yates. You have 1.3 million and you divide that by five. 

Mr. PETERSON. Now wait a minute. 

Mr. Yates. Or don’t you divide by five? 

Mr. Pererson. The problem here is it is a little bit like your 
checkbook when we are doing reforestation. 

Mr. YATES. I’m not using my checkbook. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are reforesting each year but we are also 
harvesting new areas that add to it so this 465,000that I gave you 
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_ includes both what we do with appropriated money as well as what 
we do with money we collect from the purchaser. So something 
over 200,000 acres of reforestation that we do each year will just 
offset new harvest figures. The net that we gained in a year is in 
the neighborhood of 200,000 acres. 

Mr. Yarters. As a result of cutting or forest fires and everything 
else, is that right? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. The average is 200,000 acres. 

Mr. PETERSON. About 200,000 acres. 


CAUSES OF REFORESTATION NEEDS 


| Mr. Yates. What are the causes of the need for reforestation? 
| There is cutting, there are forest fires, and there is insect infesta- 
- tion. 
| Mr. Peterson. We acquired some lands that were cut over before 
' we acquired them. 
' Mr. Yates. But you are not going to try for that this year, are 
_ you? 
_ Mr. Peterson. This is land that we acquired in the past. 

Mr. Yates. I see. Z 

Mr. Peterson. I think the bottom line is that if we get the 
program we have asked for in 1982 we can still complete the 
backlog by 1985, but it will mean that a little bit will be deferred to 
1983 which would have done in 1982. 


ADDITIONAL REFORESTATION FUNDS FOR 1982 


Mr. YATES. How much money do you need to keep it on schedule 
for .t9827......- 

Mr. Peterson. The best I can see from the numbers, we are in 
fact close enough to the schedule to complete the backlog by 1985. 
In other words, we can follow the schedule and complete the back- 
| log by 1985. 
_ Mr. Yates. I hope you are right. What troubles me is that in the 
past you were deferring and deferring and deferring and that is the 
| way the backlog was built up. I don’t see any remarkable improve- 
ments in this budget even with all the cuts that won’t be confront- 
ing us next year again. Next year you may be coming in and 
Saying we want to defer again. 
_ Mr. Peterson. No, we have had‘a pretty high level of commit- 
ment completing this job in 1985. 

Mr. YATES. What does that mean, that you had a high level of 
commitment from the Secretary of Agriculture or the President? 

Mr. Peterson. I think all the way up the line we have had a 
good level of commitment to complete this job by 1985. 

Mr. YATES. Good. 

Mr. PETERSON. So at least it would be my belief that we would be 
likely to get money needed in 1983. 

Mr. Yates. You have not answered my question. How much 
money would you need over what you have allowed in your budget 
in order not to have it reoccur? 
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REFORESTATION AND HUMAN RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. PETERSON. That is the part that we did plan to do with YCC 


that we are not now planning to do. 

Mr. Yates. That is 1,600,000 acres according to Table 2-C in the 
Human Resource Program section of your justification, the second 
column under Reforestations under YCC. 

Mr. Peterson. No. That is 1,600 acres. } 

Mr. Yates. All right, 1,600 acres. How much money is represent- 
ed by that? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is about a half a million dollars. 

Mr. Yates. Five hundred thousand dollars, is that all? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Has the cost of reforestation been deferred? 

Mr. Peterson. That is just the part that YCC would have done, 
yes. 

Mr. Yates. If I understand your testimony correctly, what you 
are saying is except for the work that the YCC would have done, 
all other reforestation in your program will go ahead and all the 
acreage except 1,600 acres will be reforested. Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. That was the original plan. 

Mr. Yatres. How many acres will you be reforesting then? 

Mr. Peterson. About 465,000 acres all together. 

Mr. YATEs. This year? 

Mr. PETERSON. 1982. 

Mr. Yates. Minus 1,600 more or less? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is a very small number. That is the reason I say 
I think we can do it in 1983, 1984 and 1985. 

Mr. Yates. Did YACC do any of your reforestation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, there were about 7,000 acres of YACC. 

Mr. Yates. So that is 1,600 plus 7,000. 

Mr. Pererson. But we asked for additional money to do the work 
that YACC would have done. 

Mr. YATEs. Is that in the budget? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is in the budget. 

Mr. YATES. So that is covered. 

Mr. Peterson. Right. 

What I would like to do, Mr. Chairman, with your permission 
would be to give you an overview of the budget that might help 
answer some of your questions. 

Mr. Yates. I just want to try to absorb what you said about 
reforestation for about a minute if I may. 


TOTAL REFORESTATION NEEDS 


You have 1.3 million acres in your backlog through 1985 for 
reforestation. As I understand it that includes your estimates as 
well as for additional acres that will have to be reforested because 
08 ae need through either cutting or insects or burning, is that 
right 

Mr. PETERSON. No, not quite. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. PETERSON. The 1.3 million acres represents our best estimate 
of the numbers going into 1982. 
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Mr. Yates. Into 1982. 

Mr. Peterson. Into 1982, right. 

Mr. YATES. Your best estimate of the numbers of what the back- 
log will be going into 1982. What will that backlog be, do you 
estimate, through 1985? 


FUTURE REFORESTATION NEEDS 


Mr. PETERSON. When we get down to 1985 we will have reduced 
the backlog to about 205,000 acres. A total of a million acres will be 
in need of reforestation, but only 205,000 acres of that will be 
original backlog. The other is the amount of current needs for that 
particular year. 

Mr. Yates. Then you are saying that there is no end to the 
backlog if I understand what you are saying. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will eventually remove that 205,000 acres in 
access that is unavailable. 

Mr. Yates. You are going to take care of the original backlog but 
you will still have another backlog. 

Mr. PETERSON. We expect that what we call current needs will be 
covered by deposits for timber sale activity. The only thing that we 
will have in the way of recurring needs after we eliminate that 
original backlog would be the result of recent fires or the result of 
some other act of God. 

Mr. Yates. And you estimate that will be about a million acres? 

Mr. Peterson. We think about a million acres. At the end of any 
one year we will have about a million acres that we need to turn 
over during that year, most of which we will be able to do with the 
deposit of money from timber sales when we get to 1985. In other 
words, we are never going to get out of reforestation. 

Mr. YATES. Is it a million acres a year? 

Mr. PETERSON. By the time we get to 1985 we will have about a 
million acres per year all together of land that we will need to 
reforest. 

Mr. Yates. I am not sure I understand this. Let’s take 1981. You 
are going to reforest 365,000 acres this year which will leave going 
into 1982 how many acres that will be in your reforestation back- 
log, not in our backlog but the total backlog? 

Mr. Peterson. 1.3 million. 

Mr. YarEs. 1.3 million. 

Mr. PETERSON. Right. 

Mr. Yates. Then in 1982 you will work on another 465,000 acres 
approximately, if I understand your procedure, which will leave 
about three-quarters of a million acres carried over to 1983 plus 
whatever additions to the backlog there might be, right? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Which may be even more than 1.3 million. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, we are using historical numbers when we 
are saying backlog. 

Mr. Yates. I am just trying to understand what the numbers are. 


REFORESTATION CYCLE 


Mr. Peterson. Let me use 1982 as an example. We expect to add 
about 400,000 acres of new need. 
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Mr. YarTEs. I think I am pesinnins to understand how that chart — 


operates now. The yellow is the treatment accorded to the backlog — 


that the committee appropriated funds for. 

Mr. Peterson. Right, and that green is what we add each year. 

Mr. Yates. So there is no eliminating the green, is there? 

Mr. Peterson. No, the green is what will always be there and 
about a million acres of that is about what we think will be the 
normal turnover. 

Mr. Yates. Annually? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is about the total we will have on Hoar at 
one time. We cannot eliminate all of that in one year. We may 
only do 600,000 or 700,000 acres of that million acres in one year. 

Mr. Yates. What is the most acreage you ever report in one 
year? 

Mr. Peterson. I think this last year, according to our records, it 
was about 434,000 acres. 


REFORESTATION FUNDING 


Mr. Yates. If that is your record, how are you going to reforest 


465,000 acres with less money? 
Mr. PETERSON. We are not. We don’t have less money. 
Mr. YaATEs. You have the same amount of money? 
Mr. PETERSON. We have an increase of —— 
Mr. Yates. You have $12 million more. 
Mr. Peterson. That is right, we have $12,195,000 more. 


CARRY-OVER REFORESTATION 


Mr. Yates. I don’t know that this member of the committee ever 
fully understood what this reforestation process was. I thought we 
were eliminating the reforestation backlog and we were just not 
doing that. What we are doing is eliminating part of the reforesta- 
tion backlog over the years and it just continues to go on and on 
and on. Is there any process that you can have that would elimi- 
nate the backlog entirely as of a particular year? 

_ Mr. Peterson. Well, it depends on what the definition of backlog 
is. 

Mr. Yates. And also what the reforestation is. 

Mr. Peterson. Any year that harvesting occurs you have to 
reforest those acres either that year or the following year. We will 
always have land that needs reforestation. We will do most of that 
with deposited money by timber purchasers but we are going to be 
reforesting just as long as we manage forest land and that is what 
the green is. 

Mr. YATES. The question that comes to my mind is how are we 
doing a good job in forest resource husbandry if we allow a million 
acre backlog from year to year? Should we not be attacking that 
backlog so that instead of carrying over a million acres a year you 
have less than that or is that an impossibility? 

Mr. PETERSON. We think that somewhere between 700,000 acres 
and a million acres is probably about what would be a normal 
carryover from year to year. 


; 
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Mr. Yates. That is the normal carryover. The question is wheth- 
er we ought to be carrying over less than a million acres a year by 
putting additional funds in it to reforest on it much more quickly. 

Mr. Peterson. No. The control there is not on dollars. It is the 
physical capability of planting after harvesting that year. You may 
be harvesting in the spring, summer and fall. 

Mr. Yates. You are saying there has to be a period of time go by. 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. YaTEs. You cannot plant immediately. 

Mr. PETERSON. In many places you may have site preparation 
work to do after the harvesting has taken place. We try to reforest 
- as soon as possible after harvest. 

Mr. Yates. Now is this what the private companies do, too? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. I see the ads on television that show the forest ranger 
planting trees immediately after the trees are cut down. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YarteEs. Is he waiting at least a year before he goes in again? 

Mr. PETERSON. It depends entirely on the part of the country you 
are in and what kind of species you are cutting and so forth but I 
would say yes. 

Mr. Yates. I am trying to get you to educate me in this process. I 
am trying to carry out what I thought was the committee’s inten- 
tion in 1975 and that is getting rid of the backlog but we can see 
this green is growing every year. The part that is taken care of 
goes down but the part that needs to be taken care of increases. Is 
my interpretation correct? Apparently I am wrong. 

Mr. Ricr. May I speak a moment? 

Mr. YATEs. Sure. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, the green has not changed much really 
since 1979. This is basically the amount on the new cut-over areas 
that is going to be retained over a year-to-year basis. Consequently, 
this display looks like it is going down, it is the old backlog figures 
coming down as was originally agreed to. 

Mr. Yates. I see, and that is what Mr. Peterson refers to as a 
normal backlog. 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. You are telling the committee that apparently in the 
interests of good harvesting and good husbandry of our forests 
there is nothing you can do about keeping a million acre backlog. 

Mr. PETERSON. Somewhere between 700,000 and a million acres is 
our best judgment. 


PRIVATE REFORESTATION VS. GOVERNMENT REFORESTATION 


Mr. Yates. Do private companies do this, too? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes they keep a backlog but some of the private 
companies are doing what we are trying to do particularly in the 
South and that is to reforest the same year. 

Mr. Yates. You are talking about the loblolly pine? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. Particularly in the West you may have only 
one or two opportunities per year that you can put the trees in the 
ground. 

Mr. Yates. I know that. I can appreciate that. 
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Mr. PETERSON. Therefore, there is some harvested area not refor- 
ested each year. y's i 
Mr. YaTEs. I want to be sure that you are operating in a way 
that will stop the foresters from saying on the television programs 
and the radio programs that lack of funds prevents the Forest 
Service from doing the kind of reforestation that they ought to be 


doing. Now I had the impression that the committee was giving — 


you all the money you needed to carry on your reforestation pro- ~ 
grams and still you hear those comments that are going out. You © 
tell us this is what the private companies are doing as well and 
this is normally operating procedure, whether you are a public 
owner or whether you are a private owner, is this correct? _ 7 
Mr. PETERSON. That is basically correct, yes, sir. 
Mr. Leisz has joined us, the Associate Chief. 


BACKLOG AS RELATED TO CURRENT REFORESTATION |. 


Mr. Leisz. Mr. Chairman, if I can make a comment here, I think ~ 
one of the difficulties is the green area up there should not be || 
considered as backlog. - 

Mr. YATES. That is what you call it up there though. 

Mr. Letsz. Well, we call it reforestation needs. 

Mr. PETERSON. Current remaining we call it. 

Mr. Yates. What is current remaining? 

Mr. Lreisz. What happens each year is that additional acres are 
cut and as soon as they are cut that area would be added to the 


green area, but the reforestation cannot be scheduled until the | 


operation is complete and the slash is disposed of but we show the 
acres there. ce 

Mr. YATES. As you should. 

Mr. Letsz. The only alarm would come if we were not able to 
reforest that area shown in green when funds are collected from 
the timber sale activity and/or the reforestation fails. 


COSTS OF REFORESTATION 


Mr. Yates. Are the costs of your reforestation going up? 

Mr. LeEtsz. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Yates. Do you intend to tell us what those are later? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, they are in our notes. 

Mr. Yates. Are there any questions about this before we go to 
Mr. Peterson’s presentation? 

Mr. Murtua. I have no questions. 

Mr. AuCo1n. I have no questions on this. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Peterson, if you want to proceed in another way, 
you may proceed. 


HOUSING TRENDS—EXHIBIT B 


Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, we thought it might be helpful if 
we went through the development of our budget, including what 
the recent assessment, the Resource Planning Act long-term assess- 
ment, showed to be the future needs of the country. One of the 
basic things that drives the need for forest products, of course, is 
housing and. you will notice this chart that goes up and down so 
much reflects the change in cost of money. If you take ‘out the 
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rapid ups and downs and even it out, you see that during the late 
1980s we have the peak demand for housing in the United States 
which is related to house hold formations of youngsters born after 
World War II. That is an important element of looking at what the 
needs are in the next few years so we turn to this basic chart. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The gross national product which is important in looking at per 
capita income and what people may do in the future shows low, 
medium and high projection but shows an almost doubling of the 
gross national product by the year 2030 in the country as a whole. 

Mr. Yates. What is the basis for those calculations? 

_ Mr. Peterson. The Bureau of Economic Analysis of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


POPULATION. PROJECTIONS 


_Mr. Yates. This is the population projected and you will notice 
that we have low, medium and high level projections. A substantial 
increase in population even at the low level and this population 
projection does not count in-flow from immigration into the United 
States so it may be low. This projects a substantial increase in 
population which will put pressure on a constant, somewhat 
shrinking forest land base. 

Mr. Murtua. Do you count illegal aliens? 

Mr. PETERSON. We show anybody that shows up on the census. 
This is from the Bureau of the Census. 

ae MurtHa. Anyone who shows up on the census, you count 
them. 

Mr. Peterson. Nobody knows how to project that in-flow. 

Mr. Murtna. You have a history of the census. 

Mr. Peterson. We have a history of the census but it is higher in 
the Seventies, for example, than it was before that and we are not 
sure how to project that. 

Mr. Murtua. Does it or doesn’t it show on the projection? 

Mr. PETERSON. This is the best estimate of the Bureau of the 
Census, yes. 

Mr. Murrna. Are you saying you don’t know if they counted 
illegal aliens in the projection? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. As far as I know they do not 
because they just count total number of people. 


LUMBER CONSUMPTION 


If we project this into demands for various products from the 
forest, you can see the projected need for lumber consumption with 
the green line being the total projection. The red line shows 
softwoods, the blue line shows hardwoods. One of the features of 
this chart that is important, is the indication that hardwoods will 
play a larger role in the outyears, particularly after 1990. There is 
a continuing high demand for softwood which is related to the 
housing market so there will be a high demand to the year 2030 for 
both hardwood and softwood. 

Mr. Yates. What is going to happen to the red and green lines 
during the early 1980s? 
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Mr. PETERSON. We have nos shown those in the early 1980s 


because if you look back, you can see the housing market change — 


which makes those wavy lines behind. That is what we see in 1981 
and 1982. It is not quite clear just when the housing market will 
pick up. 

Mr. Yates. As of now those lines are going to go down, aren't 
they? 

Mr. PetersoN. As of today, those lines are down, yes, because the 
housing market is down. 

Mr. Yates. If those lines are down, does that mean you reduce 
the amount of your cuts? 

Mr. Peterson. The level of harvest goes down when the line goes 
down, Mr. Chairman, but I would consider it a serious mistake to 
reduce the timber sales program to reflect that. If you remember, 
we did that in the early 1970s and then the housing demand started 
to pick up. We tried to make sales to catch up with it and we 
never were able to because the response time is too long. If you 
start to prepare sales and sell them, get the roads built, get to the 
logs and get them from the lumber mill to the market, you just 
can’t get through that pipeline in a short period of time. The better 
strategy is to have a substantial amount of timber under contract 
so that you may immediately harvest it and the market can pick it 


up. 
CUTBACKS AND THE TIMBER PROGRAM 


Mr. YatTEs. I have the impression the Administration is recom- 
mending a cutback in your program then, is it? 

Mr. Peterson. Not in the timber sale program, no, sir. The 
timber sale program is held at the same level as the previous 
budget, 11.9 billion board feet. 

Mr. YATES. Eleven point nine billion. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. I thought that Mr. Duncan advocated 12.2 billion. 

Mr. PreTerson. Yes. That was last year’s appropriation level. 

Mr. Yates. Do you think that ought to be continued? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, my feeling would be we ought to go at least 
to 11.9 billion. We have 300 million that was prepared last year 
that we could offer next year. 

Mr. Yates. Last year’s Conference Report stated this. The man- 
agers are in agreement on the following: Included the increase 
above the amount provided by the Senate for the national forest 
system and construction and land acquisition is $29,700,000 to pre- 
pare for sale in fiscal year 1981, an additional 300 million board 
feet of timber to be offered for sale in fiscal year 1982. 

The Administration does not propose to follow that recommenda- 
tion, does it? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it depends on what happens to the mar- 
kets. If the markets pick up, we very well might sell that in 1982. 

Mr. YATES. When are you going to know that?’ 

Mr. Peterson. We will probably have a much better feel of that 
about this time next year. 

Mr. YATES. What do we do at the present time? Do we follow the 
Administration’s recommendation? 
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Mr. Peterson. At the present time we recommend you go with 
11.9 billion feet. } 

Mr. YATES. Do you want’to ask a question, Mr. AuCoin? 

Mr. AuCo1n. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions on timber 
sales but I will wait until the appropriate time. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 


PLYWOOD CONSUMPTION—EXHIBIT C 


Mr. Peterson. This shows a similar chart for plywood consump- 
tion with high demand for plywood consumption going out to the 
year 2030 with some increase.in hardwood used for plywood. 


GRAZING DEMANDS—EXHIBIT D 


One of the more interesting charts is this one on grazing 
demand. This covers, Mr. Chairman, all the lands, not just Nation- 
al Forests. It shows a fairly rapid increase in grazing demand, 
particularly between now and the year 2000 because grazing is 
relatively energy efficient. The demand for red meat and the 
energy efficiency of grazing means that people are trying to use 
more forage with animals rather than moving them to feedlots. 


NATIONAL*FOREST SYSTEM GRAZING LAND 


Mr. Yates. How much grazing land do you have? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have about five percent of the United States 
grazing land in the National Forests. 

Mr. YATES. How many acres? 

Mr. PETERSON. We graze one way or the other between 90 and 
100 million acres. Some of it does not have very heavy stocking on 
it. 

Mr. YATES. Because of the poor quality of the land? 

Mr. Peterson. Because of the poor quality of the land. 

Mr. Yates. Are you rehabilitating that land? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, we are where it would make sense to do so. 

Mr. YATES. Do you have any good land? 

‘Mr. PETERSON. Yes,-we have some good land. 

Mr. YaTEs. Do you have any excellent land? 

Mr. Peterson. We have a little bit of excellent land, yes, sir. 


GRAZING FEES 


Mr. YATES. What do you charge for your excellent land? 

Mr. PETERSON. We charge on the basis of animal unit months. 

Mr. YATES. What do you get for it? 

Mr. PETERSON. We get $2.31 for the national forest portion of 
that and $3.51 on the average for the national grasslands. 

Mr. Yates. How does that compare with the amount received by 
private ownership? 

Mr. PETERSON. We are completing a comparative study between 
the type of lands. We expect to complete that study in May of this 
year and we will have better numbers. Right now we simply don’t 
have good comparative numbers. 

Mr. YATES. Can you tell us what private owners are getting on 
good lands? 


80-637 0 - 81 - 19 
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Mr. Letsz. There is a range, Mr. Chairman. Some is above what | 
they charge in the States and some is below. | 


Mr. Yates. When BLM was in before us they said the private 4 


owners were getting as much as $20. | 

Mr. PETErsOoN. I think the difficulty in making those comparisons 
is that if you graze on private land, many times it is fenced so you 
do not have a herding problem. There is a lot of difference. 

Mr. Yates. I know, but suppose you built a fence. You still would 
charge $2.30 because unfortunately the Congress requires you to do 
it. 

Mr. Peterson. There is a formula specified at the present time. 

Mr. YATES. You cannot get by that grazing land. 

The next chart. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION—EXHIBIT E 


Mr. Peterson. This shows the projected increase in recreation 
demand with snow and ice being the most rapidly increasing form 
of recreation followed by water and then land. Since the absolute 
amount of recreation is greater on land than the other two, the 
total numbers are actually higher.:This just shows you a percent- 
age comparison of where the need is for facilities and so on. The 
national forests, as I am sure you recognize, produce about 40 
percent of the total outdoor recreation in the United States, about 
four times more than any other Federal agency. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR RENEWABLE RESOURCES PRODUCTS— 
EXHIBITS F AND G 


If you summarized all that we have shown you before, the red 
line shows demand, the green line supply, you can see that demand 
for the renewable resources of forest and rangelands is increasing 
faster than supply. Now of course in the real world this can’t 
happen. In the real world what will happen is that prices will 
increase to close the supply and demand gap. As prices close that 
gap this is one of the things that pushes inflation, that kind of gap 
between supply and demand. We will show you a chart here show- 
ing some of the implications of that particular chart. 

Can you see that all right? 


CONDITION OF GRAZING LAND 


Mr. Yates. I can see that fine, except I want to go back to 
grazing for just a minute and find out whether you have graded 
your land by poor, good, better than good and excellent as far as 
grazing. 

Mr. Peterson. You mean condition of the land? You are talking 
about how good it is for grazing? 

Mr. YaTEs. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Of course, we have a condition class in which we 
say the land is in good, poor or satisfactory condition. That is kind 
of grading the land. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have it distributed by acres? 

Mr. PEeTerson. We have that by acres but I don’t have it with 
me. 

Mr. Yates. Would you provide that for the record, please? 
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Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 
[The information follows:] 


RANGE CONDITION SUITABLE FOR GRAZING BY LIVESTOCK 


Thousand 


acres Percent 


Condition 


ooo cca c ances en cpceovcvugobesscpusccaosangacvazsopevesnsisovicassoail ost ihdescacthoodsh adobe 13.1 24 
No ceet EE 1 oF g kc beopocasscpavkeant-Cls abvtocbsos Sle gAhcas-cvckeysencaptrdeboan Geays¥actececes 25.0 46 
aI Ss Pfs bees tod ccah ete ek SASL -n ceed ccs ETn ss hy eeehbaphesesegioease 14.2 26 
RO ae Fyfe cb evens at bsk Solis Wopncb ae cosa injerCosenhosvcinthebendornsdeeastiedei 2.1 4 
oo ARR ed Sa AER be es Se oe se en Baek ies edn 2 ae 54.4 100 


FOREST SERVICE VERSUS PRIVATE GRAZING 


Mr. Yates. The reason I ask the question is if you operated your 
land in the same way as the private land owner would, I wonder 
a much more money would accrue to the people of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, one of the features of National 
Forest grazing that I think is different than others is that ours is 
highly seasonal and it is generally tied into ranch use for the rest 
of the year. It represents five percent of the grazing land. As I 
remember the figures, there is about 25 percent of the animals in 
the West at one time or other graze on these lands so they are 
quite valuable for that short period of time. However, they do 
require the hauling of livestock, driving them in and out, and also 
a considerable amount of herding while they are there so they 
don’t overuse an area. , 

Mr. YATES. That would be applicable if the lands were owned by 
a private person, too. The only condition that I would like to have 
you address is what would the return be under comparable condi- 
tions? Under comparable conditions the private owner who owned 
ine land would be subjected to the same thing you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Peterson. Let me point out that there is very little privately 
owned range land of the kind that we have. Most of the privately 
owned range land that we are looking at is in the valley and it is 
more likely to have higher carrying capacity per acre. There is 
very little comparative private grazing land that is leased out that 
gives us numbers to work with and that is one of the real problems 
we are looking at now in this comparative data. 


SUMMARY CHART 


Mr. PETERSON. Since you can read that better than I can, I will 
let you read it. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. AuCorn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. AuCoin. 
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300 MMBF PREPARED IN 1981 FOR SALE IN 1982 


Mr. AuCorn. I am reading the chart, too, and given the points 
that you have listed on the chart some pretty dire facts are listed _ 
there. I would return to the Chairman’s question about the 300 
-million board feet that were contemplated with the Duncan amend- 
ment last year. The fact that that has not apparently been used 
does not seem to be consistent with the problems that you have 
outlined on the chart here. 

Mr. Peterson. I think if the demand continues high next year 
we will very likely come back and ask that we offer that for sale. 
The problem we have is when we offer it for sale we technically 
obligate additional money for purchaser credit and at that point in 
time it is an outlay, an obligation., 

Mr. AuCo1n. Whose money is that? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, technically it shows up as an appropriation 
even though it is an offset against stumpage price literally. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is the problem then? 

Mr. Peterson. If the market picks up and it looks like it would 
be good business to sell we are prepared to come back and ask to 
do that for 1982. 

Mr. AuCorn. But why not now? 

Mr. Peterson. It was our feeling that the right time to sell is 
when the market starts to pick up to try to take a little bit of edge 
off of inflation that would normally accompany it, but you make a 
good point. 

Mr. AuCorn. The money under the Duncan amendment was 
appropriated for fiscal year 1981. ‘ ! 

Mr. PETERSON. No, just the work to prepare the sales, not the 
actual offer which obligates roads and other kinds of obligations. So 
the money to actually offer for sale was not appropriated in 1981. 


TIMBER UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Yates. Isn’t there another fact that has to be brought into 
this and isn’t that the number of uncut lumber? 

Mr. Peterson. Amount of timber under contract. That is a figure 
that a lot of people use, it is about 30.5 billion board feet right now 
and it is up from almost 27 billion in 1976. Mr. Chairman, I would 
suggest to you that it is a good idea to have that much under 
contract for several reasons. One is that it gives an opportunity for 
a fast response when the housing market speeds up. Also, a reason- 
able amount of timber under contract is important when compa- 
nies want to borrow money to update their plant to make it more 
efficient and to do other kinds of things that they need money for. 
It allows a more orderly planning of the road system. Actually it is 
good business for both the industry and for the companies to have 
a reasonable amount under contract and I would consider 30 billion 
board feet not at all excessive. In fact, you can make quite a case 
that it probably ought to be at least 35 billion. 

Mr. Yates. Why is that? 


PREPARING FOR INCREASED HOUSING DEMANDS 


Mr. PeTErsON. If we are right in seeing this housing upswing in 
the next couple years, the demographics show this high housing. 
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demand in the mid 1980’s. If we are going to get that high housing 
demand in the mid 1980’s, we have to have the timber sold in 1982 
or 1983 in order that they can get at it and meet that housing 
demand. 

cee Yates. What are you going to do about the high interest 
rates: 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, I am sorry that I don’t have the answers to 
high interest rates, but when the interest rates do come down the 
demand for housing will be there. 

Mr. Yates. I don't think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Peterson. I think it would be a great mistake if we do not 
prepare now. We would be up here before your committee; when 
housing took an upswing, everybody would be saying, “what can 
you do to help this.’ We would have to say what we should have 
done was to do something a year ago to increase timber sales. 

Mr. AuCorin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. AuCoin. 

Mr. AuCorin. What you are saying then is the 11.9 billion board 
feet figure that you are standing by is really a minimum and if the 
situation was ideal it ought to be a great deal more than that 
because you could justify any so-called backlog on the basis of 
having enough flexibility to meet future demand, is that correct? 
Mr. PETERSON. That is a good summary. 


SALVAGE BACKLOG 


Mr. AuCo1n. How much of the current backlog is salvage? 

Mr. Peterson. Not very much of the current backlog is salvage. I 
would guess in the neighborhood of a billion feet because we have a 
requirement for prompt removal of salvage material and that is 
about what we sell in the year. It is generally removed within 
about a year. 

Mr. AuCo1n. One billion out of the 30.5 billion. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Would you provide the precise figure for the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PETERSON. We will try to do that, yes, sir. 

(The information follows:] 


VOLUME OF TIMBER UNDER CONTRACT 


There are presently 30.495 billion board feet under contract, excluding long-term 
sales. Of this amount, less than 1.5 billion board feet is salvage material. 


Mr. AuCorn. I ask that question just to try to get an explanation 
or an understanding of the increase in the backlog over the last 
four years. It seems that it has been a fairly rapid increase. My 
figures indicate the backlog has increased by 1.8 billion board feet 
between 1979 and 1980. I thought perhaps the inflation of salvage 
was a major explanation for that. 

Mr. Peterson. I am advised now that the number on the salvage 
is about 1.3. I said about a billion. My best estimate is about 1.3. 
The main buildup is not in salvage. The main buildup is in general 
sales where there simply was no market to encourage somebody to 
cut and harvest that material and process it into lumber. There 
was no lumber market so they are holding the timber waiting for 
this upswing in housing. 
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Mr. AuCorn. Mr. Chairman, may I continue? 
Mr. YATES. Sure. 


300 MMBF PREPARED FOR SALE IN 1982 


Mr. AuCoINn. Going over again the agreement of the Conference 
Committee to make available 300 million board feet in fiscal year 
1981, how much timber have you prepared with those funds so far 
in this fiscal year and what do you estimate the actual timber sales 
to be for 1981? | 

Mr. Peterson. I can’t tell you how much we would have pre- 
pared of that 300 million thus far because we have only told the 
field to have that 800 million by the end of the year. We will plan 
to offer for sale 11.9 billion in 1981 and therefore we have the 300 
million prepared but not offered at the end of the year. 

I think you asked me, Mr. Chairman, what it would take to offer 
that for sale next year and the number is about $21.2 million. 

Mr. Yates. That would be in addition to your budget figure. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. If the market did upswing we could come 
back and advise you at that point that it would be a good idea to 
put this on the market. 


TIMBER UNDER CONTRACT DUE TO ‘‘DESPERATION BIDDING” 


Mr. AuCoin. Mr. Chairman, again dealing with the question of 
the backlog, I am interested in the problem of so-called speculation 
in bidding. There are a lot of reasons perhaps for backlog that have 
been mentioned but I am wondering to what extent speculation 
might come into this. 

Mr. Dicks. Speculation or desperation? 

Mr. AuCo1n. Survival bidding if you want to call it that. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, survival bidding. . 

Mr. AuCorn. I am using it in quotes, “speculation” bidding. 

I am thinking about some of the smaller operations, such as 
mills that have to have a few sales under contract. It seems to me 
that if they are in that kindof a position, they are forced despite 
the circumstances, just to stay in business to bid up on the price of 
these sales. I am wondering if you can tell the committee in your 
own judgment whether or not you think this accounts for some of 
the timber sales backlog in the last year. 

Mr. Peterson. I think, as you point out, that a company in an 
area of short supply would feel like it has to do almost anything to 
be able to get an inventory to work with. As one of my friends 
pointed out to me recently if you have a sawmill without any logs, 
it is not of much use to you. There is quite a bit of concern that the 
supply might not be there in the future for various reasons and so 
you get some desperation bidding as Congressman Dicks has indi- 
cated. When they look back over time and see the escalating log 
prices there is some feeling that if we don’t buy it now it will be 
Ware later and this has happened, I would say, because of several 

ings. 

There has been a decline in the supply of private timber, specifi- 
cally in the Pacific Northwest. There has been some uncertainty 
about the dependability of the National Forest timber supply be- 
cause of RARE II and budget levels and so on. Then there is a 
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feeling that if you have the sale in the bank, so to speak, that you 
have the best of all worlds and that if you cannot operate it, you 

_ will find somebody that will. Quite frankly, it is not all that easy to 
define speculation. One of the people that I know said speculation 
is anybody that buys a Government timber sale today because he is 
pee on the future housing market, he is betting on a lot of 
things. 

Mr. AuCorn. Betting on the solution to the RARE II problem and 
a whole range of things. 

Mr. PreTEeRSON. Yes. I guess the bottom line on the best way to 
reduce speculation really is to provide a dependable and, if possi- 
ble, rising supply. That is the best cure for speculation because you 
take away the incentive to speculate. 

Mr. Dicks. Would you yield for a second? 

Mr. AuCoIn. Yes. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS ON TIMBER CONTRACTS 


Mr. Dicks. Some people have suggested that, for example, in the 
State of Washington when someone gets a sale they have to make 
a down payment, a deposit, on that sale. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. It makes a substantial difference whether people are 
bidding on State sales or on Federal sales because Federal sales do 
not require a down payment or partial payment. Because of that 
people are willing to speculate, because they know that they have 
three years before they have to pay anything to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is like playing the commodities market. The way the 
prices have gone up makes it possible, through the extension of 
time, to harvest those sales. Really it is a pretty good risk and 
some people are bidding a little higher than they would be if those 
kinds of rules were not in place. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that is a factor. In fact, in the last six 
months we have been looking at a number of things we might do, 
including more front end payment. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think that is a good idea? 

_ Mr. Peterson. I think it is but I am a little bit concerned about 
when we do it. | 

Mr. Dicks. It is easier to do it when things are improving. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. When interest rates are very high, some of 
those companies are barely hanging on by their toenails right now, 
and you come in and say we will sell this and makes sales for you 
but you are going to have to put up a lot of front end money. 

Mr. Dicks. It might break them. 

Mr. PETERSON. I am not sure of the impact on the companies and 
it would be a lot better time to do that if you find when the market 
is better. I do think we are going to have to bite the bullet on that 
though. I think we will have to do something to either increase 
funding costs, maybe a schedule of payments that will have to be 
made whether people buy or not. There is a whole series of things 
like that that we have considered but none of them are painless 
and none of them just cure the speculator. They also affect nonspe- 
culators who are just trying to buy enough to stay in business. We 
have not been smart enough yet to design anything that just refers 
to the speculators. We do have an analysis underway right now of 
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this looking at a series of options. We will be making some judg- | . 
ment I would guess in the next 90 days or so. | oo ee 


EXTENSION OF TIMBER CONTRACTS 


Mr. AuCorn. Have you considered a ‘“‘no extension” policy? 

Mr. PETERSON. We basically have a ‘“‘no extension”’ policy. 

Let me point out the only time that we have allowed extensions 
was last year. | 

Mr. Dicks. I am not saying that is entirely bad, I believe there 
was some reason for that. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, it was our feeling that here is the Govern- 
ment suddenly deciding to cure inflation which was a major prob- 
lem all right, but the result was a dramatic increase in interest 
rates and an almost shutting down of the housing market. Had we 
held tight then, we would have broken a large number of firms in 
the West and then when housing starts picked up there would have 
been no industry to pick it up. It appeared to us to be in the public 
interest to make those extensions and that was in my view a 
definite exception to our general policy of extension. 

Mr. AuCorn. On what other occasions have you had a period or a 
pattern of extensions? 

Mr. PeTEerson. We have not had any since we adopted a tight 
extension policy several years ago. That is the only case where we 
have had extended sales. 

I might point out that we have reappraised the sales that have ~ 
been extended, so the company paid a higher price for those. They 
didn’t get a free ride on that extension. We also have a policy that 
says a purchaser must have completed all the specified roads by 
the specified completion date and have removed 75 percent of the 
advertised volume before being eligible for an extension. So that is 
a pretty tight policy. 

Mr. AuCorn. With that exception there is no real difference 
between the extension policy of the BLM and the Forest Service? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is true, although last year, because of BLM’s 
cash flow problem on the O&C lands, they did not extend when we 
did. This allowed some companies that had sales on both to work 
through that. But they didn’t extend primarily because of the cash 
flow problem on O&C lands. 


BLM SALES COMPARISON 


Mr. AuCorn. What is the comparison with BLM sales and Forest 
Service sales wth regard to length of time of the sales and the size 
of the sales? Are there any distinctions or contrasts there? 

Mr. Peterson. Both of us have a basic policy of relating length to 
how much volume there is, how many roads are required and so 
on. We generally are following the same policy on length of sales, 
from one to seven years throughout the country with the average 
of three to five years in the West. 

ibe AuCorn. In practice aren’t the BLM sales of shorter dura- 
tion‘ 

Mr. Peterson. They have a larger number of smaller sales which 
would make theirs short, and ours would be, too, for smaller sales. 

Mr. AuCorn. Aren’t theirs basically three years in duration? 
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Mr. Peterson. Most of them, yes, three to ‘five. 
~ Mr. AuCorn. Yours are basically what length? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, we have a lot of one year sales, mostly in 
the East though. . rhe 

Mr. AuCorn. Aren’t most of them longer than three years? 

Mr. PETERSON. The average length of sale for the Forest Service 
is three years. 

Mr. AuCoin. That is the average, including all the smaller ones? 


Mr. Peterson. Yes. I don’t think there is any significance in the 
length of sales. 


LUMBER COSTS AND HOUSING 


Mr. AuCoun. I want to return to the economic dynamics that are 
-happening right now, Mr. Chairman, in terms. of what that may do 
to lumber costs which will translate ultimately into higher housing 
costs. 

Can you tell the committee what the increase in the stumpage 
values have been—or provide it for the committee’s records if you 
cannot tell us now—in the last two or three years and contrast 
that with the lumber prices which have been moving in the oppo- 
site direction. I know that the stumpage values have been going up, 
lumber prices have been going down, and I cannot quantify that. If 
you can, it will be highly desirable. Then I want to get to the 
significance of those two facts. 

- Mr. Peterson. In the last.10:years, Douglas fir on the West side, 
| for-example, stumpage prices have gone up about tenfold. They 
| have gone from something around $40 a thousand board feet to 
/ almost $400 last year, Ithink $350. They have fallen some recently. 
| That was in 1979. 
~ Mr. Yates: Why is that? Why did it go up so much? 

Mr. Peterson. Because of the shortage of that particular high 


|. quality commodity in the West. In other words, you simply did not 


have.an adequate supply and you had companies that were bidding 
for the limited sales. 

Mr. AuCorn. Bidding on the shortage of supply. 

: Mr. PETERSON. They were bidding during a period of shortage of 
| «supply. So they just kept bidding it up. 

Mr. YATES. What is so desirable about stumpage? 

Mr. AuCo1n. That is the raw material. 

Mr. Dicxs..It does not mean just the stump, you are talking 
about the stand of the wood on the tree. 

Mr. YaArTEs. I see. 

Mr. PETERSON. And we do have stump sales, too, particularly in 
‘ the South. 

Mr. Yates. That is what I thought you were talking about when 
you said stumpage. 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me correct those figures on Douglas fir. Doug- 
las fir went from $37 a thousand board feet, I said about $40, to 
$354 in 1979. That is between 1970 “and 1979, so it is almost a 
tenfold increase. 

std Diexs. It has.gone up a lot:more than that since 1979, hasn’t 
it’ 

Mr. Peterson. It went down in 1980 and back up again. 

Mr. Dicks. What are they selling for out there right now, $600? 
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| Mr. PETERSON. Right now the bidding is completely unpredict- — 
‘able. Some is going as high as $600. ‘ 
Mr. Leisz. We had some sales up to $700. 
Mr. AuCoin. Now what has happened in the meantime over that — 
same period of time up to today on lumber prices? | 
Mr. Peterson. Take Douglas fir. Dimension lumber went from — 
$93 in 1970 to $251 per thousand board feet in 1979. cite 
Mr. YATES. For how much? } Gt : 
Mr. Pererson. Per thousand board feet for Douglas fir, West 
side. | 

From $93 in 1970 for Douglas fir dimension lumber to $251 in 
1979, so about a threefold increase. 

Mr. AuCoin. What has happened in the last year to lumber 

rices? 
: Mr. Peterson. Lumber prices have gone from about $251 down 
to about $180. . 

Mr. AuCoin. We see a continued trend but there has also been 
an explosion in prices or value of stumpage in the last 12 months 
and a substantial decrease in lumber prices. 

This leads me to the question,‘“as to what the Forest Service 
calculates the impact of the higher stumpage values will be once 
that raw material is milled and put on the market in the form of 
lumber. Can you make any kind of calculation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, it is obvious. 

Mr. AuCorn. You are getting $600 and $700 bids right now. What 
is going to happen? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, the thing that worries us is that we do not 
see how those sales can be cut in the near future even if the 
housing market would swing up and the people buying those sales 
must be counting on continued inflation and cutting them near the 
end of the period. As Congressman Dicks pointed out, some of it is 
desperation buying, so a person that pays that much for it simply 
cannot sell lumber without getting more than the current price. 

Mr. AuCorn. Aren’t we really confronted with the fact that if it 
can’t be stopped, we are going to be left with a very large increase 
in lumber prices which is going to translate into higher housing 
costs? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct, yes, sir. 


\ 


LIMIT TIMBER SALES 


Mr. AuCorn. And on that context does it really make sense to 
limit the timber sales in a smaller proportion than we could other- 
wise achieve? It seems to me if we contract the amount of timber 
that we can bid on by reducing our timber sales program that we 
are only intensifying that problem and inevitably causing this kind 
of impact to the consumer, is that not correct? 

Mr. Peterson. That is essentially correct. In the best of all 
worlds if we did not have such an immediate problem with Govern- 
ment outlays and so on, it would be desirable to have a higher 
timber sale level. It was our feeling that if we keep the 11.9 billion 
board feet in 1982 and the 300 million available, then try in out 
years to increase the level and let that be known as public policy. 
It might help some of this so-called desperation bidding. Some of 
that bidding is really because of uncertainty about the future. 
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Mr. Dicks. They want a supply. It is difficult to explain to people 
that if you don’t have that backlog, when the increased demand 
comes then you have a real problem with the cost to the consumer 

and the price of housing. Our colleague from Oregon, Mr. Duncan, 

_ always pointed out that you are not serving yourself here by reduc- 

ing sales, you are actually going to hurt yourself -because when 
that demand comes it is going to make this situation worse. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, the consumer, as you are pointing out, will 
ultimately pay more. 

Mr. AuCoin. Let me just interrupt for a second. 

Mr. Dicks. Sure. 

Mr. AuCorn. What we have here’then is a case where it is being 
suggested to the consumer that we are making a savings for him in 
his role as a Federal taxpayer by reducing a budget item but in 
terms of the ultimate cost he may have to pay in the marketplace 
for housing. We are really whacking him for coming in with a 
figure on timber sales that is contracted and that could accelerate 
economic dynamics by running up the price of lumber the consum- 
er will have to pay. 

Mr. PETERSON. Right. I think it would really be a problem if we 
reduced the 11.9 down to some lower level because that would give 
exactly the wrong signal at a time when the inflation is already 
very high and we need to at least keep the same level as a bare 
minimum. Some of this is psychological in that the timber is not 
going to be there. 


TIMBER EXPORTS/IMPORTS 


Mr. Yates. May I strike an unharmonious note in this colloquy 
by reading what he said a couple months ago. He said: 

Some National Forest timber-harvesting contracts can be extended because of the 
slump in the lumber market, according to R. Max Peterson, Chief of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s: Forest Service. Prices for all major sawtimber species 
are more than 20 percent below the levels of the last two years and it is impossible 
to predict the duration of the market slump. 


Then I read from the Wall Street Journal of a few months ago. 


Japan asks U.S. lumber firms to reduce exports in further setback to the industry. 

The slumping U.S. lumber industry was dealt another blow as Japanese lumber 
dealers, in an apparent about-face, called for the United States and Canada to cut 
their lumber exports to Japan this year 50 percent. 

In U.S.-Japanese trade, the shoe usually is on the other foot, with American 
industries asking Japan to limit its exports of autos and other items to this country. 
But Japan cited an alarming rise in inventories and domestic prices that have 
plunged 15 percent below the cost of imports amid falling housing starts. The 
Japanese warned that many of their 43,000 lumber dealers will go bankrupt soon 
unless North American exports of finished lumber are swiftly and sharply curtailed. 


How does this-relate to what you fellows are talking about? 

Mr. Dicks. We admit that the market is soft both internationally 
and at home right now but in my judgment it does not relate to 
what we should be doing in the Forest Service in order to show 
that there is going to be an adequate supply in the next few years 
so that these people don’t continue to bid even more desperately, 
further driving up the price. It is a situation where some of these 
mills do not have an adequate supply themselves. They have to 
have these timber sales. They have to have a backlog that they can 
draw upon and so they go out and they bid a very high price. 
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This is something I would like to ask at this point, this has to — 
become rational again at some point, doesn’t it, in terms of just the 
economics. Won’t the Canadians then come in and be able to sub- ~ 
stantially undercut the market in the United States if our people | 
_ are bidding too high for this Forest Service timber? 

Mr. Yates. Don’t your bidders have to know that and beats 
that? You are not the only one who sees that possibility. Surely the 
people in the lumber business see that as a possibility also. 

Mr. Peterson. The Canadians are selling major amounts of 
lumber and other products in the United States, particularly in the 
East where it is cheaper than bringing it from the West. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Let me ask this on that point. 

Mr. YATEs. You better let him finish his answer first. | 

Mr. PETERSON. Canada will supply a substantial part of the east- 
ern market, particularly if stumpage continues very high. 

I was going to point out the situation in the Pacific Northwest. 
There is a large installed capacity of existing facilities and so, as I 
mentioned earlier, the only thing worse than not having a plant is 
having a plant without logs. 

Mr. Yates. Kind of like’ Chrysler, isn’t it? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, we are not talking about a aibaidye We are 
talking about an availability of material for which they are paying 
a very high price at the present time. 

Mr. Yates. Isn't that a gamble as to what will happen to the 
housing market as Mr. Dicks points out? 

Mr. Peterson. Sure, but look at the alternatives. If you don’t 
have logs for your mills, you know you are going to close them 
down and so this is an attempt to stay in the ball game. 

Mr. Yates. What happens to the small sawmill? 


SET-ASIDE PROGRAM 


Mr. Peterson. Well, we have a Small Business Administration 
set-aside program which provides a percentage for small busi- 
nesses. There is active competition within those small businesses 
for the material. 

Mr. Yates. Who is the new Assistant Secretary proposed for that 
program? 

Mr. PETERSON. Excuse me. 

Mr. Yates. What about Mr. Crowell? 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Crowell is over in his confirmation hearings 
on the Senate side this morning. 

Mr. Yates. He is not enthusiastic about that program? 

Mr. PETERSON. He has said in writing that he will abstain from 
any decisions involving the Small Business set-aside program. 

Mr. Yates. Was there a suit to stop the program? 

Mr. PETERSON. There was a suit to modify the program which did 
not succeed. The program is still in place. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY-DESIGNATE 
Mr. YarteEs. I will read from the New York Times of March 29: 


The Department of Agriculture appointment that has caused the greatest contro- 
versy is that of John B. Crowell, Jr., as Assistant Secretary for national resources 
and the environment. Mr. Crowell, an Oregon lawyer and timber lobbyist, previous- 
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ly worked for the Louisiana-Pacific Company, one of the Nation’s largest users of 
National Forest timber. 

In last year’s presidential campaign Mr. Crowell was a vociferous critic of the 
Forest Service, which is now under his supervision. 

We don’t agree with him on this nor on his criticisms of the Forest Service, said 
Richard D. Pardo, Program Director of the American Forestry Association, a public 
interest group. Our biggest fear is that Mr. Crowell will join the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in giving all Forest Service funds to timber cutting and ignoring 
other obligations, like wildlife habitat protection and grazing land protection. 


Are you going to protect the wildlife habitats? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. And are you going to protect the grazing lands? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YATES. Even though Mr. Crowell is liable to come in? 

Mr. Peterson. I have known John Crowell for about 15 years 
and I do not think that is an accurate portrayal of his position. 

Mr. YATES. What is his position? 

Mr. Peterson. As I mentioned, I have known John for 15 years 
and he is trained in law, he knows the laws that relate to the 
National Forest, he knows what the National Forest provides in 
the way of recreation, wildlife and so on. The discussions that I 
have had with him so far would indicate that he is very much 
aware of those other responsibilities. Among other things, he is an 
amateur bird watcher, so he is not unaware of the other values of 
the forest. 

Mr. Yates. What was his celebrated speech? According to this: 

-The celebrated speech, widely circulated here and across the country by environ- 
mentalists, critized Forest Service policy limiting the amount of old-growth cutting 


in the Northwest and forest-management rules now taking effect at the direction of 
Congress. 


Mr. Peterson. I think the celebrated speech that is referred to 
was probably his presentation before a panel of the Society of 
American Forestry where they had people expressing different 
points of view. 

Mr. YArTEs. Is the colloquy that has been going on in the nature 
of a criticism in line with Mr. Crowell’s suggestion that there ought 
to Be a bigger cut of old growth? Is that the object of your ques- 
tion’ 


TIMBER SALES LEVEL 


Mr. AuCorin. The object of my questioning, Mr. Chairman, is to 
establish on the timber sales account that 11.9 billion is just very, 
very minimum; it is probably a figure arrived at by OMB not on 
the basis of any program policy decision as to what effect that 
would have ultimately on survival bidding on that limited amount 
of resource that is being bid on and in fact what that will result in 
in terms of lumber prices. That is my only point. 

Mr. Dicks. We should be increasing that number this year in- 
stead of cutting back from 12.2 billion with this kind of high 
bidding going on out there. We ought to be putting more on to try 
to dampen that as being in the best interests of the consumer. 

Mr. YATES. Why is that desirable in view of what the Japanese 
have done in cutting back saying that they have too much timber? 

Mr. Dicks. We don’t export. We could export the finished prod- 
uct, could we not? 
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Mr. Peterson. Most of the export to Japan historically has been q | 


logs. 

Mr. YATES. They are lumber exports. 

Mr. Dicks. When you compare it with the total lumber that is 
_ exported from private lands and compare that with what is export- 
ed as the finished product, it is still rather minimal. 

Mr. Yates. I suppose I should not have interrupted. 

Mr. Dicxs. We want you to know all about this. You are one of 
our best supporters. 

Mr. PETERSON. Japan purchased about 2.5 billion board feet of 
softwood logs last year and about 631 million board feet of softwood 
lumber. 

Mr. McDapkE. Is that Douglas fir? 

Mr. Pererson. No, not all Douglas fir, all kinds of softwood. 

Mr. McDape. What percent would be Douglas fir? 

Mr. Peterson. I would think most of it would be Douglas fir, 
probably about 80 to 90 percent. 

The export of logs is down some 19 percent in 1980 over 1979 and 
lumber stayed about the same, 638 million board feet in 1979 and 
631 in 1980. : 

Mr. YATES. May I interrupt just a minute? 

Had you finished your presentation with those cards? 

Mr. PETERSON. No. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s go on with the card game then. 

Mr. McDapkr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Mr. Yates. Mr. McDade. 


SPECULATIVE BIDDING 


Mr. McDaner. Because of the important colloquy that was raised 
by my colleagues who are experts in the field, I want to ask a 
couple of questions because there are some thoughts in my mind 
about the speculative bidding or survival bidding or whatever one 
wants to call it. 

May any citizen bid? 

Mr. PETERSON. Any citizen who is qualified may bid. They have 
to submit a cash bid bond and meet other requirements. But any 
qualified bidder may bid. 

Mr. McDapk. They don’t have to be associated with the industry? 

Mr. PerEerson. You are supposed to have the capability of doing 
the job, but you don’t have to own milling facilities, for example. 

Mr. McDape. In other words, the third party speculator with no 
mill, with no other access, can come in and begin to tie up a 
significant amount of public land and ignore those conditions? 

Mr. Peterson. You could, and there have been a few cases that 
to us looked like that is what was happening. 

Mr. McDaope. Are there only a few of those in your judgment? 

Mr. PETERSON. There are a handful of them. 

Mr. McDape. Can you assure the committee that even though 
these prices are escalating enormously there are in fact individuals 
who are legitimately concerned about the supply and they are 
trying to protect that supply? 

Mr. Pererson. We cannot make that judgment in all cases. Let’s 
say a logger buys a sale. We don’t really know to whom he is 
planning to sell the logs. You have a lot of small businesses that 
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are loggers and they are in business to buy timber, cut the logs and 

sell them. I would say that we have had a very low rate of default, 
so that the people that buy the sale either do log it themselves or 
sell it to somebody else. 

Mr. McDape. Returning the contract? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McDape. If a fellow is going to take a loss, can he find 
somebody else in the marketplace to buy his contract? 

Mr. Peterson. He has in the past, with inflation going up; yes. 
In fact, that is what has caused these high bid prices. We are 
appraising at today’s market and the bidder is bidding on what he 
thinks it may be worth four years from now. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE SHORTAGE 


Mr. McDape. Have we no other policy? I know this committee 
has constantly busted the budget and supported increased cuts on 
the sustained yield basis in the appropriate management tech- 
niques in an effort to lessen the impact on the consumer. As my 
colleagues have pointed out in the price level cost of a home we 
seem to be chasing our tail around. No matter how much we 
increase the cut nor how much we put in, no matter what we do 
with respect to reforestation—and we have a chart and so on 
showing pretty much on pace with the 10 year program—the hous- 
ing market while it is absolutely devastated by interest rates is not 
reflecting what is happening on the public lands with respect to 
bidding or timber resources. Now it seems to be a complete analogy 
/ and I have heard you use desperation for supply, et cetera, but 
| have we any other policy other than to just permit the shortage to 
pe epncad around more, to get at that problem? What are we 

oing’ | 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, we are trying to do a large number of 
things. All the discussion so far has been about public lands. As 
you are aware, about three-quarters of the commercial forest land 
in the United States is private ownership. I think Senator Pack- 
wood’s bill last year will provide increased incentives to private 
landowners. 

Mr. McDapkg. Is there a similar bid up on private lands? 

Mr. Peterson. Private lands, yes. In the Pacific Northwest, there 
is a very high rate. For example, the export market in the North- 
west, which is coming from private land, prices for logs are in 
excess of $400 a thousand board feet right now. 

The other thing that we have been trying to do for several years 
is to increase research to utilize more of the material that is 
already there, as well as to utilize it more efficiently in housing. 
We know, for example, and I am sure, with a little encouragement, 
Dr. Buckman will show you his artifacts again, that things like 
truss framed construction reduces the amount of lumber used in 
housing to 30 percent. So we have to look at a whole series of 
things: what we do on private land, what we do on public land, 
what we can do with research to both grow more and use it better. 
There is no one answer to this. It is different in different parts of 
the country. 

In the Pacific Northwest right now, the lack of available timber 
on private land has created a real crunch for more logs in the 
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Pacific Northwest. In round numbers, for example, there are about — 
24 or 25 billion board feet of supply in the Pacific Northwest. We 
have almost doubled the output from the National Forests, in the 
Pacific Northwest since 1952. It has grown from 2.7 billion board — 
feet up to about 7.1. During that same time period though, the 
timber available from farm and other private land has decreased 
by a couple of billion. The expected amount that is available from 
forest industry land is going to go down three or four billion board 
feet in the next several years. So there is a real crunch in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


PRIVATE FOREST LAND 


Mr. McDanper. Why does that happen? 

Mr. Pererson. Because the rate at which it is being harvested on 
private land is faster than it is growing. . 

Mr. McDape. Are you saying that the private lands are not being 
managed? | 

Mr. Peterson. They are being managed very intensively but they 
do not have the capability of supporting recent harvest levels. 

Mr. McDapr. They are not cutting on a sustained yield basis, is 
that what you are saying? | 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McDape. They are using a different philosophy than we are. 

Mr. PETERSON. They are responding to the market and providing 
logs during this very high market situation. So in the Pacific 
Northwest we are looking now at the departure provision in the 
1976 National Forest Management Act which allows a temporary 
departure from traditional planning as a possible answer to help 
out. That would be a faster removal of some of the old growth than 
we are currently doing. 

Mr. McDapvr. We now have more public lands under contract 
than ever before, don’t we? 

Mr. Peterson. More public timber under contract, yes, sir. 


TIMBER UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. McDapr. We know that recent sales are reaching very high 
levels. If you went back and blended out the price from the time in 
which this rapid runup occurred, the first question would be when 
did the rapid runup of land under contract of public lands start, 
and do you have any idea of an average or a mean price reflecting 
the activity that is taking place? 

Mr. Peterson. Within the range of timber under contract we 
have had between 27 and 30 billion board feet. I cannot see any 
influence of that because it is of recent vintage. 

Mr. McDape. How recent? 

Mr. Peterson. We have had a low of about 24 billion, a little 
under 24 billion in 1974, and it has grown steadily from a little 
under 24 billion to roughly 30.5 billion in 1980. Let me remind you 
that that period has also been associated with great uncertainty 
about the future timber supply in the West, in the related roadless 
areas and so on. So it would be my judgment that timber under 
contract has been more than offset by the psychology of whether or 
not the sales are going to be available. We have a large number of 
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_ appeals right now on the proposed timber sales in the Pacific 
_ Northwest and in California. 
_ Mr. Dicks. Appeals? 
Mr. PETERSON. Yes, administrative appeals of a proposed sale. 
Mr. McDape. What percent does the 30 billion board feet repre- 
- sent of the total potential asset dedicated to the multipurpose 
__exclusive of wilderness areas? 
Mr. Peterson. I am not sure I follow you. 
Mr. McDApbeE. You quoted that you have 380 billion board feet 
under contract. 
Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 


RESOURCE BASE 


Mr. McDapkg. I am trying to picture the total resource base. You 
‘mentioned the RARE studies, they are associated with mineral 
claims, wilderness areas, is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

-Mr. McDaopke. If you were to take the total of these resource base 
and eliminate the RARE studies for purposes of hypothesis, how 
much is out there as a resource base potential? 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me give you the Pacific Northwest, exclusive 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. McDape. We are really focusing on that, aren’t we? 

Mr. Peterson. There is roughly 500 billion feet of timber on the 
stump in the inventory. 

In that region there is about 14.5 billion feet of timber under 
contract. This is one of the features of the Pacific Northwest in 
that, out of a total inventory of about 980 billion feet, over 540 
billion of that is on the National Forest. Basically, the timber that 
is left in the Pacific Northwest is very much on the National 
Forest, a big inventory of old growth. 

Mr. YATES. You mentioned that a lot of this is desperation bid- 
ding that has occurred because of the uncertainty as to what is 
going to happen downstream. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. The projections that were made a part of 
RPA show for example, that farm and other private land that has 
already declined about three billion board feet since 1952, from 5.6 
pueiee per year, these are softwood figures, down to 2.3 billion in 
Mr. McDanpe. And that is because of cutting in response to the 

market. 

_ Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McDapk. All right. 

Mr. PETERSON. The theoretical net annual growth is about 3.3 
billion. They were cutting it at 5.6 billion which could not be 
sustained, so now they are down to 2.3 billion. They will begin a 
gradual increase, but through the year 2000 they will still only be 
up to about 2.5 billion. There is no capability on those lands for 
increased outputs. 

Mr. McDapke. Until the year 2000? 

Mr. PETERSON. Until the year 2000 they would be at about 2.5 
billion, which is just a little bit more than it is now. 

On forest industry lands that in 1976 were cutting about 11.2 
billion, the net annual growth of those lands is only about 4.4 
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billion. So you see there is between 6 and 7 billion board feeb per 
year in excess of new growth, which means that there will be a 
drop off of 4 or 5 billion feet a year beginning later in this decade. 
That will place a substantial crunch on the inventory that is on the © 
National Forest in the Pacific Northwest and that is the reason for 
the controversy. : 

Mr. McDape. Let’s look at that. You talk about 540 billion bode a 
feet. 7 

Mr. Peterson. Right. 

Mr. McDApE. Ane about 14 billion—— 

Mr. Peterson. Under contract. 

Mr. McDape. Where is the rest of that resource base, currently. 


WILDERNESS AND ROADLESS AREAS 


Mr. Peterson. Well, this inventory does include the roadless 


Mr. AuCorn. It does or does not? 

Mr. Peterson. It does include the roadless areas, except the ones 
that were recommended by the Administration for the wilderness 
are not in this. But all of the non-wilderness roadless areas and all 
of the further planning areas are in these numbers. 

Mr. McDape. Do you translate that out of the regional base? 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t have that number here today, but it is 
substantial for that region because most of those roadless areas do 
have very high volume. 

Mr. AuCor1n. Do you mean very high potential? 

Mr. PeTrerson. Very high standing timber volume. Because t 
are roadless, they have not been entered and they have wer hak 
volumes and very high quality, too, in most cases. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Would you furnish the percentages for the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


PERCENTAGE OF SAWTIMBER INVENTORY 


The percentage of total sawtimber inventory on the National Forests which is 
located in roadless areas, excluding those areas that were recommended for wilder- 
ness by the Carter Administration is 25 percent. In the Pacific Northwest regon — 
(Oregon and Washington) the percentage is 19. 


Mr. McDape. You mentioned the roadless areas and you men- 
tioned the potential wilderness studies, didn’t you? 

Mr. Peterson. The 540 billion feet that I have mentioned does 
assume non-wilderness roadless areas and further planning areas 
are available for harvest. 

Mr. McDape. What is the figure if you assume that they are not? 

Mr. Pererson. I cannot give you that. I don’t have that with me 
today. We have that figure, we provided it at the time we sent 
RARE II up. 

Mr. McDape. You can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Peterson. All right. 

(The information follows:] 


VOLUME OF SAWTIMBER INVENTORY 


The sawtimber inventory, if it is assumed that non-wilderness roadless areas are 
not available for harvest, is 405 billion board feet. 
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SUSTAINED YIELD 


Mr. Dicks. Let me make one point which I think will help here. If 
we were operating on a sustained yield basis, what could we be 
harvesting per year out there compared to what we are harvesting or 
versus what we are selling? 

Mr. Peterson. That region is very close to its non-declining 
sustained yield level. The potential yield of that region is about 5.3 
billion board feet per year and they are very close to that at their 
current sale program. Now that number can increase. As you turn 
over some of the old growth, that number can increase if we do 
reforestation and other kinds of intensified work. But that is the 
current estimate. 

Mr. Dicks. 5.3 billion? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, 5.3 billion. We will have a better figure when 
we complete the current round of planning. 

Mr. McDaopk. There is a figure that we have used in respect to 
home building and the home building market from those particular 
lands we are talking about. It is a very high percentage, isn’t it? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. The softwoods in the Pacific Northwest flow 
into home building markets in the Pacific Northwest, California 
and some of the inner-mountain area. The break in terms of trans- 
portation cost is somewhere east of Chicago, so much of the home 
building in the East is met either from the South or from Canada. 
But, yes, a high percentage of it does go into home building. 

Mr. McDapve. Would you give us your best estimate of the per- 
centage? 

Mr. Peterson. I would say in softwood, probably between 60 and 
80 percent goes into housing. 

Mr. McDape. Now if you use the Mississippi as the divider for 
the other public lands, is the percentage the same? 

Mr. Peterson. No, the percentage of public land in the East is 
very low so most of the material in the East comes from private 
lands or from Canada. The National Forests in the East account for 
only about six percent of the commercial forest land base. 


EASTERN TIMBER MARKET 


Mr. McDapks. Do you have a comparable runup in bidding in the 
public lands in the East? 

Mr. Peterson. There has been an increase in bidding in the East. 
For example, Southern Pine began about $40 a thousand broad feet 
in 1970 and it was up to $153 in 1979. There has been an escalation 
of log prices nationwide; in fact, there has been the same escalation 
going back about 50 years. The real price of logs has been going up 
every year from one-half percent to a couple of percent a year. 

Mr. McDapks. Thank you. 

Mr. PETERSON. Would it be helpful if I went through the charts, 
Mr. Chairman? . 

Mr. Yates. No, we are going to adjourn in just a second. 


LUMBER COST IN HOUSING 


I am interested in a statistic that I have by Mr. Bingham who is 
the Senior Vice President of the Weyerhaeuser Corporation. It says 
here he testified on October 4 of this year before the Council on 
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Wage and Price Stability. We have been listening to percentages of 
the amount of the timber that goes into home building and he has 
testified as to what the cost of lumber for building homes is likely 
to be. It says this: 


The cost of all wood products in the average new home, including lumber, ply- 
wood, particleboard, shakes, shingles, moldings, and panels * * * | 


Which I suppose all comes from stumpage. 

Mr. AuCorn. Not stumps. 

Mr. YATES. [reading]: 

* * * has, according to Business Week’s special report on housing last May, 
declined from 13 percent in 1970 to 12 percent in 1977, and apparently are no more 
than that in 1978. Our own economists calculate that no more than eight percent of 
the cost of the average house is wood products cost at the mill, before transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and dealer charges, and the lumber component of that is about 
four percent of housing cost. 


Do you figure that is about right? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is about the way I remember the notice. The 
increase in cost of housing, of course, as you know, is primarily 
related to interest rates. 

Mr. YarTEs. It says: 

Thus, at present average new home prices, only about $2,600 of the $60,000 new 
home price is influenced by the lumber producer, and since less than 40 percent of 


lumber cost is stumpage cost, less than $1,000 of the home price is affected by 
timber price. 


We will come back at one o’clock; otherwise, we will never get 
through with this. 
Mr. PETERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


_ 
4 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. YATES. We will go back on the record. 

Mr. AuCoin. Mr. Chairman, could I just make one inquiry based 
on the colloquy you had before we adjourned dealing with the 
percentage of cost on housing. 

The cost of an average house is what percentage of the entire 
mortgage? My feeling is that there has been a substantial increase 
in this percentage and I think you alluded to that in your remarks. 
Since we are dealing with a portion of 100 percent of the total cost, 
it seems to me since you have an explosion in interest rates you 
are going to be lessening the percentages for all of the other 
component costs of the house and therefore the lumber factor 
might be skewered artificially low because of this abnormal in- 
crease in interest rates. 

Mr. PETerson. Well, we have information on the average sale 
price of the house which went up six percent in 1979 and another 
15 percent during 1980. But if you add the increasing cost of 
interest, which probably went from 9 or 10 percent up to 14 per- 
cent, I cannot give you the exact numbers. It adds like $200 to $400 
a month additional onto payments. If you take that over the length 
of a mortgage, it is by far the biggest factor in the cost of housing. 

Mr. AuCoin. Making a comparison between that factor and the 
increased cost of housing, the letter the Chairman read from the 
gentleman from the timber company it would have to be said, 
would it not, that as interest rates have increased the share that 
that represents in the cost of the house is proportionately more. 
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| a Therefore the other component costs that go into the price of the 


house have been reduced in comparison. 

Mr. PETERSON. I have the impression that maybe Bingham was 
talking about the sale price of a house, I am not sure he was 
talking about increased cost of money over 30 years. I have a 
feeling that he was talking about the end price of a house. 

Mr. Yates. I thought the gentleman from the Weyerhaeuser 
Corporation was talking about the percentage which lumber is of 
the cost of a house and I would think as interest rates increase and 
the cost of the house increases that percentage goes down. 

Mr. AuCorn. It depends on what you are talking about in the 
price of home ownership. When I served on the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking Committee, I chaired a task force on that 
issue. As a percentage of the total cost of home ownership, interest 
rates obviously are a major part as they have increased as the 
other component costs that go into housing have decreased. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with that. That is what we had said. 

Mr. AuCorn. The point I am making, Mr. Chairman, is that 
lumber prices have been on the rise and to view them as only a 
small percentage in this climate of high interest rates may not be 
taking into account the real damage that lumber prices represent 
to the consumer. 

Mr. YATES. It is all right with me. I would have thought that the 
gentleman from the Weyerhaeuser Corporation would have been 
interested in showing as high a calculation as possible what that 
number is to the cost of a house but I was willing to accept his 
testimony on this. I assume that as the costs go up and as timber 
prices go up the amount of the cost of lumber that goes into the 
house will probably go up, too, but I am not sure the percentage 
goes up because other costs have increased, such as interest costs, 
the costs of labor, the costs of plumbing. Maybe we ought to get 
another calculation from Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. AuCorn. Or from some other source. 

Mr. Yates. Or from some other source. 

Mr. PETERSON. We have a chart showing those numbers over 
time, both in softwood and hardwood lumber prices. 

Mr. YATES. Is that part of your cards? 

Mr. PETERSON. We don’t have that with us but we can provide 
that for you. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

[The information follows:] 


Woop Propucts SHARE OF HOUSE PRICES 


In 1977, the National Association of Homebuilders estimated the cost of wood 
products, measured as a share of a new single family home, to be between 14 and 15 
percent. Based upon recent trends in the costs of wood products and the sale prices 
of new single family homes, the wood Products share is currently estimated to be 
about 13 percent. 


Mr. PETERSON. In round numbers, there are 11,200 board feet of 
softwood in the average house. If the price of lumber goes up one 
hundred dollars a thousand, that means that it costs $1,100 more 
for that house because of that lumber cost. There are also 5,400 
feet of plywood in an average house so you can easily see a $2,000 
to $5,000 change in the price of lumber for a house. We are talking 
about that kind of factor. 
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Mr. Yates. Let’s go back to the card game. 


1980 RPA PROGRAM UPDATE—EXHIBIT H 


Mr. Peterson. All right. I am not sure you have seen this chart 
before, Mr. Chairman. That was the long-term Resources Planning 
Act program that was sent out last spring. ‘As you recall, it had a 
high bound and a low bound at that time, which we called a 
slightly crooked wiener. The black line shows where we have been 
to date, including projecting 1982 on to the chart. The idea when 
the low bound/high bound came up was that the actual budget 
would be somewhere between the two. 

Congress, as you recall, last year in the Appropriation Act, basi- 
cally disapproved the low bound and approved the high bound. So 
we are no longer talking about a low bound/high bound. We are 
talking about the high bound as well as some additional direction 
in the Appropriation Act about improving the productivity of land 
and that the program was not high enough for timber for States, 
private forestry grazing and some other activities. 


CONGRESSIONAL MODIFICATION OF RPA—EXHIBIT I 


This is the RPA statement of policy as modified by the Congress, 
just some points out of it. It also calls for maintaining and enhanc- 
ing the productivity on forest lands, that we set a goal of being a 
net exporter of forest products by the year 2030, and increase the 
productivity for commercial timber lands in all ownership. 

Mr. Yates. Are we not an exporter now? 

Mr. Peterson. No, we are not. We are an importer. Last year | 
think the dollars just about evened-out between export and import 
for the first time. It also calls for looking at protection for fire, 
erosion, insects, disease, noxious weeds and stepping up that 
activity. 

As you know, we have had special programs in southern pine 
beetle and so on over the years; maintaining and enhancing range- 
SH providing 310 million animal-months of forage by the year 


GRAZING—EXHIBIT J 


Mr. Yates. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Peterson. That other graph shows that. 

Mr. BEASLEY. It is 310 million. 

Mr. Peterson. No, no. This is total. Don’t show national. Go back 
to the other chart we showed earlier. It is 100-and-some million. 

Mr. Yates. How do you propose to reach that goal? 

Mr. PETERSON. This is on all lands. 

Mr. Yates. On all lands? What do you mean, all lands owned by 
the Forest Service? 

Mr. Peterson. No, public and private. The RPA covers both 
public as well as private land and these goals apply to all land. 

Mr. Yates. As far as the committee and the Congress are con- 
cerned, we are dealing only with public lands, aren’t we? 

Mr. Peterson. No. You are appropriating money to provide tech- 
nical and some financial assistance to private landowners of the 
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forest and rangeland. In the range area it is primarily research, 
that is, making available research information. 

About 215 million AUMs at the present time. 

Mr. Yares. Is that for all lands, too, or is that just for your—— 

Mr. Peterson. No, that is all lands. 
ae YATES. Well, what is your goal for just the Forest Service 
ands‘ | 

Mr. Peterson. About 10 million AUMs is the short-range goal 
for national forest land. | 

Mr. YATES. Well, what is the Forest Service lands goal by 2030? 

Mr. PETERSON. Let’s see that chart. In 1990 it is a little over 10 
million as I remember that chart, by the year 2030 it goes to only 
10.6 at the program level. , 

You remember, we are only about 5 percent of the rangeland in 
national forests. 


RANGELAND 


Mr. YATES. Five percent of the rangeland? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have about 5 percent of the rangeland and we 
are providing a little over 3 percent right now of the forage. 

Mr. Yates. It is not much of an increase to go from 9.75 million 
to 10 million AUMs. 

Mr. Peterson. No, that is not a significant increase. I would 
have to tell you, Mr. Chairman, I think the range element of the 
RPA is probably the toughest one that we had to put together from 
an economic standpoint. It is very difficult to measure some of the 
non-forage aspects of improved rangeland. There is wildlife on 
those lands. Many of them are used for recreation and other pur- 
poses and we simply have not been able to capture that whole 
bundle of benefits from improved rangeland. 

We have a program under way right now with several universi- 
ties to try to improve the data base and the analytical base for our 
rangeland and that is being done cooperatively with BLM. 

This is one of the things that, in looking at the revised statement 
of policy, the range goal was particularly criticized as not being 
high enough. I think that is probably a valid criticism. Anyway, 
that is where we are now with the RPA statement of policy with 
the congressional modifications. 


MINERAL LEASES—EXHIBIT K 


An area of particular interest now is minerals and mineral leas- 
ing and permits. The green part of this block shows what we 
estimated as a part of the Resources Planning Act long-term pro- 
gram. The brown part above that is our revised estimate. We 
simply did not anticipate the full impact of the increased search for 
energy in this country brought about by higher energy prices and 
by decontrol. We substantially underestimated the minerals 
impact. That is the reason that we have a substantial increase in 
our budget, when we come to it, for minerals and energy. 


RECREATION VISITOR DAYS—EXHIBIT L 


If you remember the projection of increased recreation demand, 
this shows our estimate. By the year 1990 we will be having about 
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273 million recreation visitor-days of use on the national forests. As 
you would recognize, Mr. Chairman, the availability of national 
forests in the East close to population centers makes them a very 
favorite place for people to go during the current energy shortage. 
They may not be able to afford going cross-country but they can 
get to the Shawnee Forest in southern Illinois, the Wayne-Hoosier 
in Ohio and Indiana, or to the Allegheny in Pennsylvania, and so 
on. 

Mr. Yates. How are you going to get this expansion when your 
budget is being reduced? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, the budget is not being reduced in absolute 
numbers. It is being reduced over what we proposed. 

Mr. Yates. I thought there. was a $6 million cut. Yes, there is a 
decrease of $6.5 million and you are losing 93 positions, aren’t you? 

Mr. Peterson. The 1981 budget was $97 million; the 1982 budget 
is $99 million. However, I will have to admit that when you crank 
in inflation and put in the loss of YCC. and YACC, it will be a net 
reduction; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Well, isn’t part of your-test the number of positions 
you have? If you are losing 93 positions, thn there is no increase, is 
there? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Yatess. Are the 93 positions in recreation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What are you going to do, then? 

Mr. Peterson. We will have to shorten the season of use in some 
places. We will have to do less cleanup and other things less 
frequently in some areas. 

Mr. Yates. Will you use private contractors? 

Mr. Peterson. We are already doing that to a great extent. 

Mr. Yates. How much money is being saved as a result of losing 
the 93 positions? Very much? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, there is an $8.7 million reduction if you 
take the 1981 level and crank in inflation and then drop it back to 
where we are now, it is about $8.7 million. 

Mr. Yates. We will get to recreation later. Let’s finish the card 
game first. 

Mr. PeTErson. You have seen the one on range. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 


TIMBER SALE PROGRAM—EXHIBIT M 


Mr. PETERSON. This is one on timber. 

Mr. Yates. This is what Mr. AuCoin’s interest was. 

Mr. Peterson. This is what Mr. AuCoin was asking about earli- 
er. 
This shows an increase over time of national forest timber sales, 
and as I was mentioning earlier, dropping below 11.9 billion board 
feet is not being recommended. 

Mr. AuCorn. What was the figure in 1979? 

Mr. Peterson. It was 12.4 billion. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What was the figure the year before that? 

Mr. Peterson. The year before that it was 12.2, then 12.1, then 
Linthenagl i) 
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| _ Mr. AuCorn. Have we had a falling off_of the 12-plus figures over 
the last 3 years? 

_ Mr. Pererson. Since 1978. It was 12.2 in 1978 and it has held 
_ about 12.2. One year it was 12.4, and now back to 11.9. 

Mr. AuCorn. It dropped to 11.9 last year and now we are at 11.9 
again. 

_ Mr. Peterson. Right. 
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TIMBER PROGRAMS ON STATE AND PRIVATE LANDS—EXHIBIT N 


We do have some other programs that are directed toward trying 
to produce timber. This is timber produced as a result of the 
Sawmill Improvement program, to try to get sawmills to more 
_ efficiently manufacture logs, particularly in small operations. 

It also reflects the benefits from the Forestry Incentives pro- 
gram, planting more trees and encouraging people to harvest. That 
amounts to about 3.9 billion feet a year which is a substantial 
addition to the total timber supply. It is a particularly important 
addition to the total timber supply since it is primarily in the East 
where it is close to markets. It is in the East and the South. 

Mr. YATEs. What is the nature of that program? It is a coopera- 
tive program and you show it as resulting in 2 billion board feet in 
1980 and 2.1 billion in 1981 and 2.2 billion in 1982. Now how has 
that increased? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is increased by having more people participate 
in the Forestry Incentives program and more mills use the Sawmill 
Improvement program. 

Mr. Yates. What is the Forestry Incentives program? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is technical and financial assistance to pri- 
vate landowners to reforest their land and improve existing timber 
stands. Mr. Roget, who is our Deputy Chief of State and Private 
Forestry, is dying to tell you all about that program. 
ne Yates. Maybe we ought to finish the card game first, Mr. 

oget. 


IMPACTS OUTSIDE OF RPA—EXHIBIT O 


Mr. PETERSON. There are certain things that have happened 
since the Resource Planning Act program was sent forward, and I 
will just trigger those off. One is the Mount St. Helens eruption 
which has caused a lot of things to happen in the Pacific North- 
west, including the biggest salvage operation we have ever been 
involved in in one place. It includes about 3.2 billion feet of timber 
altogether on private and public land that was blown down by the 
volcano. 

Of that, about 1.6 billion is national forest timber, and we antici- 
pate salvaging about 770 million feet of that according to our 
preferred alternative in the draft environmental statement we just 
filed. It would be technically feasible to salvage 800-some million 
board feet but we are not proposing to salvage it all. Some of it is 
inaccessible. The cost would be very high for some of it and it 
would not really be a good idea to salvage. 

We are proposing to leave a core area as a geologic area in which 
we will remove only material that would block streams and that 
type of thing. 
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Then, of course, we have had the mineral and energy demand 
acceleration that I showed you where we have more requests for 


leases than we had anticipated, and finally the Alaska lands legis- 
lation. You probably remember that legislation set up a special 


fund in Alaska out of receipts that will provide 4.5 billion feet of 
timber per decade? 23 
Mr. YATES. Yes. 


OVERVIEW OF THE BUDGET—EXHIBIT P 


Mr. PETERSON. To give you quick an overview the President’s 
budget as related to us, payments to States from receipts amounts 
to about 12 percent of the budget; research about 6 percent; YCC is 
shown as zero there because it was there last year; construction 
about 28 percent; assistance to State and private landowners that I 
mentioned, about 3 percent; the national forest system about 51 
percent. 

I should point out that this is broken down the way the appropri- 
ation items are that you have up here but actually, most of the 
construction is in support of the national forest system, about 95 
percent of it. Also, most of the payments to States, virtually all of 
that comes from national forest receipts. Actually our budget is 91 
percent national forest, in that range. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 


DISPLAY OF RESEARCH BUDGET—EXHIBITS Q AND R 


Mr. PETERSON. This chart shows the research programs. It shows 
the percentage breakdown: about 27 percent is for insect and dis- 
ease research. We are trying to target research to specific things 
that we saw in the Assessment. For example, in extending and 
increasing the softwood timber supply that I mentioned earlier. 
How can you use more of the fiber that is already there? How can 
you use it more efficiently in a building? 

Eastern hardwoods provide a particular opportunity to increase 
the timber supply and serve as a substitute for softwoods, with 
about 5 billion board feet a year of hardwood growth, in excess of 
use. If we do not make that resource economically available over 
time that land will be diverted to other uses. In other words, the 
trees will be plowed down and it will be put to some other use 
unless there is an economic foundation for managing it. 

Rangeland rehabilitation, anadromous fish habitat, and water 
and air quality: this shows what part of our budget goes into these 
various things. 

Mr. YaTEs. Why water and air quality? 

Mr. Peterson. We are involved in trying to use fire to manage 
the forest ecosystem. There is a lot of prescribed burning to try to 
prepare seed beds and so on. In order to do that we have to 
understand what happens to the smoke, to manage smoke to meet 
the State laws and so on. 

In regard to water, we are looking at how we can do our job and 
not foul up the streams. That is watershed and air quality re- 
search. 


DISPLAY OF STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY BUDGET—EXHIBITS § AND T 


_ In State and private forestry, we have already showed you some 
_ of the things that happened, the increasing timber supply through 
_ things like the Forestry Incentives Program and the Sawmill Im- 
_ provement Program. We handle pest management on both Federal 
| and State and private lands through our State and private organi- 
_ zation. 

If Congressman McDade were here he would talk about the 
| gypsy moth or the spruce bud worm. Spruce bud worms are an 
_ international problem involving Canada. 

_ There is also the Rural Fire Protection and Control Program 
_ with the States. That is the oldest single cooperative program that 
_ we have, fire protection with the States. 

__ Then there is assistance in planning and management, primarily 
}) to help one State learn from what another State is doing, and help 
}) install modern systems that they might find useful. 


DISPLAY OF NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM BUDGET—EXHIBITS U AND V 


In the national forest system, you will notice that 56 percent of 
the total budget is related to timber sales and support costs; 19 
percent for fire protection, road and trail maintenance and other 
_ protection activities; 13 percent for soil and water range, wildlife 
and recreation; and 12 percent for reforestation and timber stand 
improvement. : 

The kinds of things that are pointed out in the RPA long-range 
program as we look at national forests is this intensified look at 
minerals, looking at land exchanges as a way to consolidate owner- 
ship and make it more efficient, and looking at timber manage- 
ment opportunities on the good sites. 


LAND EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. Yates. Is land exchange a viable alternative? How much do 
you do of that? 

Mr. PETERSON. We do quite a bit. 

Mr. YATES. Do you really? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. It is primarily done in the West. The biggest 
acreage tends to be done with larger landowners but we do small 
land exchanges with even small landowners. 

Mr. Yates. Do you do it on the basis of appraisals? 

Mr. PeTerson. Yes, we do it on the basis of an appraisal. It must 
be of equal value or cash equalization up to 25 percent but mainly 
) you can do that where you have a good land base, where you have 
some scattered land that you may want to get rid of, and you want 
to pick up some to consolidate. 

In 1980, for example, we expect to do about 140 cases and we will 
pick up about 75,000 acres and we will dispose of about 61,000 
| acres, 

Mr. Yates. Is that about average for each year? 
Mr. PETERSON. That is about average, yes. Actually it is a little 
| bit above 1978 but below 1976. 
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Mr. Yates. How valuable a device is this in connection with your 


land acquisition program? 


Mr. PETERSON. It is a very valuable device. It is not a cure-all, in — | 
that some people who have land do not want more land. They want 


cash and we cannot handle that situation. 
Mr. Yates. You are not going to have much cash. 


Mr. PErerson. However, it is a good device to trade land to _ 


somebody who wants other land. We are proposing a trade right — 


now, for example, in Roseburg, Oregon where we have about 9 
acres downtown and we propose to trade that for over 200 acres out 
in the forest. 

Mr. Yates. Who has the 9 acres downtown? 

Mr. PETERSON. We do. It was an old site that we acquired. It was 
given to us, actually, for research purposes, I believe from another 
agency that had it surplus. 

Anyway, it is a good vehicle to accomplish some consolidation. At 
times we get opposition, though, from the exchange where some- 
body who is next to national forest land that we want to get rid of 
maybe complains that they do notlike what might happen to the 
national forest land. Therefore, there is some controversy associat- 
ed with it at times. 


1982 BUDGET COMPARED TO 1981 


I went through these numbers with you earlier but this shows 
the total change in the Forest Service budget between 1981 and the 
revised 1981 budget. 

Mr. Yates. Have you lost $220 million? 

Mr. PETERSON. $220 million out of $2.2 billion, about 10 percent. 


REDUCTIONS IN LAND ACQUISITION FUNDS—EXHIBIT W 


: aa Yates. About 10 percent? Most of it from land and water 
unds’ 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, the Land and Water Conservation fund. 

Mr. Yates. How badly are you going to be hurt by that Land and 
Water Conservation Fund decrease? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I think that if we can complete the cases we 
have under way now, in other words, where we have signed op- 
tions, where we have made some good-faith commitments, I think 
if we can finish those and complete the cases that are in court, we 
could well get by with deferring major purchases for a few years, 
recognizing the inflation situation. 

Mr. Yates. What about the Lake Tahoe area? 

Mr. Peterson. We are hoping that the Burton-Santini bill which 
provide for the sale of land near Las Vegas and provides a special 
fund for Lake Tahoe will result in somewhere around $10 million 
for Lake Tahoe. Mr. Leisz is our resident expert on that. 

Mr. Yates. Why should you do that at Lake Tahoe alone? Why 
ae you do that in other parts of the country where you need 
and‘ 

Mr. Letsz. As far as the total package that was put together for 
Lake Tahoe, why, this was a special bill brought through by Con- 
gress that limits the sale of those lands to gain purchases at Lake 
Tahoe. It is a fairly good balance in that a considerable amount of 
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_ that purchase would be directed at the Nevada side of the Lake 
_ Tahoe basin and partly in California. 

_ The difficulty, of course, is that the way that bill is formed it will 
_ require appropriations. Simply the sale of land in Clark County, 
_ Nevada will not give us the funds for acquisition at Lake Tahoe 
_ and the money for that will have to be appropriated. 

iM Mr. Yates. There is nothing in the budget for it, is there? 

£ Mr. LeEtsz. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How much money do you need? 

. Mr. Letsz. Well, it was anticipated that the first year would run 
~ about $10 million. 

Mr. Yates. What are your other critical needs? I suppose we will 
go into that later. We had better finish. There are so many things 
we have to talk about after we get through with the card game. 

Mr. Peterson. Right. 

Mr. Yatss. We had better finish that first. 

Mr. Peterson. Okay. Let me mention one, though, that I do not 
want to mislead you on. That is, you remember the Elena Gallegos 
ranch outside of Albuquerque? 

Mr. Yates. Yes, in New Mexico. 

Mr. PETERSON. On the strength of what was considered a promise 
from somebody in the White House, which we did not know about, 
the city pledged their parking garage in good faith for that option 
on that ranch. 

Mr. YATES. Which White House? 

Mr. PETERSON. The previous White House. We had suggested 
that we were not at all sure we were going to get that but there 
was at least a feeling of a commitment, so the city took an option 
on the whole thing with the idea that we would buy at a value of 
$17 million or $18 million. I would not want to mislead you that 
there are not those kind of problems. 


LAND ACQUISITION COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Yates. How many such problems do you have? 

Mr. Peterson. We have somewhere around $50 million altogeth- 
er of problems of one kind or another where there were implied 
promises. 

Mr. Yates. There is no money in the budget for them? 

Mr. Peterson. Not currently. Well, we do not know. In the 1982 
budget, there is a $45 million item in there. It is yet to be deter- 
mined how much of that will be the Park Service and how much 
will be the Forest Service. 

Mr. YATES. Is that all the charts? 

Mr. Peterson. I think we are through with the charts. I am 
sorry it took so long for the charts. 

Mr. Yates. That is all right, it is understandable because there 
were sO many questions that the committee had. 

While we are thinking about it, tell us where you need the $50 
million. You need $10 million for Lake Tahoe; you need $17 million 
for the New Mexico piece. Where are the others? 

Mr. Peterson. There is a whole series of options that we have 
signed. Some of them are on the Appalachian Trail, for example. 
Some are in the Cascades. 

Mr. Yates. You had better give us that for the record. 
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Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir, we will. They are mostly small. There 
are none real large. a 
[The information follows:] | a 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION OPTIONS 


L&WCE options by acres Dollars Tracts Acres 
COMPOSILCS 8 5c cerscetecd: avai cases Seoichesh kei bee Pah eee ee es ee $9,732,000 88 17,662 
JUD Sateen ee eerie oa oe ae WY eee Sat S we Pere eS Rha 490,000 = 428 
Abfidlartivatte LOU ..ce.crccluaties cacti sask niente tee nate ee ee 325,000 8 356 
Witderness. Others ee eS ae se a ee ne ae ee 501,000 2 128 
BWCAW 5322: As, srtedh oadart taki o eh Or satus Rene OR SAL Ee 853,000 6 114 
Alpine EARRS;. tice tctone es ou Stren cknta a ease Ree eT STS MRE Se 57,000 4 ~— 128 
AlapanOonNRA Se isto Wen ok tenet eS Gee eee ees Se eae eee mee 245,000 “2 «6 
Mi> ROGeISt. 7 tac ec cotnaneedt ke tee ck em ee ae) 5,000 l 8 
SK~SR NRA cscecicctsow tks ccs Res decade tated Maine ck RS A 334,000 7 672 
ME-Slearwater-WSR is5. 5 «8a chek ese ok eat Re eee Re eran = 92,000 7 36 
Eneangered Species: <.,.:5 25.6, c.d-gccaneraaaas pear eag asa eu he ene 364,000 2 1,520 
UE Ee ee Sree et See Reem NT, A ee Se EE nie $12,998,000 132, 21,058 
Deliienees att tt ae Se ae ee ee $5,078,000..,..ccn, te ee 
Special areas: 
Elena“Gallepos 3.8 -8 se es Seek ead SR are TARE Be 19,200,000 l 7,461 
BARS GHG esac AOS Oa et er goer 10,000,000*. lo = Sane 
LCP ARES Boe Sate ed cca ates aiken ey nln a Sc $29,200,000 l 7,461 
Offers made: 
Appalachian Fraikiicsis2 tenses eee eee. en ae Ses Sis) eee 61,000 6 69 
Cascade Head SRA xs:.atceet. beh iatens ike 2 bi ee i a eS 1,,420,000 l 232 
SR-SR NAS sSeacsc leno sacs mete ataiics tenn ee eae a ae 118,,000 3 55. 
WIE Clearwater WSRe 3. Sata isting ae 148,000 16 174 
Flathead" WSR ;. nes .csnacai tec inate ee eon ree ay ee 1,375,000 11 973 
Total 2.5, 0:35 5... cot aa se Re OR eh: EE ee $3,122,000 37 1,503 
Grand: Total.ic...sin.g28 ete wigs Ae Seen emer i eral $50;398,000 ... ita. eee 


Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, the Explanatory Notes are put 
together with the research first, if you want to go in that order. 

Mr. YATES. Sure. . 

Mr. Prrerson. I will ask Dr. Buckman to move up with us. 

Mr. Yates. What great discoveries has Dr. Buckman made since 
last he came here? 

Mr. Peterson. I think that is a good opening question. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s put him on the defense immediately. 

Mr. Buckman. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. Prrerson. He wants to know what great discoveries you 
have made since last year, and you better have at least a dozen. 

Mr. Buckman. Mr. Chairman, last year we exhibited some of our 
utilization research. 

Mr. Yatss. Right. 

Mr. BucKMAN. This year, if the committee were disposed, we 
would like to emphasize the biological and the silvicultural side of 
our research program, that is, the actual growing of trees in the 
field. 


eer a ers 
’ Per Figs a eae 
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PRESS-DRIED PAPER 


Mr. PETERSON. However, first we are going to tell him about the 


 press-dried paper. 


Mr. YATES. Tell me about what? 

Mr. PETERSON. Press-drying paper. 

Mr. YATES. Press-drying paper? 

Mr. BuckMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think we have reported on this 
in the past but there have been significant new developments since 
we last mentioned this. It is a new way to form paper out of short- 
fibered tree species like the oaks and the other hardwoods. The 
paper thus formed is a substitute for paper made from softwoods. 
For example, one-eighth of all the wood fiber in the country goes 
into cardboard boxes. > 

Mr. Yates. One-eighth? That is a lot, isn’t it? 4 

Mr. Buckman. If we could make cardboard boxes out of hard- 
woods, we could liberate the softwoods for other purposes. The 
industry is very much interested in this technology and we think 
that they are setting up pilot plants to study how to make this 
kind of paper. 

Mr. YATES. How does this fit in with the Administration’s desire 
to have private enterprise take over more of the research and 
development? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. We think it fits very well, Mr. Chairman. We, the 
Forest Service, did much of the basic research on paper-forming 
processes, on bonding of fibers together. We have done this work in 
consultation with the forest products industries. They meet with us 
annually to talk over this process. They encourage us to continue 
the more basic research, and they are suggesting that they will 
take on the application side, building the full-scale paper machines 
to form that kind of paper. 

Mr. Peterson. I will give you a couple of numbers. If this process 
is put into full-scale use, it will make several million acres of 
hardwood in the East economically viable for making paper and 
will save the softwood materials that can go into housing. 

In the process, this press-drying system uses less energy which is 
one of the payoffs. Right now, there is a proposal in the next few 
months to try to recycle paper through it, to use recycled paper to 
see if we can get the required strength from recycled paper. The 
tentative indications are that we can. 

Therefore, if this proves to be feasible the way the pilot tests 
indiciate, it would be a whole new way of making paper in the 
United States. That is a major discovery or a major development. 

Now you are going to tell him about biological research, right? 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. BuckMAN. Mr. Chairman, could I use a chart? 

Mr. YATEs. Sure. 

Mr. BuckMAN. Mr. Chairman, the research that I would like to 
exhibit here represents more than half of the efforts that we do in 
our Forest Service research program. It is the kind of research that 
backstops our large, publicly managed forest lands but it also back- 
stops small private woodland owners. 
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What I would. like to characterize:here is what can be viewed as 
four generations in=the evolution of forest management. I would — 
‘like to use loblolly pine as the example here because loblolly pine, 
if it-is not now the most important forest type in the country it 
soon will be. , 

Mr. YATES. Who did the primary research on loblolly pine? Was 
it you or Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr. Buckman. We were in the research business a good many 
years before Weyerhaeuser. 

_ Mr. Yates. Over the weekend I saw on television that they were 
the initiators of the loblolly pine growth. 

Mr. BucKMAN. Weyerhaeuser has made important contributions 
to loblolly pine. 

Mr. Yates. Have they? 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes, and we collaborate with Weyerhaeuser on a 
number of studies. 


COOPERATION WITH FOREST INDUSTRY 


Mr. Yates. Tell me how that happens. What is the nature of that 
cooperation? 

Mr. BuckMaNn. Could I use an example from the West Coast? 

Mr. Yates. Why, of course you may. 

Mr. BuckMAN. A number of years ago some Weyerhaeuser offi-- 
clals visited our laboratory at Corvallis, Oregon. We were having 
some success in Corvallis at synthesizing sex attractants for in- 
sects. 

One of the problems that the Weyerhaeuser company had was a 
tip moth that was affecting ponderosa pine. Weyerhaeuser con- 
veyed some funds to us, I think it was about $40,000, and our 
scientists worked with the Oregon Graduate Center, and synthe- 
sized a sex attractant. 

Together, the Weyerhaeuser foresters and our folks in Corvallis, 
Oregon are testing this sex attractant in the ponderosa pine for- 
ests. This story is in one of their ads, by the way. The purpose of 
the sex attractant is to confuse the males so that they cannot find 
the females, and if they cannot find the females, there is no second 
generation. 

It appears that this is a very successful and low-cost way of 
avoiding the loss of height growth in ponderosa pine. 

Mr. Yates. The loss of what? 

Mr. Buckman. Height growth..When the insect bores down into 
the leader, the leader may only-be approximately 6 inches, but if 
ata at is not there, the height growth will be approximately 18 
inches. 

Mr. YaTEs. You mean he is so busy looking for the female he 
does not look for the pine? 

Mr. Buckman. He needs to find the female before the female 
finds the pine. 

Mr. YartEs. I see. 

Mr. Buckman. That is an example, Mr. Chairman, of that kind 
of cooperation with industry. 

Mr. YATES. How many insect species does that affect? 

Mr. BucKMAN. Just one. The sex attractant is specific to that one 
insect. 
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[ 
Mr. YATES. Which insect is that? ~——-~—__ 
Mr. BuckMaAN. It is a pine shoot moth. | 
I know the common name but I do not know the scientific name. — 


ADVANCES IN LOBLOLLY PINE RESEARCH—EXHIBIT X 


Mr. Chairman, Returning to our loblolly pine research, there are 
a number of collaborators in this kind of research, This forest type 
covers nearly 80 million acres and that is why it is going to be the 
most important single forest type in the country. 

At the time we first entered these forests, and that was back 
around the turn of the century, the average yield, the average 
annual growth per acre was probably in the neighborhood of about 
75 cubic feet per acre but there is a lot of variation depending on 
how old the forest was when the first entry was made. For loblolly 
pine this was done, again, 50 or more years ago. 

The next generation of management is when you work with the 
natural forest itself, and here simply by maintaining stocking and 
by having rotation ages, that is, cutting intervals that are close to 
optimum, for loblolly pine we can raise that annual growth up to 
as much as 140 cubic feet per acre. 

When we go into plantations, we have better control of spacing, 
we have thinning practices and other cultural techniques of that 
kind and we can gain another 16 or so feet up to 156 cubic feet per 
acre per year. 

Now the next generation, the fourth generation is really the one 
that has been so successful in agriculture. This for forestry is the 
equivalent of hybrid corn or the “green revolution” for wheat and 
rice and so forth. It is this generation of activities that use vegeta- 
tion control, insects and disease control, genetics, thinning, drain- 
age and irrigation where that is appropriate, and fertilization. 

Our evidence would suggest that we are already marching along 
this trajectory, this pathway for loblolly pine with experimental 
plots getting as much as 200 cubic feet per acre per year. 

Now these are experimental plots, still not wide-scale application 
but that is coming. What one has to recognize is that loblolly pine 
covers nearly 80 million acres and not all of the acres are well- 
stocked. They have roads and wetlands and things of that sort. 

This is what has actually happened on those 80 million acres. 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH—EXHIBIT Y 


In the mid-1950s, the loblolly pine type was growing about 43 
cubic feet per acre per year; in 1962, 53 cubic feet; in 197 0, about 66 
cubic feet per acre; and in 1977, about 75 cubic feet per acre as this 
technology was implemented. 


LOBLOLLY PINE ON PRIVATE LANDS 


Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, I probably should point out that 
almost all of that loblolly pine is on private land so it is not only 
necessary to have this research but it is necessary to have the 
information available through State and private forestry and ex- 
tension services. 

siti Yates. Why is that so? Why on private lands? Why not on 
yours: 


80-6370 =—81 — 214 
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Mr. PeTersON. Well, we just do not have much loblolly pine on 
our national forests. 

Mr. Yates. In the East and South? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have a little, but of the 80 million acres of 
loblolly in the United States, I would hazard a guess that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 5 to 10 million acres at the most is 
on national forests. I am sure that in excess of 70 million of that 80 
million is private land. 

Mr. Buckman. As Chief Peterson said, much of the technology to 
increase growth of loblolly pine is already available, not all of it 
but a good deal of it. Therefore, the educational programs, the 
technical assistance programs in State and private forestry, the 
work of the county extension agent or the technical forester for 
private industry can move us up fairly rapidly. However, there is a 
very substantial educational job to move these growth rates up. 


RESEARCH ON OTHER FOREST TYPES—EXHIBIT Z 


We have a research strategy that goes with most of the major 
forest types in the country and I have a few examples here. Actual- 
ly, there are about 40 major forest types in the country. For Doug- 
las fir, this growth is about what we can expect with the first 
entry, this is what the managed natural stand will do, this is what 
plantations will do and this is what intensive culture will do. 

This is sitka spruce, which is still a somewhat faster-growing tree 
but of fairly limited range; ponderosa pine, which grows in the 
West; white fir, which grows in the high-altitude mountains of the 
West; red pine, which is a New England and Lake States species. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT OF HARDWOOD GROWTH—EXHIBIT AA 


On this chart we have hardwoods: eastern cottonwood, probably 
the fastest-growing tree in the country, and very substantial gains 
can come in eastern cottonwoods from plantation management and 
from genetics and fertilization; yellow poplar, a very valuable tree 
for construction material; mixed oaks, of great interest in the 
country because there is so much of it and the volumes are increas- 
ing. 

The growth rates on mixed oaks and some of the other hard- 
woods are not very fast by comparison with other hardwoods but 
the thing about the oaks is that there are great opportunities for 
quality improvement. The least valuable cubic foot of oak is worth 
only about one-fiftieth as much as the most valuable cubic foot, so 
it is quality increase that is important here. 

In summary, research of this accounts for something like 50 or 
60 percent of our program. It is the biological side of the research 
activity. 

Mr. Pererson. In our looking at this, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to meet these increasing needs on the same or a smaller land 
base it is fairly obvious we have to be able to grow more on that 
land base as well as use it better. Therefore, we think the research 
investment is one of the best investments we are making to help 
with long-term productivity. If we use up our research capital it 
will take a while to replenish it. 
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ACID RAIN RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. How much money are you putting into acid rain 
research? 

Mr. BuckMANn. About $800,000. 

Mr. Yates. To do what? 

Mr. Buckman. It is to maintain a series of monitoring stations, 
Mr. Chairman, at several locations in the country. 

Mr. Yates. Is Interior doing this kind of work, too? 

Mr. BuckMAN. Yes, sir, some of the Interior agencies are. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I might correct that. They are participating 
in the monitoring. The net that has been put out covers all kinds of 
lands, and they are participating in the monitoring net. 

Mr. Yates. How do you work with EPA? 

Mr. Peterson. We have an interagency committee on acid rain 
that also works with Canada, where there are some major ques- 
tions. 

Mr. YATEs. Canada is really complaining about this, aren’t they? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. There will be a state-of-the-art 
publication out in the next couple of months that tries to pull 
together all that we know about acid rain from a scientific stand- 
point. It has been done by a work group involving the United 
States and Canada. The publication will at least say, “Here is what 
we know about it from a scientific standpoint,” to serve as a basis 
for policy discussions. 

We are fortunate that some of the research done on acid rain 
goes back about 10 years or so, so that we do have in at least some 
places information that has been tracked over time. 

Mr. Yates. Is EPA taking the lead on acid rain research? Who is 
taking the lead on that? 

Mr. PETERSON. There is the interagency committee that is work- 
ing on it. There are different agencies that have the lead on differ- 
ent parts of it. 

Mr. Yates. Who is pulling it all together? 

Mr. Peterson. USDA is chairing a technical group that is pull- 
ing together all that we know about acid rain from the technical 
standpoint. 

Mr. Buckman. A major coordinated plan, Mr. Chairman, is being 
prepared as part of the synfuels bill of last year. 


FIRE AND ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES RESEARCH 


Mr. YATES. You are losing about $579,000 from the Carter budget 
request in connection with your fire and atmospheric sciences re- 
search. How much will that hurt you, if any? 

Mr. Buckman. This research, Mr. Chairman, refers to prescribed 
burning studies on Western rangelands. Fire is one of the tools 
that we can use for range rehabilitation. Fire is used to first 
remove the undesirable vegetation, then it is followed by seeding 
with appropriate grasses. 

We also have a little work in air quality research related to fire 
and atmospheric sciences. 
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PRESCRIBED BURNING 


Mr. Yates. What are the advantages of a burn for rangeland 
improvement? 

Mr. BuckMaNn. Many of the undesirable plants are sensitive to 
fire, and they come in in the absence of fire or associated with 
heavy grazing. Fire is an inexpensive way to remove those plants, 
destroy them, then follow by grass reseeding. 

Mr. Yates. Does fire hurt the soil? 

Mr. BuckKMAN. No. 

Mr. YATES. You are going to postpone development of prescribed 
burning techniques for a while? 

Mr. BucKMAN. For Western rangelands, yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Because of the lack of funds? | 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YATES. Does that mean you are going to use more herbi- 
cides? 

Mr. BuckMAN. We will use what herbicides are approved, and we 
will probably also use mechanical equipment for removing undesir- 
able plants. f 

Mr. Yates. How much of the $579,000 will you actually be 
saving, then? These are going to cost you something, aren’t they? 
Will you be saving much money, really? You have to do the work, 
don’t you? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, again most of this rangeland is not national 
eet or even public rangeland. Quite a bit of it is private range- 
land. . 
Mr. Yates. Does that mean you are going to let them spend the 
money? 

Mr. PETERSON. The private landowner will have to spend the 
money, yes, sir. 

Mr. YATES. He is not going to like that, is he? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, there is some technology available already. 

Mr. Yates. This is not something new so you are moving on to 
other fields to conquer. 

Mr. Peterson. No. We had a proposal to do some more work in 
Western range prescribed burning because we believe it will save a 
lot of money if we had research data to back it up. It will take 
some time and it is an item that we deferred from the 1982 budget. 


FOREST INSECT AND DISEASE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. Yates. You are losing $600,000 from your Forest Insect and 
Disease Research. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. How badly will this hurt you? 

Mr. Buckman. This will postpone work, Mr. Chairman, on some 
of the Western bark beetles, on an oak wilt problem in the South, 
and some work on wood deterioration in storage yards. 


EXPORT OF OAK LOGS 


Mr. Yatess. Will that have any impact on the export of oak logs? 
Mr. Buckman. It could, Mr. Chairman. Each year we export 
about $100 million of oak logs to Western Europe and one of the 
concerns is that a disease in this country may be transmitted 
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there. It is called “oak wilt”. The amount that was contained in the 
Carter budget was about $50,000. We will search for alternative 
ways to get that job done if it is necessary. 

Mr. YATES. What do you mean, by research? 

Mr. BuckKMAN. Yes, sir. The research here involves the use of 
fumigants on the logs before they are put into the holds of ships so 
that the pathogen is destroyed before it leaves the country. 


SOFTWOOD AND HARDWOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr. YATES. Do you have figures which would show the actual 
private forest acreage being managed for softwood production and 
hardwood production? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. We have information on private ownership of 
commercial forest land. 

Mr. Yates. Does this also tell who owns the land, the size of the 
holdings and the condition of them? 

Mr. PETERSON. The category of ownership and size of holdings is 
included. 

Mr. YATES. Do you want to put that in the record? 

Mr. PETERSON. I sure will. There are about 7 million private land 
owners. We can give you the details. 

Mr. YatEs. All right. | 

[The information follows:] 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF Forest LAND 


Forest Service surveys show the following breakdown of private ownership of 
softwood and hardwood acreages in the United States as of January, 1977 (million 
acres): 


Hard- 

Softwood ig 
a a AS IEE SER ee ane Reet ee ELS Se dae i 37 32 
EL USER oS aa ak ER Bs gs Sn Ie Sey oe es 79 199 
a tts ti ae ah Fh teen ead ded Ad Ae epi Real one a 116 231 


The following three tables show the distribution of forest acreage by owner type, 
Owner occupation, and size of holding. The source of this information is the 1978 
Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service landownership survey and the 1977 
Soil Conservation Service national resource inventory. 


TYPE OF LANDOWNER—DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST LAND OWNERSHIP UNITS AND ACRES OWNED BY 


OWNER TYPE 
Acres Ownership units 
Type of owner la 
Million Percent Thousand Percent 
NINE Rca wre ee ce ee Gh ay... 96.9 29.1 3,326 42.9 
ee nt, gate es on. ele RE OV SSAL Cth! ola ee 86.6 26.0 3,467 447 
eS SS. oe NY eho iecr) lo 28.4 8.5 376 48 
i SESS) EMSRS SS TS OSD 8 1 8 ee A 7.4 2.2 107 1.4 
NGI SR) bt Ce) EE en rr 11.6 3 36 Ae 
he 2 hl IS RR Sed alt a i eda 89.5 26.9 199 2.6 
rae koi t,t... 20). OM ON T70:.. AG ol. 12.2 3.6 234 3.0 
ST ee ea ea eee eer ae Eee ae a 2 12 l 


cua aaa. 0s TT) RS ies, el 6 Osan AOS © mee DN 333.1 100.0 7,757 100.0 
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OCCUPATION.—DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST LAND OWNERSHIP UNITS AND ACRES OWNED BY 


OCCUPATION 
Acres Ownership units 
Occupation pete see ee EY ee a eee 
Million Percent Thousand Percent 

Farmers sce art RP RI Sir Cae 8 EN SS Se ak 54.3 24.8 520 7.2 
White Collarcc... Seer tas.c.cheee tence ct ket, fee See ee 49.1 22.4 2,185 30.1 
Blue collars: (4..Ai cece eae, 2 SE FOSS Se Te Se Pana 36.4 16.6 1,673 23.1 
Retired a. o:.... 63a hs a et Se 3 ee oe ee eee 46.7 21.4 1,765 24.3 
Other So tos aeccke cade oe Paes Reaver tae paket alee 11.5 5.3 436 6.0 
NO. YOSDONSE a ccstsit stoma Semmace oe cae ca Perens Ra ee eS ee 20.9 9.5 674 9.3 
Subtotal: 52 Shoe 5 aoe Oe ee Ske See He eee ae 218.9 100.0 7,253 100.0 
Corporations, estates ef cetera #23 ice) Pee Sere iene Jerid 14.) 37 3.ee ee 504 ~ A ee 
MOLDS ince constvccesnsantohp aot eee a ee 33. Bi Rae LHipits 


SIZE OF HOLDING—DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST LAND OWNERSHIP UNITS AND ACRES OWNED BY SIZE 


OF HOLDING. 

Acres Ownership units 
Size of holding—acres . Pi See 

Million Percent Thousands Percent 

LOSS tare eas oe Serotec ng lend ee ee 11.0 3.3 pier 713 
10 to:49%.....2 ec eee ee at eek wee er eee 28.1 8.4 1,164 15.0 
90: 10°99 5. «instead tee dt Sateen ie eel eae a oi 32.9 9.9 465 6.0 
TOO, 10, A992 ccisnsiiee tod cadi de sacteac lat. «See een ene ees 102.6 30.8 538 6.9 
500 to LK adh Cente kee by oh ME ORNS diameter Mi LSA dees 63.3 19.0 59 8 
O00: ali VEL ins. ote tecsescteat th tar eee eae 95.2 28.6 4 1 
lola. Sr SOM... tee eel. Ares ihe a 100.0 7,757 100.0 


1 Less than .05 percent. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCE EVALUATION 


Mr. Yates. What are the total requirements for rangeland evalu- 
ation? 

Mr. PeTerson. Are you talking about the renewable resources 
evaluation items? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. This is the work that I mentioned before on 
trying to do a better job of evaluating the economics of range 
management, trying to capture all the benefits for the nonforage 
resources. We consider that a high-priority kind of research. It 
would take longer to complete that research. We have some on- 
going research now and it would just take longer to complete it at 
this budget level. 

Mr. Yates. What effect will this have in the South, particularly 
your productive forest land that is now being converted to hard- 
wood? 

Mr. Peterson. The most effective thing to do in the South, of 
course, is to get people to take advantage of some of the tax 
incentives that were passed last year and other programs to actual- 
ly reforest that land rather than let it come back in hardwoods. 
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RENEWABLE RESOURCE ECONOMICS 


Mr. Yates. What do you propose to do with the renewable re- 
source economics activity? 

Mr. BuckMaANn. Mr. Chairman, our economics research evaluates 
the consequences, the payoff from a whole series of forest and 
rangeland practices. It is the program that helps guide the most 
efficient investment of dollars both in public and in private land. It 
is a program that examines market mechanisms for the distribu- 
tion of forest products, both domestically and internationally. It 
looks into the consequences of forest land tax policy and things of 
that sort. 

Mr. PETERSON. Recently that unit made an analysis of what 
would happen if you banned exports on the West Coast, for exam- 
ple, on economics and international trade. They put together the 
models that can examine those questions. 


SEALED BIDS VERSUS ORAL BIDS 


Mr. YATES. Yes, but one of the things you discovered as a result 
of this research was that sealed bids got you more money than oral 
bids. Have you converted to sealed bids? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have a mixture of oral and sealed bids. 

Mr. Yates. Why do you use oral bids? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, you might remember the controversy a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Yates. I remember the long discussion we had last year. 

Mr. PETERSON. You have quite a few sales that, unless you have 
oral bidding, you end up with a situation where a speculator comes 
in and just picks up the sale. Nobody knows anything about it until 
it is all over. There is that kind of sophisticated pirating that can 
go on with a local company. 

Mr. YATES. Why can’t you require qualifications for participating 
to prevent this kind of pirating from happening? 

Mr. Peterson. Oral bidding actually is a mixture of sealed bid- 
ding and oral bidding. Everybody has to submit a qualifying bid of 
at least the appraised value as a basis for oral bidding, and then 
the oral bidding starts above that number. That is what we are 
currently doing in many places. 

Mr. Yates. Isn’t it true that if you had all sealed bidding you 
would make more money? 

Mr. PETERSON. I am not 100 percent sure of that. You probably 
would on small sales. The data is a little bit mixed on that subject. 

Mr. YATES. Do you want to furnish the committee with the data? 
You say one of the studies contains it. Is it a study of national 
forest timber sales? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. That was a study, I believe, about four years 
ago and that was mostly on small sales. We do not, as a standard 
practice, require sealed bids on most small sales. Sealed bids are 
mostly in the East, and we use sealed bids for these. 

[The information follows:] 


ORAL BIDDING VERSUS SEALED BIDDING 


The results of an analysis by Alfred A. Wiener, former Chief Appraisal Officer for 
the Forest Service, now retired, were published in the June 1979 issue of the 
Journal of Forestry. The title of the article was ‘Sealed Bids or Oral Auctions: 
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Which Yield Higher Prices?” The conclusions are summarized in the article abstract 
as follows: 

“When National Forest timber is sold by sealed bid, prices tend to be higher than 
in sales by oral auction. This conclusion is derived from analyses of 1977 data from 
seven Forest Service Regions (or zones)—all west of the Mississippi River—where 
both sales methods were used. The differential was greater for larger sales than for 
small, and greater in Regions where timber processors are numerous or where one- 
bid sales are common. The primary analysis was in terms of overbids, i.e., prices in 
excess of the Forest Service appraised values; but comparisons of net and gross 
stumpage prices yielded the same conclusions. There was no strong indication that 
dependent mills changed their bidding patterns, or lost their timber supply, when 
sealed bids were used.” 


WATERSHED RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. Watershed research is being hurt by about half a 
million dollars. | | 

Mr. BuckMAN. It will postpone some work, Mr. Chairman. It will 
stretch out some work on water augmentation and avalanche fore- 
casting in the mountainous West and it will postpone some special- 
ized studies on the Eastern slopes of the Cascades in Oregon and 
Washington. “ 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any other research that is related to 
clearcutting, other than that? 

Mr. BuckMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Therefore, these funds are not needed for that? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. This research is specific to that climate and that 
part of the country. 


EFFECT OF MINERALS EXPLORATION ON WATER QUALITY 


Mr. Yates. You are stepping up mineral activity on forest lands. 
What impact will this have on the production of good water? 
Mr. Buckman. It will have very little impact on the production 
of water. It could have some consequences on the quality of water. 
Mr. Yates. Yes. That is what I am interested in right now. It 
could have some bad consequences. 

Mr. BuckKMAN. Yes, sir, it could. 

Mr. Yates. How do we protect against that? 

Mr. Peterson. I think one of the fortunate things, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the Surface Environment Mining Program, the so- 
called SEAM program that this committee was instrumental in 
helping fund several years ago, has helped provide a significantly 
improved scientific base for stabilization of disturbed lands. That 
was a program that began about seven or eight years ago and has 
provided a substantial amount of information on how to rehabili- 
tate disturbed lands. We continue a small effort in that in this 
budget, $2.2 million. 

Mr. Yates. Shouldn’t there be a greater effort in this respect? I 
am concerned about protecting the quality of the water. As you 
open up your lands to greater mining, what steps are you taking to 
protect whatever water those lands generate? 


SUPERVISION OF MINERAL PERMITS 


Mr. Peterson. Each operating plan or permit contains stipula- 
tions on the protection of watercourses and on measures to reha- 
bilitate the surface. 
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Mr. Yates. How will you know whether the permittee is follow- 
ing those requirements? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, there is a certain amount of on-the-ground 
checking of what is happening. 

Mr. YATES. By whom? 

Mr. PETERSON. Depending on who is administering; if it is nation- 
al forest land it would likely be by us. USGS does supervision of 
some operations on private land. 

Me YaTEs. You do not have enough people to supervise it, do 
you: 

Mr. Peterson. Well, in the 1982 budget we are going to have to 
shift some more people and we have to increase money in the 
budget for the minerals activity. 

Mr. Yates. How are you going to be able to use your people if 
you are losing 129 people from your force? How are you going to be 
able to police this kind of activity? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, you mentioned earlier that we have fewer 
people in recreation, we have fewer people in some other parts of 
the operation. | 

Mr. Yates. You are just going to have fewer people. 

Mr. Peterson. We will have to begin shifting some of those 
people. We will be doing less land acquisition. We will have to use 
some people that used to do land acquisition for that kind of 
activity. We will have to adapt our organization to this new impact 
of the budget. 


WORK FORCE FOR MINERALS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Yates. Tell me how it works? Here you have a national 
forest out West. Pick out a national forest. You open it up for 
mining, or it is open for mining anyway? 

Mr. PETERSON. Right. 

Mr. Yates. How are you going to expedite that? As I remember 
one of your charts, the number of permits is going to increase 
dramatically, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. No, not overall. We are increasing it for people 
related to minerals. We are adding about 80 person-years. 

Mr. Yates. What is a person related to minerals? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is a person that is working on either review 
of a lease application or supervision of what is happening. We plan 
to put about 85 additional person-years into that activity. 


BACKLOG OF MINERAL LEASE APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Yates. Do you have a backlog of leases now? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How big a backlog? 

Mr. PETERSON. We receive about 24,000 lease applications a year 
and we have a backlog of around 10,000, I think. 

Mr. Yates. Ten thousand out of twenty-three thousand? 

Mr. Peterson. No. We get about 23,000 per year. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a 10,000 backlog of applications? 

Mr. Peterson. A seven thousand backlog. 

Mr. Yates. Which is made up of applications covering how many 
years? Just one year? 
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Mr. PETERSON. Well, some of them are older than that because 
we were waiting to clear the roadless area question. We are trying 
now to clear leases in two months where we have completed land 
management plans, but they run from two months to a couple of 
years. 

Mr. Yates. Here we are, Minerals Program, minerals, leases and 
permits, 1980 RPA projection and revised estimates. In 1980 you 
have had 21.5 applications. 

Mr. PETERSON. Right. 

Mr. Yates. That was increased in 1981 to 22.1; in 1982 it is going 
up to 25.3; in 1985 it is going up to 40.0. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is our projection. 

Mr. Yates. That is the applications, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. Applications for leases. 

Mr. Yates. How do you handle that workload with fewer people? 


ADJUSTMENT OF WORK FORCE 


Mr. PETERSON. We are proposing-to put 85 person-years of addi- 
tional work into minerals next year. 

Mr. Yates. Where are you going to take them from? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, we will take them out of some of the other 
activities that are reduced like land acquisition and recreation. 

Mr. Yates. How are you going to take them out of recreation 
when you are losing 93 people from recreation? 

Mr. PEeTEerson. No, we will move those people over from recrea- 
tion to minerals. 

Mr. YATES. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Pererson. We also will be using fewer people in managing 
the YCC, so it will be an internal adjustment which in some cases 
means some retraining. 

Mr. Yates. After you get through with all this do-si-do-ing of 


your people are you still going to be 139 people short of what you 
were previously? 


Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. What are you going to do about the vacant chairs? 

Mr. PETERSON. There are two things that we will do. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know how the others, who have come in to 
testify, have responded to the same question? “Mr. Chairman, we 
are going to have to get smarter.” 

Mr. PErerson. I was going to say there are three things we are 
going to have to do. One will have to include getting smarter. The 
other is that when we lose some people from one activity, we will 
hire somebody back to work in another activity. We have, for 
example, over the last 10 years, added a considerable number of 
geologists and those kinds of people working on minerals. 

Mr. Yates. Are they going to process your applications? 


MINING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Peterson. They will be working on processing applications. 

Mr. Yates. Who is going to look at what the miners are doing 
out on the land? 

Mr. Peterson. That is primarily done by people at our district 
level, the District Ranger and his force. 
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Mr. Yates. How big will his force be? Is he going to keep the 
same force? 

Mr. PETERSON. He is going to have to take some people that he 
previously used to supervise YCC or to do recreation supervision, 
and they are going to be out supervising mineral activities. 

Mr. YaTEs. What happens if Congress decides to give you the 
money for YCC? 

Mr. PETERSON. If we should get the YCC money, we will have to 
make another internal shift to cover that. That is the way the real 
world works. You have to use the people you have. 

Mr. Yates. I have never been in your real world out there so I do 
not know how it works but sitting in this unreal world, it seems to 
me that you have only so many pawns to move on the board. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct, and in all fairness it will be more 
difficult in the East and the South. In the East and South we have 
large human resource programs. The mineral activity is taking 
place to some degree in the East but to a large extent in the West, 
so we will have to transfer people across regions. 


PERMIT COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Yates. How are you going to protect Mr. AuCoin’s water out 
in his forest if you are going to permit miners to come in and open 
up mines there? 

Mr. Peterson. We will do it by good stipulations on the permit 
and also supervision of the permit. 

Mr. Yates. You know that they do not read the permit once they 
sink the shaft. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, we have had reasonably good success on 
compliance with permits. 

Mr. YATES. You have? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Anyway, I would not minimize the problem in making a shift of 
people that were doing land acquisition in the East to areas of high 
minerals impact such as Utah. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. Yates. How much of a problem is water pollution in your 
forests? 

Mr. Prrerson. It is always a concern when you are in steep 
country and on unstable soil so you simply have to have a fairly 
good level of compliance with good practices. That is true on 
timber sales, on mining claims, mineral leases and so on. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a program for protecting the lands from 
overmining? How will you know what the limits of your forest 
acreage are? How will you know the limits of your forest acreage 
for mining? 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


Mr. PEeTerson. With reference to the watershed research that we 
looked at a while ago, we are trying to model certain watersheds in 
some places to look at the cumulative impact of certain kinds of 
activities on those watersheds. We have quite a bit of information 
on that but not as much in some places as we would like. It is not 
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the effect of one thing in the watershed, it is the cumulative effect 
of many things in the watershed. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to open your watersheds to mining? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, in my use of the term “watershed” every 
forest is a watershed. 

Mr. Yates. Then you are going to open up the watersheds to 
mining. 

Mr. PETERSON. They are open now. 

Mr. YaTEs. They are open now and you are going to stimulate 
more mining out there. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are not stimulating. It is being stimulated by 
the search for minerals. 

Mr. Yates. How do you protect against the overmining? Do you 
have limits? 7 

Mr. Pererson. We have limits that we specify in the operating 
plans, yes. 


MINING APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Yates. Yes, but that is not what I mean. Do you have limits 
on the number of applications per acre, for example? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, let me point out that when we issue a lease 
or a prospecting permit, a company may look around on several 
thousand acres and either find nothing or find it in one of more 
different spots. There are two phases of this: one is that you look at 
the leases themselves, but the more important place to look is on 
the specific operating plan for a specific area. In other words, if 
there has been something found it is in a particular location and 
this is the development that is proposed. At that point you have to 
be sure that the development is handled carefully. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. Yates. I asked you a few moments ago about whether or not 
the pollution of the water is a problem. I do not remember your 
response. Did you say it was a problem, or it is a major problem, or 
is it growing, or is it lessening? 

Mr. PETERSON. It can be a problem. 

Mr. Yates. Is it a problem? 

Mr. PETERSON. In some locations, yes. 

Mr. Yates. Where is it a problem? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is a problem where access is difficult and where 
you have erosive soils that you have to get through, so you have to 
use great care in putting the roads in. It is a problem where there 
is a lot of overburden that has to be disposed of to get to the 
mineral site. Each one of those has to be worked out as a particu- 
lar problem. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any complaints from any people or 
municipalities or governmental organizations in any of the States 
as to the deterioration of the water as a result of activity in the 
forest lands? 

Mr. PetTerson. Not a great deal at this point. There is some 
concern for some old, abandoned mine tailings that had uranium in 
them and they are radioactive, and this type of thing. 

Mr. YaTEs. Where is that? 
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Mr. Peterson. In Colorado, for example, Utah. 

Mr. Yates. Yes, that is where your tailings would be. 

Mr. Peterson. It is mostly orphan mines that have been aban- 
doned that are a problem. Current mining activity is being done to 
a standard where we do not get that many complaints of the 
handling of erosion. 

Mr. Yates. Does any pollution exist as a result of timber activity 
on your lands? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, technically there is some increase in sedi- 
mentation in a watershed any time you do anything. 

Mr. YATEs. What about the use of the small mills? 

Mr. Peterson. The disturbance in the watershed comes about 
from not only the timber harvesting but from the access roads that 
are associated with it. In planning our timber sales, we have an 
interdisciplinary team to look at the timber sale in terms of both 
the prescription of the harvest, as well as where the roads should 
be located, how the roads should be built, and what stipulations are 
necessary to protect the watercourses. Each live watercourse is 
indicated on the map with a certain prescription to be followed. 

The big problem is really just seeing that it happens in practice. 
The contractual requirements are pretty good at the present time. 


MINERAL PROGRAM EXPANSION 


Mr. Yates. Do you see any problems in connection with the 
expansion of your minerals program? 

Mr. Peterson. Sure. I see some problems but I do not think they 
are insurmountable. 

Mr. YATES. What problems do you see? 

Mr. Pererson. I see problems of working closely to get the access 
located well in the area so it does not do a lot of damage to the 
country. I see problems of disposing of excess material from certain 
mines. However, I do not see any problems that cannot be resolved 
in most cases. 


AVAILABLE PERSONNEL FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Yates. How do you know whether the problems are being 
resolved? You do not have any people to look at it, really. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, we have some people to look at it and we 
are putting more people into that effort. 

Mr. YatEes. How many acres of land will your people have to 
supervise here? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have 190 million acres of land, but mineral 
activity is not occurring in the entire area. 

Mr. YatEs. How many people do you have? How many rangers 
do you have to look at the 190 million acres? 

Mr. Peterson. We have about 22,000 permanent, full-time people 
of all kinds. 

Mr. Yates. Of all kinds? Including the 20,000 in Washington? 

Mr. Peterson. We only have between 4 and 5 percent of our 
people in Washington. I am happy to say we try to keep them lean 
and mean. 

Mr. Yates. OMB is helping you, isn’t it, by making you leaner? 
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Mr. Letsz. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could enter the mineral 
one? Within the last year, I have looked at mineral operations in a 
number of the States. 

Mr. YATEs. Good. Tell us about them. 

Mr. Letsz. I have been in Colorado, Idaho and Utah, where hard- 
rock mining, energy-related mining, and coal activities are under- 
way. 

Mr. YATEs. Yes. 

Mr. Letsz. There is no question that our people are being hard- 
pressed to keep up with the applications and the pressures that are 
on them to respond to those new developments, the exploration as 
well as the actual mining itself. 

We are finding with the geologists on hand, and with the profes- 
sionals we have hired, our people have become very skilled in 
water and soil management, vegetation management. We are get- 
ting exceptionally fine response from responsible companies in car- 
rying out those jobs. They want to show us that they can be good 
stewards of the lands. : 

With the increase in mineral activity, both funding and person- 
nel will be hard-pressed but we think that we can do a reasonable 
job. 

Mr. YATES. You have the same goals that we have. We want to 
be able to protect those lands and to protect the waters and to 
protect the forests, and that is why I am asking the questions that 
I am. Can you do it with the staff limitations and the financial 
limitations that are being imposed on you? 

Mr. Letsz. We will be stretched to the absolute limits of our 
abilities. 

Mr. Yates. What happens next year or two years from now when 
Mr. Stockman comes in with a double cut—— 

Mr. Peterson. Well, you recognize that we did not cut—— 

Mr. Yates. And you have an expanded minerals program? What 
do you do then? 

Mr. LEtsz. We will need more people. 


INITIAL MINING CONCERNS 


Mr. Buckman. Mr. Chairman, a number of the questions that 
you pose were raised a half a dozen years ago when coal mining 
first began in the West. It was at that time that the Congress 
supported the SEAM program. Some of the rehabilitation programs 
that we thought were formidable at that time really have turned 
out to be tractible and solvable, I think that some of the contro- 
versy surrounding coal, phosphates and hard-rock minerals have 
been set to rest because of this rehabilitation research. I guess I am 
not nearly as concerned about the elusiveness of the answers as I 
might have been a half a dozen years ago. 

Mr. Yates. Do you think it is working out fine? 

Mr. BUCKMAN. Yes, sir. 


FUNDING FOR MINERALS ACTIVITY 


Mr. Peterson. I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 1982 
budget is a 33 percent increase over 1981, the current estimate. 
Mr. YATES. Well, where did the increases occur? 
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Mr. Peterson. This is in minerals. 

Mr. Yates. This is for the expansion of your minerals activity? 

Mr. Peterson. This is for the expansion of the minerals activity. 

Mr. Yates. You are trying to get rid of your backlog, aren’t you? 

Mr. PETERSON. We expect to have about 11,300 applications at 
the end of 1981. We hope to process the current ones and reduce 
the backlog by about 2,300 by the end of 1982. 

I should be candid with you and tell you that we may have 
underestimated this again so we do not know for sure. This miner- 
als activity is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Yates. I know. 


FUNDING REDUCTION FOR RANGE AND WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Mr. Buckman, you are getting $2,384,000 less for your Wildlife, 
Range and Fish Habitat research, aren’t you? 

_ Mr. BuckMaAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YATEs. Will that help you streamline your activities? 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to take a Ph. D. in operations as a 
result of this cut? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. It represents, Mr. Chairman, a stretch-out in our 
range research programs and in our anadromous fish research 
programs. 

Mr. Yates. A stretch-out, how far? 

Mr. Peterson. That depends on how long this reduction contin- 
ues. 

Mr. Yates. Well, it is going to continue. It is going to get worse, 
isn’t it? How important is that research? 

Mr. Buckman. These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the priorities 
that Chief Peterson mentioned in the RPA. All of these are identi- 
fied in the RPA program and we will request funds for acceleration 
when the budget climate permits. 


ANADROMOUS FISH RESEARCH 


Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, as we complete some ongoing re- 
search we will pick up some more anadromous fish research. 

Mr. Yates. Is anadromous fish research a priority? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Why is that a priority? 

Mr. Peterson. I think if you look at the opportunity to grow 
more fish in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, and even some of 
the Lake States, the research that we have done so far indicates 
that you can grow a lot more fish in some of those natural spawn- 
ing areas than you can building large hatcheries of various kinds. 

Mr. Yates. Are you the fundamental researcher on this or is the 
Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. BuckMAN. The Fish and Wildlife Service works on the fish 
themselves, their physiology, their diseases, and so forth. Our re- 
sponsibility is for the habitat once the anadromous fish come into 
fresh water. 

Mr. YATEs. I see. 
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Mr. PETERSON. We do the basic research on gravel and all the 
habitats, yes. . 

Mr. BuckMaAN. And the consequences of forest practices on the 
streamside. 

Mr. Yates. If the research stops, does that hurt the growth of the 
fish? . 

Mr. Buckman. No, it does not hurt the growth of the fish but it 
may mean that our practices are less efficient or even in some 
cases counterproductive. 

Mr. Yates. Does this hurt the economy of the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon? 
Mr. Buckman. It could. The salmon and steelhead are of great 

economic importance to the Pacific Coast States. 7 

Mr. Yates. How important is your research to the welfare of the 
salmon and the steelhead? 

Mr. BucKMAN. We think, Mr. Chairman, that there should be a 
research program attendant with the action program. We antici- 
pate a large action program on the-national forest lands of the 
West. 

Mr. YaTtEs. When do you anticipate that? 

Mr. BucKMAN. It is starting now? 

Mr. YATES. However, not as fast as you anticipated. 


ANADROMOUS FISH PROGRAM FINANCING 


Mr. PETERSON. In this budget we reduced both the national forest 
system side of anadromous fish and the research side. 

Mr. Yates. It was reduced by roughly 22 percent, wasn’t it? 

Mr. PETERSON. Something like that. 

Mr. Yates. It is a pretty steep cut, isn’t it? 

Mr. Buckman. Part of that reduction, Mr. Chairman, was for 
range programs and part of it was for anadromous fish, about 
$800,000 for anadromous fish research. 


EFFECT ON RANGELAND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. How important are your rangeland programs? 

Mr. BuckMAN. We think important, Mr. Chairman. The state- 
ment of policy for the RPA passed by the Congress called special 
attention to range programs. Here again, we have a small program. 
We will do the best we can with it and we will request funds when 
the budget situation permits. 

Range research programs have been very small over the last 20 
or 30 years, and we look forward to the opportunity for greater 
efficiency in range rehabilitation. 

Mr. Yates. That is interesting. On one hand you are receiving 
funds to build up mining activities and energy development activi- 
ties, you and the other agencies, and yet your funds are being cut 
which would help determine what effect this increased activity 
would have upon the fish in one instance of that and the range- 
lands on the other. You are caught in a whipsaw, really. 
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RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND NEEDS 


Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. The thing we have going for us is 
the fact that Dr. Buckman pointed out. We have done some re- 
search earlier on coal so there is some information available. 

Mr. YarTEs. Is that research completed? 

Mr. PETERSON. That research contains a great deal of informa- 
tion about how you stabilize areas that are mined for coal. 

Mr. Yates. That is good. Then you do not have to do any re- 
pete over in the forest lands or over on the rangelands, is that 
right’ 

Mr. Peterson. We have not covered all of the lands that are 
involved or all of the situations but we have covered several of 
them in these publications. 

Mr. Yates. Of what value would the $2,384,000 be to you? 

Mr. PETERSON. This would provide research specifically for areas 
of the country that we do not have a good research base. ; 
‘Mr. Yates. Are we talking about being penny-wise and pound- 
foolish? In cutting back your research, are we cutting back possible 

economic growth? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. Mr. Chairman, the RPA recognizes that new tech- 
nology is one of our most cost-effective ways to increase productiv- 
ity. We are also confronted with some very difficult fiscal and 
monetary policies in the country. 

Mr. Yates. I recognize that. I have heard that before. The ques- 
tion I am asking is whether or not there is a connection between 
your research and building up the economies of, say, the Northwest 
and the West? 

Mr. PETERSON. There is. The research, though, that you are doing 
in 1982 will affect the economy in maybe 1989 or 1990. 

Mr. YaTEs. So we do not have to worry about it. 

Mr. PETErsON. No. It means that we have to worry about it but 
you can defer some and pick it up later. The big problem in doing 
that is if you defer it and defer it and defer it then productivity 
suffers over time. However, we are trying to meet a particular 
budgetary constraint and there isn’t any free lunch, is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. AuCoin. Of course, inflation will be liquidated, Mr. Chair- 
man, so it will cost less. 


FUNDING OF FOREST PRODUCT UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. Forest Products Utilization Research is being cut 
back. I had the impression that research was fairly important in 
your activity but apparently it is not, is it? 

Mr. Peterson. No. It is important. In fact, in putting together 
our budget we specifically did our best to hold research as close to 
the 1981 level as we could. We held it within about a million 
dollars i the 1981 level, which represents the importance we see in 
research. 


RESEARCH BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Yates. Will private companies be taking up the research 
that you do not undertake? I have the impression from some of the 
speeches that I have read by the Administration people that it is 
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anticipated that private companies and private business will 
expand their research programs to cover those that you do not do. 
Is that true? | 

Mr. PETERSON. We already do just a portion of the research and 
private industry and others do a lot of it. In the present economic 
climate I am not sure they would expand into it. In some cases 
they are already contracting because of the economic climate right 
now. 

Mr. Yates. They are contracting, too? 

Go ahead, Dr. Buckman. 

Mr. BuckMAN. Mr. Chairman, the kinds of research that I 
showed you here a few minutes ago are not likely to be taken up 
by private industry except in a very minor way because they 
cannot capture the benefits of that kind of research. There are too 
many spillover effects that they cannot capture. 

Industry is likely to take a reasonably active role in utilization 
research, the question that you just posed, but they are not likely 
to do very much research that is risky, more fundamental, or 
research where they cannot capture the benefits very quickly. 

Mr. Yatss. Okay. 

Mr. Buckman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I believe 
that this Administration is looking favorably on research. The 
Secretary of Agriculture actually has an increase in the Reagan 
research budget over the Carter budget for agriculture. 

We have not had the opportunity to discuss this with him. 

Mr. Yates. Do you mean for boll weevil research and research of 
that type? | 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. It is too bad the boll weevil does not operate in the 
forest. 

Mr. BucKMAN. We have not had a chance to discuss this with 
Secretary Block yet, but he has been favorably disposed toward the 
research programs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Yates. It is nice knowing that. 

What else do you want to tell us about research, or have we 
covered everything? 


RETENTION OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS AT CURRENT LEVEL 


Mr. Peterson. I think, Mr. Chairman, you hit on a key point 
earlier in that we are only spending about 5 to 6 percent of our 
budget on research. It is absolutely essential in my view that we 
keep a vigorous research program going if we are going to protect 
the land as we develop it, and if we are going to improve the 
productivity of that land. 


RPA RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. What does RPA suggest for research? 

Mr. Pererson. RPA for research suggested substantial increases. 

Mr. Yates. RPA has gone by the boards, hasn’t it? Do you have 
the money to carry out the RPA at the levels you should have? 

Mr. PeTerson. No, not at the higher levels. 

Mr. LEtsz. Not all of the time. Some of them are near—— 
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Mr. Yates. What was our average last year? Was it 80 percent or 
70 percent? 

Mr. Letsz. It was 838 percent. 3 

Mr. Yates. What is the recommended level this year? 

Mr. Letsz. It is variable. Some of the parts of the program are 
100 percent. 

Mr. Peterson. RPA would call for a research budget of $169.7 
million against $134.3 million so it is 79 percent of the RPA. 

I might point out that research in RPA as it originally was sent 
to the Hill, was the fastest-growing component of the Forest Serv- 
ice budget. However, it is I think fundamentally important not 
only to the management of national forests but to private land, to 
have a vigorous research program. 


OPERATION OF THE FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Yates. You know what the budget figures are. What is going 
to happen to the Forest Service this year? Are you going to be 
operating the Forest Service with the funds available this year as 
well as you operated it last year? 

Mr. PETERSON. The obvious answer is “No.” 

Mr. Yates. It is obvious to me but is it obvious to you, too? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. I think, though, it is about a 10 percent 
reduction. We will do our best to streamline our operations. We 
will do our best to put people where they are needed the worst, and 
we think it is manageable although there will be some internal 
shifts of people. We will have to make shifts to reflect the need to 
put people on minerals activities and reduce acquisition and so on. 


BACKLOG OF FOREST SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. We talked about two backlogs earlier. One is the 
reforestation backlog and you said you had enough funds to contin- 
ue this in accordance with the 10-year program of the committee. 
Now we learn about the minerals backlog. Do you have any other 
backlogs in any other activity? 

Mr. Peterson. There are about three other kinds of needs that 
have built up over time that have not been met. One of them you 
are aware of is the GAO report on recreation facilities that relates 
to both us and the Park Service. We have tried to ask for more of 
our money in health and safety kinds of things for recreation. 

The second kind of a backlog that has built up has to do with 
facilities. Most of our facilities, in fact many of our facilities were 
built during the CCC period and so we are reaching the point 
where we are going to have to start replacing those. 

The third backlog that we have indicated in our data is land line 
location, identifying specifically where our land is. 


FACILITIES CONSTRUCED BY CCC 


‘Mr. Yates. When you talk about rebuilding the facilities that 
were built by CCC, what is the value of those? Do you have any 
idea of how much it would cost to replace them? Has the time come 
for another CCC for the children of this country? 
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Mr. Peterson. I, of course, would have to admit to some bias on | | 
the subject but I think that the combination of giving work experi- _ 
ence and getting facilities constructed has some appeal. 


UTILIZATION OF THE YACC PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. Is this the YACC program? Is that an adequate 
substitute for it? 

Mr. PETErson. The YCC has some—— 

Mr. Yates. It is a limited summer program and it does good for 
the summer months. The YACC is permanent, is it not? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Was the YACC permanent before they operated on 
the budget? 

Mr. PeTerson. Yes. YACC is not ideally designed to do what we 
are talking about because it is not targeted enough toward the 
specific conservation work that we are trying to get done. 

Mr. Yates. How should it be targeted? What should be done? 

Mr. PETerson. Again, as I say, I have to admit a certain amount 
of bias toward it. I think that in. the first place the residential 
aspect of YACC costs a lot of money. In places where we have 
people that live near the work, we would not have to go into the 
cost of providing residential facilities. 

I think in many places we do have enough unemployed people in 
the area to be able to do this kind of work. Therefore, I think if 
there is an objective to both reduce unemployment and provide 
important conservation work, that the national forests and the 
national parks are a good place to do that. I am not expert enough 
on the overall Government budget to know whether that is some- 
thing that should be done or not. ; 

Mr. Yates. I would favor it personally if we could work some- 
thing like that out. 


STATUS OF REGIONAL PLANS 


What is the status of the nine regional plans which were sup- 
posed to implement the 1980 RPA program? 

Mr. PETERSON. They will be out later this year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. They will? Are they on schedule to meet the 1985 
requirements? 

Mr. PETERSON. They are now. They have been delayed a little bit. 
RPA was delayed getting to Congress. Congress modified the state- 
ment of policy so they were delayed somewhat but they are on 
target now. 


TIMBER SALE CONTRACT EXTENSION 


Mr. Yates. Would you place in the record the number of con- 
tracts you have extended for timber cutting and the percentage of 
the total contracts they represent? 

Mr. PEeTEersoNn. Timber sale contracts? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

[The information follows:] 
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NUMBER EXTENDED TIMBER SALES CONTRACTS 


The relaxed policy on timber sale contract extensions resulted in approximately 
the following totals: 


Number of sales extended under relaxed policy ..............c:ccccsscccssscceesecesseeeees 605 
Total number of timber sale contracts (over of O00 wale) acct. es.- bebe 11,667 
INDE EEL OTIC OC. ooo os codc3 .<scnneaqpansodccbaos cprhaneoescacsdeasascadoncoccascssapoichoosoangnce 5 


AMERICAN EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND LOGS 


Mr. YATES. I have read from this newspaper article earlier. The 
Japanese lumber importers are requesting a slowdown of the 
number of American exports of lumber. If there is such a slow- 
down, what impact will that have on the national forest sales for 
1981 and 1982? 

Mr. PrTerRSON. The best that we can understand about the 
import/export situation is that it is a pause on the part of the 
Japanese because of a downturn in their economy, also. I would 
expect that it might take a little bit of pressure off of next year but 
most people bidding next year, remember, are bidding for sales to 
be cut two or three years hence, and I would doubt it would have 
very much effect. We think that it is liable to affect log prices in 
the neighborhood of 5 to 10 percent. 

Incidentally, I understand the Japanese expect to reduce pur- 
chases of both lumber and logs. 

Mr. YATES. Just in logs? 

Mr. PETERSON. No, both lumber aa logs. 

Mr. Yates. It should be both lumber and logs? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. Right. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What is the volume of lumber exported from the 
forests at this point? 

Mr. Peterson. About 630 million board feet of lumber is expect- 
ed in 1980. 

Mr. AuCorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. Against about 2.5 billion board-feet of logs. 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF EXPENDITURES BY INDIVIDUAL TIMBER SALES 


Mr. YATES. Does your system of accounting permit the allocation 
to individual sales of the money spent in support of such sales? 

Mr. PETERSON. No, not in any scientific way. 

Mr. YATES. Should it? 

Mr. Peterson. I do not know of any scientific way you can do 
that. For example, where fire protection expenditures occur, the 
only way of allocation is to prorate it based on acreage or some- 
thing; the same thing with insect and disease control. 

Mr. YATES. Could you do it for other costs? 

Mr. PETERSON. We do do it for those that are fairly separable but 
there is insect and disease control, fire protection, general adminis- 
tration by the district and so on that are hard to separate into 
small areas. 


TIMBERLANDS IN PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Mr. YATEs. It is contended that a million acres a year of private- 
ly owned timberland in the Southeast is being transferred to non- 
timber uses each year and that substantial amounts of harvested 
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acreage are not being properly reforested in that area. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. What has hap- — 
pened is that owners have harvested their softwood and sold it on 
today’s market. There are a variety of reasons as to why they do 
not reforest. Some simply cannot see outlaying the amount of | 
money that is involved to reforest it with a payback so many years 
in the future. Tax policy has been a significant disincentive to an 
individual owner because the owner could not charge off the cost of 
reforestation against moneys received from the sale of the trees. 

If you got $10,000 for the sale of your trees and you wanted to 
spend $2,000 to reforest it, you could not deduct the $2,000 from 
the $10,000 and report a net income. The new Packwood bill of last 
year provides a way of getting both a tax credit and tax write-off. 
over time. We think that will be a substantial help to get some of 
this land reforested. . 

Some owners simply do not realize they have nothing left on the 
site when they get through. In their view, they still have trees and 
some of them think that they are going to grow. Instead, they have 
stagnated trees that never will do anything. 

It is a very serious problem, and a combination of education 
coupled with tax incentives is needed. One of our State and private 
thrusts in the RPA effort is to target on that problem and try to 
reduce it, working with the State foresters. 

Mr. Yates. Do you think that is likely to help? 

Mr. Peterson. I am sure it is going to help but it is not going to 
come easy. I think the tax incentive will probably be one of the 
main things that has been done in that regard. 


TIMBER RECEIPT ESTIMATES 


Mr. Yates. Now let’s turn to Forest Management and Protection. 
You estimate that your receipts for 1982 will be increased over 
1981 by almost $743 million. How do you arrive at that? It is 
sity es because your sales offering is going to be same, 11.9 


Mr. Peterson. In the year that you are talking about with the 
market way down, the harvest is way down. We do not collect the 
money until the timber is harvested so we are anticipating an 
upswing in the housing market and more trees being harvested. 
Prices are higher, remember. They are paying more money for it. 

Mr. Yares. Is this likely to follow the same pattern that you had 
in the last two years? For example, in 1980 you estimated timber 
receipts at $879.2 million and you received $600.3 million. In 1981 
you estimated the receipts would be $977.7 million and now you 
estimate that figure to be $742.9 million. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, if anybody has a crystal ball that 
can tell me what the economy is going to be in 1982 I would be 
glad to buy it. All I can say is, it is our best judgment at this point. 

Mr. Yates. What about Mr. Weidenbaum and the Council of 
Economic Advisors and Mr. Stockman and all the others who say 
that our economy is going to flourish? 

Mr. PETERSON. These numbers are consistent with that idea. 

Mr. Yates. I see. You mean the reductions. 

What is the basis for your increase? This is a 61 percent increase. 
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Mr. Peterson. That represents the idea that they will both be 
cutting higher-priced stumpage and will be cutting more. 

Mr. YATES. Suppose the housing sales do not pick up? Will they 
be cutting more? - 

Mr. Peterson. No. If the housing market is still in the doldrums 
in 1982 this estimate will be too high. 


SHORTFALL OF 1980 REVENUES 


Mr. YATES. Has the shortfall in 1980 revenues had any impact on 
your program? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, the shortfall in the 1980 revenues resulted in 
a $62.5 million shortfall in the 10 percent funds for roads. We 
currently have a supplemental up here requesting those additional 
funds. We will be in a lot of trouble if we do not get that money. 


NEED FOR ROAD SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. YATES. Tell us why you will be in trouble. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, right now as we are entering the field 
season we must go ahead and hire field crews to prepare sales for 
the future. If we wait until we get the supplemental to hire them 
we will have lost a big part of the field season, so we have to sort of 
gamble that the supplemental is in fact coming along. 

In fact, we will be sending up in the next week or so a deficiency 
apportionment notification that we are spending at a rate we 
cannot sustain for the year. We have advised our field to go ahead 
and spend that money and they will run out, probably around the 
first of July. 

Mr. YATES. Suppose the Congress is in a budget-cutting mood? 
What happens then? 

Mr. PETERSON. We will have to have an abort situation in July. 

We do not have very many options. We either have to go ahead 
and hire the field crews or we simply cannot make the sales. We 
have to bet on it, so to speak, or not hire those crews. We have told 
our fea to go ahead and hire the crews and go ahead and do the 
work. | 


POTENTIAL REDUCTION OF TIMBER OFFERINGS 


Mr. Leisz. Mr. Chairman, if we fail to undertake that work 
during the next few months we will be down in timber sales the 
following year by at least a billion board feet. We would be unable 
to recover the bulk of that volume in fiscal year 1983. 

Mr. PETERSON. That chart I showed you this morning showed 
stumpage prices. If we reduce the sale quota by a billion feet, there 
would be a mad scramble for that which is made available. 

Mr. Leisz. That figure, Mr. Chairman, is for 1982, fiscal 1982. 
What is the impact for 1983? 

Mr. Yates. No, that is the supplemental you are talking about. 

Mr. PETERSON. I am talking about an 1981 supplemental. 

Mr. Yates. That is right. 

Mr. Peterson. What Mr. Leisz is saying is that we would fall at 
least a billion board feet short in 1982 because a lot of the prepara- 
tion we are doing now is for 1982 sales. We would also not be able 
to award some sales this year and we are trying to get a size-up 
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from the field on what that would be. It would likely be at least a 
half a billion feet that we could not sell this year. 
Mr. AuCo1n. Therefore, you add that to the billion in 1982. 
Mr. PETERSON. It is a significant impact. | 
Mr. Letsz. There will be some impacts in fiscal 1983 as well. 
Mr. AuCo1n. What do you anticipate those might be? 
Mr. Letsz. I do not recall what they were but we did have some 
projections, and it seems to me it was between three quarters of a 
billion and a billion board feet. 


EFFECT OF SHORTFALL ON FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. AuCorn. If that scenario were to come to pass what would be 
the impact on the Federal budget with that much of a shortfall? 
Can you quantify that for me? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, the Federal budget would be the net loser, 
of course. We are talking about a two or three dollar loss in 
returns to the Treasury for each dollar invested in sale prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. Yates. What is your normal lapse rate? 

Mr. Peterson. In funds or personnel? 

Mr. YATES. Personnel. 

Mr. Peterson. I think around 5 percent. 

Mr. Yates. You have not had a normal lapse rate in funds, have 
you? We have been giving you more funds than you have been 
asking for. 

Mr. Pererson. We basically do not have any lapse rate in funds. 

Mr. Yates. Yes. What is your average lapse rate on personnel? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is about 5 percent. 

Mr. Yates. Is that the rate projected for your fiscal 1982 budget? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Yatres. What about temporary employees and the level of 
pay they receive? Is there a change in policy respecting that? 
- Mr. Peterson. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What happens to your temporary employees. I know 
you are losing 129 permanent positions. What happens to your 
temporary employees? 

Mr. Peterson. In 1982 under the Civil Service Reform Act we go 
to a full-time equivalent basis on other than permanent full-time 
and we will go from about 52,000 full-time equivalents in 1980 to 
about 47,000 in 1982 under the current budget, reflecting a de- 
crease in land acquisition, YCC, YACC, and so on. The end-of-the- 
year employment for other than permanent full-time at the end of 
1982 is 27,400. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION ON FIREFIGHTING 


Mr. Yates. Is your firefighting activity hurt by the new budget? 
It would be well if you did not have any fires, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, it would be well. Are you talking about the 
national forest side of fire funds? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 
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Mr. PETERSON. The primary cutback in fire funds is in the fuels 
management activity, a $2.7 million cutback in the revision that is 
before you now. You are aware that we have an FFF expenditure 
request up here before you now, fighting forest fires. 

Mr. Yates. That is true, yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are facing what could be a significant problem 
this spring in that the South and the Southwest are very much in 
a situation that is way above normal in terms of fire danger. 

Mr. YATES. Because of the droughts? 

Mr. Peterson. There is a substantial fire buildup in the South- 
east and the Southwest and the far Pacific Southwest. We plan our 
protection forces on the basis of an average season. This season 


_ does not look like it is going to be average. We very likely will run 


out of normal fire protection funds before we get to October 1. We 
will have to advise you on this because we normally have had an 
agreement with you not to spend fighting forest fire money for this 
kind of special work. However, the long-range forecasts right now 
do not look very good for this summer and fall. 

Mr. Yates. There isn’t much difference between the Carter and 
the Reagan budgets on this, is there? 

Mr. Peterson. No. That is correct. 


AIR TANKER COSTS 


Mr. Letsz. Our difficulty there is that costs have gone up. Our 
contract costs have gone up substantially. 

Mr. YATES. How much is “substantial’’? 

Mr. Letsz. I would have to check that and provide the informa- 
tion for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


AIRTANKER Cost INCREASES 


Airtanker costs have two major components, “availability” and “use”. Availability 
for the mandatory period can be estimated closely once contract awards are made. 
Availability before and/or after the mandatory period due to unanticipated fire 
activity, however, adds to these costs. 

Use costs cover contractors direct operation costs of flying, such as fuel, crew 
bonus, maintenance and overhaul reserve, crew travel and like items. These are 
paid as fixed rates per flying hour for each airtanker capacity class. These pay- 
ments are directly affected by fire activity and are consequently unpredictable and 
usually require separate supplemental funding from the Fighting Forest Fires ap- 
propriation. 

Airtanker costs are as follows: 


1980 1981 
ES SE PER Se ee a ee 47 44 
CELTS Ss ee oe ee eee ee oe ee ee Cee en ee $2,864,190 1 $3,577,079 
ESET AVAUADIILY «rout a. anreanancor..taiccreok kc th on. conh ced ce 191,396 2 222,921 
MANE ANALY DASHA... uA ROL SS LLL:. RU at ccd el dota 3,055,586 23,800,000 
DUE, etal s sth pi) oo Ge! emer foe seal 5,889,734 26,130,000 
ihe CABO ER BS SE EELS Ds C8 en tee lic ae a 8,945, 320 29 930,000 


‘The testimony by Peterson at the time of the hearing was 37 airtankers. Since that time there have been changes in types of airtankers for 
which contracts were awarded, making a total of 44 (Increase in cost over 1980 reflects substantially higher daily availability bids for 1981). 
2 Estimates. 
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Mr. PETERSON. Just to give you a round number, we wanted 45 
air tankers. Based on our estimate of what 45 air tankers would 
cost, which was what our budget was based on. It turned out we 
can only afford 37 at that amount. The difference between 37 and 
47 is the inflation related to fuels and other costs. It represents 
about a million dollars in money. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s hope you do not need the other seven air 
tankers. 


REPROGRAMMING REQUEST 


Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, I think we will have a reprogram- 
ming request up to you within the next week or so. 

Mr. YATEs. Where are you going to get the money? 

Mr. PETERSON. We are looking at that right now but we probably 
will have a reprogramming request up to you for the air tankers, 
for minerals, for some Alaska lands—— 

Mr. YatEs. Why a reprogramming rather than a supplemental? 

Mr. Peterson. We are using funds that have not been completely 
agreed to yet, or I should not say .agreed to, it just has not gone 
through all the processes. bi 

Mr. Yates. Do you mean with OMB? 


REPROGRAMMING ALASKA LANDS ACCOUNT 


Mr. Peterson. We have saved some money by setting up the new 
special Alaska lands account from receipts. There was some money 
in the 1981 budget that was planned for Alaska. That money would 
not now be spent in Alaska because we have a special fund, and we 
propose to reprogram some of that money. 

Mr. Yates. How much is it? 

Mr. Peterson. The total will likely be about $23 million. 


FIRE FACTOR IN ALASKA 


Mr. Yates. What about the fire factor in Alaska? I do not re- 
member ever reading about fires in Alaska. Do they have any up 
there? 

Mr. Peterson. No, this was not for fires in Alaska. 

Mr. YartEs. I know that. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, they have very large fires, particularly in 
interior Alaska where access is quite difficult. 

Mr. YartEs. Is that so? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Are they caused by lightning? 

Mr. Peterson. They are lightning fires, all kinds, some that are 
caused by people. I was there about three years ago and I saw from 
an airplane at one time about three major fires. Each one of at 
least 20,000 acres, so they get very large fires in interior Alaska. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have the facilities to fight the fires up there? 

Mr. Peterson. They are largely of course on Bureau of Land 
Management land but there is an interagency agreement up there 
to help out on those fires. 
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ALASKA LANDS REPROGRAMMING 


Anyway, I am just advising you in advance that this reprogram- 
ming will be coming up. That we will in fact have it up to you. 

Mr. YATES. I will prepare myself for it. 

Mr. AuCoin. Mr. Chairman, what portion of that $26 million 
reprogramming will go for roads or salvage sales operations? 

Mr. Peterson. At this point we are proposing to reprogram 
about $13.1 million in the Mount St. Helens salvage, of which over 
$9 million are going to roads. 

Mr. AuCorin. Where will the balance of that $13 million go? 

Mr. Peterson. It goes into a lot of things like increased fire 
protection, sale administration, sale preparation, handling the in- 
creased public use there. I could give you a breakdown if you would 
like to have it. 

Mr. AuCorn. Would you give us the breakdown? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

[The information follows:] 


ALASKA REPROGRAMMING OF $13.1 MILLION FoR Mount St. HELENS 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Forest management, protection and utilization: 


ee URE MRRE ENCE NG LOY 1s. Ad. fos 7k <i sce ts «<a Bs ca ho« RS Saabs wap athe wae bas detniesiows 109 
aeRO T SETS DIT) ECTI ANIC 5208, boc5 ss. oo 02d hs obi aa oeh ant Sack ko ~aneannvacee sad varsealdnedonidededsche 2,675 
7 FM ers a5: (vos inp scndbanerteunnsunnct oarepeseceodsinetsasiodbie 2,784 
Construction and land acquisition: 
Fire, administration and other COnStruction.............cccccccccssssccssesccccessesceseesseesees 573 
NER AME TSOOTY SP loco. © on 82) Ai ode codigo < o Loampaneencchsvnseoceeaeeocesneepevy te? Pa en OSE ae 9/712 
eR TA Cee ee ber kene, Shy Joc hee ares Yee ON a Gill 10,285 
NN ec r icynnecapovgsocnc hc CEES ECG AAR TS «Quo TST Ae oho BIER De Bove 13,069 


Mr. AuCorn. You are dealing with $13 million in carryover funds 
for the same purpose, is that not right? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

age AuCoin. What portion of that has gone into road construc- 
tion’ 

HELISTAT 

Mr. Peterson. In the first place, you recall that there was $4.6 
million of that $13 million that was earmarked for the Helistat. 

Mr. AuCorn. For what? 

Mr. Peterson. For the Helistat development? 

Mr. AuCo1n. Can you tell me what that is? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is the large combination of balloons and 
helicopters for use in lifting logs. It is planned for use on some of 
the Mount St. Helens salvage if we can complete the testing. About 
$4.6 million went into that. 


MOUNT ST. HELENS CARRYOVER FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


On roads, of the $13.4 million carryover about $4.3 million goes 
into roads, about $1.9 million into permanent road and bridge 
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construction and about $2.4 million into temporary roads and 
bridges. 
Mr. AuCoin. Only $4.3 million goes into roads out of the $13 
million carryover? : 
Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 


MOUNT ST. HELENS CARRYOVER FOR BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCorn. How much for bridges? 

Mr. Peterson. It is $2.4 million for temporary roads and bridges. — 
And $1.9 million for permanent roads. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many permanent bridges does the $1.9 million 
category cover? 

Mr. Peterson. I think it is only one major bridge, if I recall, 
possibly two. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many temporary bridges? 

Mr. PreTERSON. There are quite a few of those. I would guess 
there are four or five, as I recall. They are these portable military- 
type bridges, where they put in permanent piers and put in a 
temporary bridge which will be taken out during the wintertime. 

Mr. Letsz. What we have been’ doing is buying just- so many 
lineal feet of bridge because you can extend those for varying 
distances and then they will be picked up and removed at the end 
of the logging season so that the structures are not lost over 
winter. 


TIMBER SALVAGE 


Mr. AuCoin. How many board feet of downed timber at Mount 
St. Helens can be salvaged with $4.3 million going to road construc- 
tion? 

Mr. YATES. Going to what construction? 

Mr. AuCorn. Of the $13 million carryover fund, $4.3 million is 
going into road construction. I would like to know how much timber 
can be salvaged with those funds. 

Mr. Yates. Didn’t I read somewhere that it was proposed that 
the timber would be left on the sides there? 

Mr. Letsz. There is a core area that our preferred environmental 
statement alternative suggests leaving. 

Mr. Yates. That is what I thought I had read, yes. | 

Mr. Leisz. We would couple the proposals for reprogramming 
with the additional $9 million in road construction and that would 
give us total access for harvest of about 400 million board feet for 
Mount St. Helens. 

Mr. AuCoin. Reprogrammed funds plus what we will use for 
roads out of the carryover funds will produce—— 

Mr. Leisz. About 400 million board feet. 

Mr. PETerson. There is about 450 million that we would like to 
salvage this year and next, and that 450 million would take about 
$25 million altogether in appropriated road money. 

Mr. AuCorn. It would take how much? 

Mr. PETERSON. It would take about $25 million. What Mr. Leisz is 
telling you, with the $13 million we hope to open up the main 
roads and to start that activity this year and complete it next year. 
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We do not have, in all fairness, a complete analysis of the finan- 
cial situation in the region right now. We do not know how much 
money we might be able to get anywhere else in the Forest Service 
to help towards that $25.2 million need. The $25.2 million is the 
forest road and trail total need of which we can see about $13 
million on hand right now, and we are still trying to find some 
more. 

Mr. AuCorn. That counts the reprogrammed funds from Alaska? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AuCorn. And the carryover funds? 

Mr. PETERSON. It counts the $9 million from Alaska and the $4.3 
million coming from the carryover for roads. 


VOLCANO EMERGENCY COORDINATION CENTER 


Mr. AuCoin. How much of the carryover funds is the Volcano 
Emergency Coordination Center taking? 

Mr. Peterson. That activity has pretty much been phased into 
the normal national forest operation and I do not have that broken 
down separately but I would say that is less than $100,000. 


BREAKDOWN OF MOUNT ST. HELENS CARRYOVER DOLLARS 


Mr. PETERSON. To give you the rest of the breakdown, there is 
about $2.1 million in sales administration and management, 
$950,000 in recreation use, $100,000 in wildlife and fish habitat, 
$200,000 in soil and water, and so on. I can gave you this detailed 
breakdown if you would like to have it. 

Mr. AuCorn. I would like to have it. 

(The information follows: ] 


BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL MOUNT ST. HELENS 


[Dollars in thousands] 
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1 Ss Eon Sfeen lili Needed get Remi hoa ban Penn BOs bal auieni< dais 1,000 1,384 
se se og en ee 2,163 109 2,400 4672 
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RTE ee ee ae 11,530 2,184 6,800 21,114 
Construction and land acquisition: 
Fire, administration and other construction.............c.sscsssecccscssssccscsssecsseccssccssssecsseccssecesecesee it hoe Oe a ea 573 
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TIMBER SALVAGE OF MOUNT ST. HELENS 


Mr. AuCo1n. Would you tell me again what the $25.2 million in _ 
roads would produce by your estimate? | 
Mr. Peterson. About 450 million feet in the two years. z 
Mr. AuCoin. You have $12.3 million in reprogrammed funds ~ 
from Alaska and carryover funds that you think will produce 400 — 
million board feet. Why do you have to double that in order to 
get—— , 
Mr. Peterson. That is the reason I came in on that one. I am not oy 
sure at this point that we can get 400 million with that $13.2 * 
because it depends on how much we can pick up in purchaser | 
credit, also. See, that is the other side of that coin. a) 


Mr. Letsz. The other thing we should add, the rest of the road | 


work, while it sets up the other 50 million feet initially it lays all 
of the groundwork to pick up the difference between 450 million 


feet and the 771 million that would be available if we end up | 


selecting the preferred alternative. : 

Mr. AuCoin. Let’s just assume you can get 400 million board | 
feet. You are still at slightly more than half of what needs to be | 
salvaged. “ 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. AuCoin. On this schedule, how long are we going to wait to 
get that downed timber out of there and to what degree are we 
raising the risk of disease or fire? 

Mr. Letsz. I went through this in detail. We had two of the 
people from the region in just the end of last week. This $25.2 
million level for road funding and the 450 million that would be 
associated with that is the most aggressive picture that we can 
offer in going after that volume. That will take care of the total 
771 million removal in the next 3-year period if we are successful 
with that road program as laid out. We must do that this year or 
we will start to slip into a period of time where the timber will 
begin to deteriorate. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Biologists have told me that even a 3-year wait runs 
the risk of a serious amount of loss from disease or potential fire. 

Mr. Houstey. By the end of the 1985 logging season we could 
have lost as much as 55 percent of that volume if we do not have it 
harvested. 

Mr. AuCoun. Fifty-five percent? 
ieee Houstey. At that time, yes, sir; and 40 percent by the end of 

Mr. Peterson. What our people would like to do is to complete 
the main road system. The front-end money would be used for the 
main road system this year and make the initial 200 million feet of 
sales this year, and then make another 250 million next year, 
which will put about the maximum volume of traffic on those main 
roads that can be carried. 

As Mr. Housley is saying, we would then complete all of the 
salvage within five years and most of it within the first two and a 
half years. 

Mr. AuCorn. ‘Most’ being how much of the total? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, this is the hardest number to get a handle 
on because it depends on what is happening in the markets in that 
area. We also may have a technical problem in that, if some of the 
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j _ purchasers elect the small-purchaser option and turn back roads, 
_ that could delay salvage. 
Mr. AuCorin. How would that work? 


PURCHASER ELECTION ON MOUNT ST. HELENS ROADS 


Mr. Peterson. Well, you remember under the National Forest 
Management Act they have a prerogative of electing to have the 
Forest Service construct the roads. If they turn the roads back to 
us to construct them and we have to go get wage rates and adver- 
tise a formal public works contract, you are probably talking about 
another 120-day delay at least. We are concerned that this might 
happen on a key road that is needed to get to somewhere else. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What would that interdict? 

Mr. Peterson. That would interdict the normal flow of traffic. 
That is a timber purchaser right under the 1976 National Forest 
Management Act. 

Mr. AuCoin. Mr. Chairman, may I explore this a couple of 
minutes more? 

Mr. YATEs. Sure. 

Mr. AuCo1n. If this committee is concerned about getting the 
maximum amount of salvageable timber out of there as quickly as 
we can within the means we have, what can we do about that 
problem and other problems? | 

Mr. PETERSON. I think a case could be made that at least on some 
roads and for some sales that are essential to get to other timber 
that that option should not be available. I do not mean it should 
not be available anywhere in the sale but at least on key access to 
other places where you are going to interdict something else. 

I do not think anybody ever thought about a major timber sal- 
vage like this when that provision was put in. However, I have 
checked with our counsel and they have advised me that under 
current law it is a right and if we advertise a contract without that 
provision, a purchaser could object. 


- REPROGRAMMING FUNDS FOR MOUNT ST. HELENS 


Mr. YATES. Would you yield for a question on that point? 

Is there anything in this budget to salvage Mount St. Helens 
timber? 

Mr. PETERSON. What we are discussing now is the reprogram- 
ming request that we expect will be up here shortly. There is no 
money in the budget. 

Mr. Yates. Is there nothing in the budget nor in the request for 
a supplemental? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

pb Yates. When did you decide to have a reprogramming re- 
quest; 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I think you will recall when we were up 
here last spring Mount St. Helens had just happened. We had no 
plan for the area. We have just issued a draft plan right now and 
we did not put anything in the 1982 budget because we simply did 
not know what to put in there at that time. 

We will adopt that plan for Mount St. Helens later this summer. 
At that time we will know specifically what the salvage require- 
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ments are. In the meantime, we are proposing to move ahead with — 
about 200 million feet of salvage this year that does not interfere 
with any of the options that are laid out. 

Mr. YaTEs. Where will that money come from? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is proposed to be reprogrammed. 

Mr. YATES. How much money would you propose? 

Mr. PEeTerson. There was some carryover from last year, about 
$13 million. 

Mr. Yates. Will you have to use more than that for the salvage 
operation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, we will. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any idea how much more? 

Mr. Peterson. We will initially come up with a request to repro- 
gram about $13.1 million additional to go into that activity. 

Mr. Yates. Do you think that will be adequate? 

Mr. PETERSON. We are now looking at any other sources of fund- 
ing within the Forest Service. No, that will not be adequate. We 
may be able to spend from elsewhere. 

Mr. Yates. OK. 

Thank you. 


PURCHASER ELECTION LANGUAGE 


Mr. PETERSON. On your specific question of how we deal with our 
small purchaser option, it would take some type of direction, legis- 
lative direction. We do not have administrative discretion to say we 
will not do that, as I understand it from our counsel. I expect it 
would have to be in the Appropriation Act itself, since it is dealing 
with an act of Congress. I would be glad to have our counsel 
consult with you all on that point. 

[The information follows:] 


ProposED Mount St. HELENS PurRCHASER ELECT LANGUAGE 


The language proposed as a rider to the Mount St. Helens Supplemental reads as 
follows: 

If the Secretary determines that such action will facilitate the salvage of timber 
damaged by the eruption of Mount St. Helens, he may waive Section 14(i) of the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976 (15 U.S.C. 631) on timber sales within the 
damaged area. 


ROAD FUNDS NEEDED FOR MOUNT ST. HELENS 


Mr. AuCo1n. You indicated that the reprogrammed funds and 
the carryover funds would be enough to lay the basic infrastruc- 
ture of the road system for the total salvage operation. Did I 
understand you correctly? 

Mr. Peterson. That is providing we can also find some money 
elsewhere in the Forest Service to help that effort, which we are 
presently trying to do. The total need is about $25 million. 

Mr. AuCorn. I am just trying to get what you can accomplish 
with $9 million of the $13 million reprogrammed from Alaska and 
the $4.3 million of carryover funds. What is that going to buy in 
the salvage area? 

Mr. Peterson. Are you familiar with those main north and south 
roads east of Mount St. Helens? I have a map here. Maybe if we 
could pass that map to you I can read you the numbers. 
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The money that we are talking about now would install a bridge 
at Eagle Cliff. Do you know where that bridge is down there across 
the reservoir? 

Mr. AuCo1n. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. We would also install the Pine and Muddy Arrow 
bridges. That is primarily with carryover money. 

Mr. AuCorn. All three of those bridges would be built with the 
carryover funds? 

Mr. PETERSON. No, just Eagle Cliff with the carryover money. 
$1.2 of that is for Eagle Cliff. 

Mr. AuCorn. How are you going to build the other two? 

Mr. Peterson. The others would be built with some of this 
reprogramming money. 

Mr. AuCorn. Therefore, in total all three would be built, then, 
with a combination of those funds. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCoin. What will be the total cost? 

Mr. Peterson. The installing of the bridges, all of the design, 
and opening of roads 125 and 90 which you see there, would cost 
$4.5 million. Then it would cost $9.7 million to open up the addi- 
tional roads, which is what Mr. Leisz is talking about, to provide 
access back to that area. 

Mr. AuCorn. Are those roads designated on the map? 

Mr. PeTersoNn. Yes. Those are roads 125-R, 917, 115, and part of 
100. 

Therefore, with the carryover money basically and the money we 
propose to reprogram, we provide the basic access back into the 
area for the 400 million. That is what Mr. Leisz is talking about. 
Now we have to go further than that to get the next increment but 
that at least gives us the front-end money that we need to get in 
there. In order to complete the salvage operation there, we think it 
will run about $25 million altogether. 

Mr. AuCorn. The entire job will cost $25 million? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct, $25 million altogether, counting 
the carryover. 


TIME NEEDED FOR MOUNT ST. HELENS TIMBER SALVAGE 


Mr. AuCoin. That timber has been down for what, a year now? 

Mr. PETERSON. One year. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many years will pass until the 400 million 
board feet is salvaged. 

Mr. Peterson. Some of it has already been salvaged, of course. 
We have some sales there now. We would expect that 400 million 
to be out within about 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. AuCorn. The first 400 million? 

Mr. PETERSON. Right. 

Mr. AuCoin. What happens to the second 400 million? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, the second 400 million, some of that will go 
out simultaneously, you see, as we sell it in 1983 and 1984. As I 
understand the deterioration situation, the Douglas Fir does not 
deteriorate as fast as hemlock and some of the other species. It 
would be desirable to get it all out within about 4 years. 

Mr. AuCorn. I have heard 3 years. 
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Mr. PETERSON. It would be highly desirable to do it in three, if 
you could just have your druthers, but we do not see with the 
access system in there and with the capability of handling those 
mills, that it can be gotten out in three. We think quite a bit of it 
will be out in three, somewhere between 300 and 400 million will 
be out in three. The balance will be out probably in another two to 


- three. 


Mr. AuCorn. Therefore, it could be at least six years. 
Mr. PETERSON. Before the last comes out, right. 


DETERIORATION OF MOUNT ST. HELENS TIMBER 


Mr. AuCoin. What is the deterioration analysis that you get 
from your scientific folks on those stocks, those species of timber 
that are down? . 

Mr. Peterson. We have that, and incidentally that is the way 
they set this access situation. They looked at slower rates of access 
and heavier deterioration and so on. This particular alternative 
that I am giving you, this $25.2 million of front-end cost, gives a 
net return of $103 million to the Treasury. Anything faster than 
that or slower than that is not as good economically when you 
crank in the deterioration. 7 

Mr. AuCorn. Can you tell the committee either now or for the 
record what percentage of this total acreage will be lost by the end 
of the time frame that you describe? 

[The information follows:] 


PERCENT DETERIORATION OF DOWNED MATERIAL ON Mount St. HELENS 


The rate of deterioration by years is estimated to be as follows: 


Year Percent Year Percent 
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Mr. PETERSON. We can give you this total amount but we will 
have to estimate when they might bring it out. It will be very little 
now and up to about 55 percent at the end of 5 years. If you took 
an average, you are talking about 20 percent or so deterioration 
depending on how fast they haul it out. 

I guess the bottom line, Mr. Chairman, is that there is a need 
from the standpoint of fire, from the standpoint of insects and from 
the standpoint of just good business for the Government to get that 
salvage done as rapidly as feasible. We are moving as fast as we 
can to complete the plan. Public comments are being received now 
on the alternatives and we will adopt a plan later on this summer 
but in the meantime we are going to go ahead on this 400 million 
feet of salvage. We have already sold about 45 million feet. 

Mr. AuCoin. Mr. Chairman, I have one last question on the 
Mount St. Helens salvage problem, and wish to say that I have 
very real concerns about the timetable that you are talking about. 
A 6-year timetable seems to suggest just a major loss of salvageable 
timber. It is a point we can pursue and I intend to pursue later. I 
have major qualms about the amount of fiber we are losing that 
could be going to productive purposes. Apparently, the OMB fig- 
ures that have been laid down put you in that constraint. 
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COST OF THE VOLCANO EMERGENCY COORDINATION CENTER 


The last question that I have has to do with an article in The 
Oregonian on the 29th and that related to my question about this 
Volcano Emergency Coordination Center. The article quotes Phil 
Perry, is he your Assistant Engineering Director for Region VI? 

Mr. PETERSON. Phil Hirl? 

Mr. AuCoin. The article quotes him, and that quote indicates 
that almost all of the $13 million in carryover funds will be com- 
mitted to the costs of the Volcano Emergency Coordination Center 
and various other programs separate from road improvements. The 
implication from the article is that the center is going to take a 
major amount of that money. | 

Mr. Peterson. I think he was trying to explain that more than 
half probably will go for purposes other than roads, which is true, 
but the biggest single item for that is $2.1 million for sale adminis- 
tration and management. I have given you the other items. I think 
what he is really saying is, that it is nonroad kind of items. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Regula. 

Mr. ReGcuta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson, I would like to ask you a couple of questions on 
roads. I understand that the road budget is down in the proposed 
fiscal 1982 budget. Is that correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct, yes. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS 


Mr. Recuua. As I understand it, many times you have built 
roads on a multipurpose basis and built them to a higher standard 
than would be required for the removal of timber or for a timber 
sale. Will you be able to accommodate to a lower budget by build- 
ing the roads to a lesser standard and still meet the market de- 
mands? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is our plan, to review everything we are 
doing in roads to be sure we need to reconstruct. In some places if 
there is an old road there it might be technically economical to 
reconstruct but in this day when money is hard to come by, if the 
road is still useable and we can use it without damage. We may 
have to restrict the time of year it can be used. We will go ahead 
and use that road, and not reconstruct. 

We will also examine all of the specifications. For example, with 
increasing demand for firewood we may do less cleanup along 
roads and let the material be left. Therefore, it is a complete 
review of everything that we have done and we have told the 
regional foresters that we want them to save 10 percent, which is a 
pretty healthy sum. I think we can do that. 


LEVEL OF TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Recuta. Can you still maintain your level of sales? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. That is what we are planning to do. Now 
I have to admit there is some chance we are going to be dealing 
with a higher proportion of our sale program in roadless areas 
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than we have had heretofore because we stayed out of roadless 
areas. In some places we are talking about primary access where 
there are no roads and where the roads have to be put in very 
carefully. It is going to be a challenge for the field to find ways of 
doing this but I think that they will do it okay. 


PURCHASER ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Recuta. Don’t you have some sales where the bidder under- 
stands that road construction is part of the consideration for the 
sale? 

Mr. Peterson. The general practice is that we appraise a sale as 
if the roads are already in place. 

Mr. REGuLA. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Peterson. Then as he builds the road he gets credit towards - 
the price of the timber. That is the general practice. 

Mr. Recuta. Therefore, the budget constrictions on road-building 
would not affect your ability to have sales where the purchaser is 
building the road as a part of the sale consideration. 

Mr. Peterson. No, that is also a budget item. The 1974 Resources 
Planning Act made purchaser credit subject to appropriation re- 
strictions so it is also controlled by the appropriation level. 

Mr. Recuta. Therefore, you cannot deal with it. 

Mr. PETERSON. Even though there is no money that actually 
changes hands, it is technically an appropriation item. 


CLEARCUTTING PRACTICES 


Mr. Recuta. Under forestry practices, are you still following 
clearcutting patterns and have they been working well? 

Mr. Peterson. We are following direction under the 1976 Nation- 
al Forest Management Act which says we may use clearcutting 
where it is clearly the best technique to use. We have provided 
guidelines on the size of clearcuts, the shape of clearcuts and so on. 
rd particular controversy seems to have simmered down quite a 

it. 

Mr. Recuta. Yes, that is my observation. 

Mr. Peterson. I think it is a combination of things. I think we 
are doing a better job than we were, and there is a better under- 
standing of what is happening, too. 

Mr. Recuta. Is it your common practice now to clear the slash 
and reforest in clearcut areas? 

Mr. PETERSON. We remove slash where it is necessary to prepare 
the site for replanting. In some places it is not necessary. There 
may not be that much slash. In other areas it is necessary to burn 
or somehow get down to mineral soil, such as in douglas fir coun- 
try. Therefore, we do whatever we have to do on the particular site 
to prepare it. 


FOREST REGENERATION 


Mr. Recuta. Has your research program enabled you to geta 
better growth by better techniques? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. In fact, I probably ought to have Dr. Buck- 
man explain this. We did have a considerable reforestation prob- 
lem in the Pacific Northwest which has mostly been overcome. 
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Mr. BuckMAN. Forest regeneration has been a major inquiry of 
forestry research for, I suppose, the last 30 or 40 years. We contin- 
ue to, aS we open up new areas or address new problems, find 
additional difficulties. There is a serious regeneration problem, for 
example, in southwest Oregon and we have merged our efforts with 
those of Oregon State University to try to find less costly and more 
reliable ways of regenerating the forests in that part of the coun- 
try. 
We also have a serious regeneration problem in the Deep South. 
Hardwoods are tending to replace the pine forests and we have 
“sae eget substantial parts of our efforts into solving that prob- 
em. 

Mr. Recuta. When you say both in Oregon and the South you 
have a serious regeneration problem, is this one of waste trees 
coming in? 

Mr. BuckMaAn. In the Pacific Northwest it is less desirable trees 
and shrubs. In the South it is hardwoods, oaks and sweet gum, 
species that really are not as fast-growing or as valuable as the 
pines. 

Mr. Recuia. With burning and clearing of slash and planting, 
you still cannot get ahead of the weed trees, can you? 

Mr. BuckMaANn. If we burn and plant, yes, we can. In fact, that is 
one of the techniques for getting around the problem in the South 
and in the Northwest, too. 


USE OF HERBICIDES 


Mr. Peterson. In some of the stands there, even though you can 
plant and get the trees started you may have to do some kind of 
release work to get them up above brush. There enters some of our 
current controversy on the use of herbicides in Oregon. 

Mr. Recuta. Do you have herbicides which can be selective if 
used over an area that has been regenerated? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, that is what they are. They are selective. 
They do not adversely affect some kinds of trees but they take care 
of the brush so that the trees get a start. They are selective. 

Mr. REGuLA. I suppose you get some opposition to that. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REGuLA. It cannot be a bad one, so it must be one that is 
available on the EPA list. 

Mr. PETERSON. It is an EPA-registered herbicide. I think the big 
problem has been the public association of those chemicals with, 
say, chemicals that were used in Vietnam. 

Mr. Recuta. Agent Orange? 

Mr. Peterson. Agent Orange was never registered for use in this 
country and never was used legally in this country, certainly not 
by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Recuta. I am surprised that you are having a problem 
because, as you well know, this is being done extensively on agri- 
cultural land, and I am sure you use the same type of herbicide. 
There seems to be no objection to using it on agricultural lands, 
and these are certainly far more urbanized areas. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are using chemicals that are used every day 
on people’s lawns and are applied several times a year. We apply 
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them once in 50 years on a forest and they are controversial. It is a 
little bit difficult to fully understand why. 


RESEARCH ON TISSUE CULTURE 


Mr. Recuta. Well, I suppose it is like clearcutting. You have a 
period of adjustment. 

Dr. Buckman, I am interested in what your progress has been on 
tissue culture because it appears to me to be a way to make a 
rather quantum leap in terms of developing vastly improved spe- 
cies. 

Mr. Buckman. We are not doing very much work, Mr. Regula, on 
tissue culture. It is high on our priorities for later research. Tissue 
culture is being addressed by one or two of the forest industries 
and by some other laboratories, the agricultural laboratories, and I 
think some successful techniques have been developed for agricul- 
tural crops. 

However, we have not done very much with tissue culture in 
forestry with one or two exceptions. We have been able to grow 
whole trees out of needle fascicles. Imagine a pair of needles and 
with the right growth regulators we can grow that needle bundle 
into a whole tree, but we still need to develop better and more 
reliable techniques. 

I think an equally fascinating area in genetics has to do with 
genetic engineering or the use of recombinant DNA to fix into 
trees some properties that we would like, such as insect and dis- 
ease resistance, or the ability to fix nitrogen or things of that sort. 
That field is just now beginning to grow and it has to be adapted to 
forestry as well as agriculture. 

Mr. Recuta. You are suggesting that DNA-type techniques have 
a great potential in developing superior species of trees? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. Yes. 

Mr. Recuta. Is the private sector involved in that, such as Geor- 
gia Pacific or Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr. Buckman. Not that I know of but there are private laborato- 
ries that are involved with microorganisms and recombinant DNA. 
You may have read that we may have an organism now that can 
synthesize insulin. I think that is done by a private laboratory. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH EFFORTS 


Mr. Recuta. Do you coordinate your research in the Forest 
Service laboratories with the private sector to avoid duplication? 

Mr. BuckMaN. Yes, sir, and with the forestry schools. 

Mr. Reauta. I was going to ask, do you utilize places like the 
University of Montana? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Recut. Do you do this by contract? 

Mr. Buckman. A small part of our research budget is handled by 
contracts and grants, about 9 percent. We also have coordinating 
mechanisms with the 61 forestry schools in the country and our 
programs are closely coordinated. 

We also invite industry to review our programs from time to 
time. The industry often does not tell us about their proprietary 
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research but they tell us about their nonproprietary work, which is 
_ extremely valuable. 
_ Mr. Recuta. Does industry, that is. the companies involved in 
_ renewing forests, give you some input as to the problems they come 
across so that your research can be directed to helping the total 
forest base? 

Mr. BucKMAN. The answer is ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Regula, you might be aware that USDA has a 
_ Users Advisory Board which is made up of users which advise the 
department on research in general. In addition to that, there are 

regional research planning groups that go to users and obtain a 

consensus on priority ranking, examine what schools, universities, 
_ and States are doing, and what private industry is doing. Probably 
_ the most successful coordination that we are doing is in the re- 
search arena. 


POWERED BACKUP ROLLERS 


Mr. BuckMAN. We have an example in this year’s Explanatory 
Notes called “powered backup rollers’. This is important to the 
_ plywood industry. At our Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 
we have developed a new way of putting torque on a log. Imagine a 
log and the problem of spin-out. That is, there is so much torque on 
the log as it is being peeled for plywood veneer that it will actually 
spin out of the chucks. This causes a loss of 5 to 7 percent in the 
plywood industry. A lot of logs do not even go into a plywood 
veneer lathe because they are concerned about the spin-out prob- 
lem. Well, by putting additional torque on the outside of the bolt 
we can avoid the spin-out problem. 

Mr. PETERSON. Just put a powered roller against the log, that 
runs the length of the log. 

Mr. ReEGuLaA. The full length of the log? 

Mr. Peterson. The full length of the log, yes. 

Mr. BuckMAN. Regarding this powered backup roller, the testing 
at the Forest Products Laboratory was completed only about 3 or 4 
months ago. Boise-Cascade Corporation has volunteered to permit 
full-scale tests of this system on a production basis at their plant 
in, I think it is in Boise, Idaho, and at the same time they have 
ordered five additional powered backup rollers. 

Mr. YATES. Do you mean they are high rollers? 

Mr. PETERSON. High-pressure rollers. 

Mr. BuckMaAn. The point that I want to make is that we try to 
stay in close contact with the forest products industry because it is 
one of the ways of getting new research into application quickly, 
and this is an example. This development could be worth $50 to $75 
million a year, at least, to the industry if it were adopted even on a 
modest scale. 


FOREST PRODUCTS MARKETING 


Mr. Recu ta. Of course, in the final analysis it is a benefit to the 
consumer because it reduces the production costs of plywood, if I 
understand you correctly. | 
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I am curious, what portion of your research budget would go into 
the marketing end versus the production end of the total forest 
products picture? 

Mr. Buckman. About 25 percent of our budget goes into ques- 
tions related to product development and marketing and about 75 
percent of the budget goes into the biological side, protection from 
insects and disease, better silvicutural techniques and so forth. 


SILVICULTURAL TECHNIQUES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Recuta. Do you share your work with Germany, for exam- 
ple? I flew over Germany in a helicopter and I was just astounded 
to see the forestry development. You can see these patterns literal- 
ly mile after mile that looked almost as if forestry was done like 
your family vegetable garden. 

Mr. BUCKMAN. Yes, we do. 7 : 

Mr. Perrerson. In fact, we will have a silvicultural exchange 
group in Europe within the next couple of months as a part of an 
ongoing interchange with Germany and France, primarily. These 
two countries that have been practicing forestry several hundred 
years longer than we have. We can learn a lot of things from what 
they have tried. 7 : 

Mr. Buckman. It has been said that technological developments 
are roughly proportional to R&D expenditures. Roughly one-third 
of the R&D in the world is performed by this country but two- 
thirds of it is performed by other countries. I think that is true in 
forestry as well as in other R&D areas. 

Therefore, we simply must be aware of what the other developed 
countries of the world are doing. Western Europe is a fertile source 
of information. Australia and New Zealand have both been innova- 
tive in forestry. 

Mr. Peterson. Some of the Scandanavian countries have done 
some very interesting work, particularly with small landowners. 
We had some interchange with them last year on this and on 
logging equipment for steep slopes. 


FIREWOOD ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Recuta. Has this phenomenon of people wanting firewood 
had much impact on going in and cleaning out the areas? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. In fact, we have a couple of regions that 
apparently moved more material last year in firewood than they 
did in regular sales. We had over 972,000 free firewood permits last 
year that removed about 2 billion board feet. 

Mr. REGuLaA. Two million board feet? 

Mr. Peterson. Two billion board feet. 

Mr. REGuLA. Two billion board feet were removed? You only sold 
about 12 billion total, didn’t you? 

Mr. PETERSON. We offered about 12. 

Mr. REGULA. Fantastic. 

Mr. Peterson. That is big business. In some places the demand is 
such that we probably are going to move into some kind of a 
charge system for the firewood, a nominal charge. In other places, 
if we do not let the public remove it we will have to spend money 
to burn it, so we want to be sure that we do not discourage 
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utilization of it. However, that has become very big business in 
many places. 


SLASH FOR PELLETIZING 


Mr. Recuta. Have you had any experience with selling “slash” 
for pelletizing and that type of thing? 

Mr. PeTerson. Yes. There are several pelletizing mills now in 
place that are entering into contracts with utilities to provide 
pellets because they are easier to handle than other kinds of wood. 
I would expect as more wood is used for energy and the conven- 
lence that is available from pelletizing would make that a viable 
option. 


TREE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Recuta. One last question. What would you estimate, say in 
the last 20 years, has been the result of increased silviculture? 
Have you doubled the capacity or have you added 50 percent to the 
capacity of the forests for reproduction? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, I guess about the only way I know to 
respond to that is, I do not know if you were here when Dr. 
Buckman was showing these charts about genetic improvement for 
example, but most of those genetically improved trees have just 
been put in the ground during the last 10 years. 

Mr. Recuta. Therefore, you have not really reaped the benefits? 

Mr. Peterson. We have not reaped the benefits fully. Our objec- 
tive, on both private lands where we are providing technical and 
sometimes financial assistance, and on national forests, is by 1990 
to be using virtually all genetically improved stock. If that hap- 
pens, we could well increase capacity by at least 25 percent or 
something like that. 

Mr. Buckman. Perhaps I could cite a statistic or two that might 
respond to the question. Loblolly pine, a major forest type in the 
U.S., in 1952 average growth per acre was 43 cubic feet. In 1977 we 
had an average growth of 75 cubic feet per acre. Douglas fir, in 
1952, was 44 cubic feet per acre; in 1977, 75 cubic feet per acre, 
very similar to the pattern for increasing yields for agricultural 
crops. These increased growth rates resulted from new technology 
and increased capital investment. 

Mr. Recuta. That is a tremendous record and it certainly adds 
greatly to our capacity. 

Mr. Peterson. However, you have to get the lands stocked with 
genetically improved trees, before you start increasing productivity. 
It has already begun and by the time we get through a cycle it will 
make a large difference in whether we will be able to meet future 
needs or not. 

Mr. Recuta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NURSERY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. Do you have anything to do with the nursery indus- 
try? 

Mr. Buckman. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Yates. Which of the agriculture departments would that be? 
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Mr. BucKMAN. Science and Education Administration. We would 
be delighted to get any information the committee wishes. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. I appreciate that. The ornamental indus- 
try is reaching such proportions now, I wondered whether the 
nurseries which I saw in Florida covering so many acres would 
come within your purview or not because they seem to be growing 
such huge numbers of these very small trees that are marketable 
throughout the cities, for example. 

Mr. PETERSON. These are Christmas trees? 

Mr. Yates. No, these are the dracenas. 

Mr. PETERSON. Oh, the landscaping. 

Mr. YaTEs. That is not your baby? You do ngt do any research on 
that? 

Mr. BuckMAN. We do research, Mr. Chairman, on forest tree 
nurseries but not on ornamental nurseries. | 

Mr. Recuta. Mr. Chairman, I suspect that would fall under an 
another agency within the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Peterson. The Science and Education Administration. 

Mr. Recuta. I think they view this like they view wheat, and 
farm crops. ; 

Mr. PETERSON. The line is not all that fine. For example, we do 
research on White Pine, and White Pine is a very favorite tree to 
use for landscaping. However, if you are talking about purely 
ornamentals then, no, that is done by the Science and Education 
Administration. 

Mr. Yates. Do they have anything to do with the National 
Arboretum? 

Mr. Peterson. The National Arboretum is run by the Science 
and Education Administration. 

Mr. Yates. Not by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Peterson. Not by the Forest Service. 


BONSAI TREES 


Mr. Yates. You do not have anything to do with the bonsai. 

Mr. PETERSON. We presented them with a bonsai tree that came 
from one of our forests in the West. We found a very old and 
gnarled tree that was then taken over by a bonsai expert. 

Mr. YaTEs. How large is the tree? 

Mr. Peterson. It is about this high, and we presented it to the 
Arboretum. It is one of their fancy trees. 

Mr. Yates. How could it be very old and just be that high? 

Mr. PETERSON. It grew very, very slowly. 

Mr. YATEs. I guess so. 

Mr. Peterson. It had a hard life, I guess. No, it was on a very 
poor forest site. 

Mr. Yates. In very poor soil? 

Mr. PETERSON. It was just barely alive. 

Mr. Yates. Do you grow bonsai in poor soil? 

Mr. PETERSON. Just put them somewhere where they will just 
barely survive. If you go out there you will see one that has a little 
plaque on it. It came from Gifford Pinchot National Forest, and we 
presented it last summer. It is ponderosa pine, and it is a bonsai. 
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FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Yates. Let’s go back to firefighting for the few minutes that 
remain today. The Administration has cut back on your fire pre- 
vention programs, haven’t they? Does that make sense in view of 
the dry cycle we have throughout the country? I will answer my 
own question. It does not, does it? 

Mr. LeEtsz. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You say these will be partially offset by increased 
efficiency from use of new technology. What do you mean by “new 
technology’? 


FIRESCOPE 


Mr. PETERSON. We are improving firefighting technology all the 
time. I think we explained FIRESCOPE to you. 

Mr. YatTeEs. Yes, but that is not new any longer, is it? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is still being installed. 

Mr. Yates. Yes, but the only reason you have FIRESCOPE is 
because of the over-the-budget amounts that we put in the budget. 
You did not have it in last year’s budget or the previous year’s 
budget. 

Mr. Peterson. No, but we are applying the new technology that 
was developed as a result of FIRESCOPE. 

Fee YATES. There is no money in this budget for FIRESCOPE, is 
there‘ 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. There is not. 

Mr. Yates. Should there be? 

Mr. Peterson. It was not within the priorities that we had to 
work with. Not within the funding we had to work with. 

Mr. Yates. How valuable is FIRESCOPE? 

Mr. Peterson. It is quite valuable. Mr. Leisz is our resident 
expert. I will let him give you a dissertation on FIRESCOPE. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Leisz, tell us about FIRESCOPE. We keep getting 
requests for funds from the people who live in Southern California 
and the Congressmen from Southern California. They say it works 
out well. Can you tell us whether it does and how valuable it is? 

Mr. Leisz. Mr. Chairman, it does work out very well. It is now 
into about the fifth year of application of the research work, and 
the savings that have resulted from the application of FIRESCOPE 
principles have been substantial for the Federal Government, for 
me elate Governments, and the county and city governments as 
well. 

It brings into play the most modern technologies that we could 
pick up from all sorts of sources, including some of the space-age 
technologies, infrared telemetry work for example, and in actually 
programming rates of fire spread. The most important thing is that 
we are able through that process to work with a declining work- 
force for all those protection needs, and disperse that with greater 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


SAVINGS DUE TO FIRESCOPE 


Mr. Yates. Can you translate that into amounts of money? The 
reason I ask, you say it has brought savings and so forth. 
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Mr. Letsz. Yes. I am trying to recall. We had one study which 
indicated that the applications would bring about a savings in the 
range of $35 to $50 million per year. 

Mr. YATEs. Really? 

Mr. LeEtsz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You are not exaggerating? 

Mr. Letsz. In 1979, with only 25 percent of the system operation- 
al, savings of 5,000 acres of valuable watershed, estimated at $1.5 
million, a number of expensive homes, and a minimum of $100,000 
in suppression costs, plus the fact that if the homes had been lost, 
and considering the flood damage that would have resulted, you 
would start Federal programs for restitution. 

Mr. YarTEs. Is this the kind of a program that the states ought to 
take over without Federal contributions? 

Mr. Letsz. Well, I think as soon as we complete the application 
part, the development and application, that is very logical. That is 
our plan now. 

Mr. Yates. How much more time do you want? 

Mr. Letsz. There are about 4 years to run depending upon what 
the appropriation amounts would be, and then the program would 
be supported fully from the users. We still have some development 
costs to run and we would be glad to provide those for you, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. They may be inserted in the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FIRESCOPE 


The expected Federal costs of completing the development phase of FIRESCOPE 
over the next four years are (in constant 1981 dollars): 


by EA RUM ALES HREM EL eee Se ake lly oP ek Mela i e $2,700,000 
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Mr. Peterson. As I think you know, Mr. Chairman, the local 
people have been putting in 50 percent or more all the time. 

Mr. Yates. I knew that but still the Federal Government does 
not put any money in? I have the impression that Mr. Reagan’s 
home is in one of the endangered areas, isn’t it? 

Mr. Letsz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Yates. The one that is for sale at $1.3 million. 
z Mr. Letsz. Plus the fact that his ranch is near the Los Padres 

orest. 

Mr. Peterson. Adjacent to that. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN FIRE 


Mr. Yates. Let’s talk about the northern Michigan fire for the 
remaining time. You say that there was an “escaped prescribed 
burn’’. What does that mean? 

Mr. PETERSON. There was an area we intended to burn to remove 
some fuel. In this case, it was for an endangered species, for the 
Kirkland’s Warbler. The people started the fire; the fire escaped 
control. We investigated the fire and followed up as we always do 
on those kinds of fires to see what we can learn from it. 
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Mr. Yates. That was unfortunate, there was 1 death and 41 
houses burned. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Were you negligent in that case? If you are being 
sued, do not answer for the record. 

Mr. Peterson. Let us say that we went in and got claims infor- 
mation very promptly from the people involved and have settled a 
substantial number of claims already. 

Mr. Yates. Did you learn anything from that occurrence? 

Mr. PETERSON. We learned that in a couple of cases we were not 
following our own directions. As a result of that analysis and some 
others, we tightened up Service-wide on prescribed burning policy. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s come back at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. PETERSON. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
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Bobi 12 WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1981. 
(Whereupon, the witnesses from the previous day resumed an- 


swering questions:] 


THIRD PARTY SUBSTITUTION 


Mr. Dicks [presiding]. As you recall, two years ago Senator Jack- 
son, Senator Magnuson, Senator Hatfield and I corresponded with 
you regarding the question of third party substitution. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1979 we received a letter informing us of some administra- 
tive actions which you proposed to clarify the definitions of export 
and substitution to eliminate ambiguities and simplify enforce- 
ment. After more than a year these regulations were scheduled to 
go into effect on February 3, 1981. However, the regulation freeze 
precluded their adoption. I understand that these regulations will 
now go into effect within the next couple of days. 

Is this correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. What exactly will these new regulations tell you 
about third party substitution? 

Mr. PETERSON. The new regulations call for increased reporting 
on currently what is happening to sales. You remember that under 
the old rules a person just reported when a sale was completed 
which might mean that we would not know what happened to that 
sale for several years, but now we get current reporting. 

Mr. Dicks. What will that reporting entail? 

Mr. Peterson. That will entail that from each purchaser it will 
give his disposition of the logs. That will enable us to tell then 
whether some party received the logs that could not purchase them 
directly. In other words, if some party got the logs that way and 
thereby augmented their supply in a way that they would be 
prohibited from doing it directly, that is what we call the substitu- 
tion provision. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think that those regulations will lessen the 
practice of third party substitution? If these regulations are in 
effect there will be clear public understanding of the disposition of 
these logs and they may serve as a deterrent to the practice of 
third party substitution. 

Mr. Peterson. That is our hope, Mr. Chairman. It will also give 
us a more current handle on what has happened so that if this 
substitution does pick up in volume we will know about it. 

Mr. Dicks. Could you explain for the record how efforts to con- 
trol indirect substitution or to further limit direct substitution 
could result in disruption of existing log markets as your May 7, 
1980 testimony to the House Agriculture Committee states? 
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Mr. PETERSON. Well, basically many purchasers in the Pacific 
Northwest end up with logs that their manufacturing facility is not 
ideally set up to use. It may be a small volume species like cedar. It 
may be sizes of logs that they are not ideally suited to handle and 
so it is good economy to have some interchange of logs so that logs 
go to their highest and best use. The real concern is that it does 
not result in companies buying trees that they could not otherwise 
buy. 

The best data that we have now would indicate that the substitu- 
tion is in the neighborhood of one percent. 

Mr. Dicks. One percent of what? 

Mr. PETERSON. One percent of the sale volumes. 

Mr. Dicks. Of the Forest Service? 

Mr. PETERSON. Of the Forest Service land. 

Mr. Dicks. The real question about third party substitution is 
that it may serve, as we talked about yesterday, our survival 
bidding and forcing up the price. Do you believe that this practice 
has in fact resulted in a higher price level to the people who are 
bidding? As I understand it, that is what the small mill people 
really are saying, that the practice of people coming in who are 
involved in this contributes to this ‘higher bidding level and makes 
the situation worse. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, I am not so sure that the substitution does 
that but you cannot get around the fact that when you have timber 
in the Pacific Northwest that is worth, say, 50 percent more in the 
export market than in the domestic market, then private land 
owners who can sell to the export market will likely do so. The logs 
that the private land owner sells to the export market are not 
available to the small purchaser who-does not have any land of his 
own. This means that he has to rely on National Forest timber 
which tends to run up the price of National Forest timber. I think 
even without substitution the export market has an influence on 
the price of National Forest timber. 

Mr. Dicks. Explain that again. I think that is important to have 
for the record. 

Mr. Peterson. All right. The private timber is worth somewhere 
around $450 a thousand in the export market. If National Forest 
timber is selling, say, for $350, there is clearly a $100 advantage to 
a private land owner to sell to the export market. 

Now the fact that the material sells at a higher price encourages 
better utilization and encourages private land owners to reforest 
their land. There are several benefits that happen. A side benefit of 
that is since the logs are worth $100 more in the export market the 
private land owner selling in the private export market leaves the 
company which does domestic manufacturing more.dependent on 
National Forest timber.That tends to increase the price of National 
Forest timber. 

Mr. Dicks. Because there is more competition, more necessity to 
get those available logs for the mill operation. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. Now that will probably moderate somewhat 
next year if the Japanese market is down as it is indicated. The 
Japanese expect to import about 50 percent less lumber and logs 
next year. 
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Mr. Dicks. So therefore in your view there would be more pri- 
vate stumpage available to these mills, or does that work that way? 

Mr. PETErson. We are not sure. If a private land owner thinks 
he can just hold it six months and sell, he can probably do that but 
if the private land owner needs to sell his timber, he might make it 
available to a domestic manufacturer. Anyway, there is not any 
question that the export market influences log prices in the Pacific 
Northwest whether they are substitution or not. 

Mr. Dicks. In your testimony last year you stated that the pro- 
posed regulations would have to go into effect before any informa- 
tion could be acquired from the strength and reporting require- 
ments which will help this subcommittee to evaluate indirect sub- 
stitution. Is this the case today? You know no more about indirect 
substitution now than you did last year because the regulation has 
not gone into effect, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. On February 10 a report was sent to Congressman 
Whitten, Chairman of the full Appropriations Committee, giving 
the data that we have under the present reporting system. You are 
correct, it will take at least six months, if not a year, under the . 


new regulations to get improved data. 


I have a copy of that letter to Congressman Whitten if you would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, I would like to put that letter in the record at 
this point without objection. 

[The information follows: ] 
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P.O. Box 2417 


Washinpton, DC 20013 en Base SIRY 
| mph 
2430 ener 
“A edhe 
FEB 10 1981 
' Fonorable Jamie L. Whitten ; Bist fas 
Chatruan 259 Writ on 
Comittee on Appropriations tI 
uouse of Representatives arse 


Washington, DC 20515 i3 


Dear Nr. Chairman: 

This letter constitutes our report on log export anc substitution 
activities for fiscal year 1980 in response to the direction set forth 

in your report on the fiscal year 19&1 Appropristions Bill for the 
Cepartment of the Interior and Related Agencies. You directed the - 
Forest Service as follows: Ste 


". »« e(a) if feasible to continue to wonitor this prorrau; 
anc (b) if feasible tc investigate aac report on (1) the 
legal relationship of entities engasing in third parry 
substitution to determine if purchasers of federal rinber 
are legal or de facto agents of entities not elfvible to 
purchase and (2) volumes of logs purchased fros or sold 

to third parties and substituted for exported private loys 
over the last year by individual buyers and seJlers.” 


On January 14, we submitted to you the fiscal year 1979 report and « 
cory of the Rerulattions recently adopted by the Secretary settin; forth 
restrictions on the export of Federal timber and ite use in substitution 
for private timber which is exported by the purchaser. The reportin:: 
recuirerents established by these Pepulations will provide the infor- 
mation you have directed us to obtain and Teport. Presently, ivpleien- 
tation of these Regulations is being held up by Fresidential order. ie 
expect implementation by March 36. 


We recommend the current wording of the export rider to the ennual 
Appropriations Act for Interior and Related Agencies be retainec. Piscal 
years 1979 and 1989 data continues to indicate the total voluse of 
National Forest timber acquired by firms who are net elipible to purchase 
the timber directly is relatively small. The volune invelved is not 
Sicnificant to the overall tinber supply situation in the Northwest. 


Sincerely, 
R. MAX PETERSON 


no jacket number 
thes ce: CRO, LA, Crorley w/enclosures 
Re MAX PETERSO!! Huches, Sales 
Chief TH:NCHuphes: jmc:2/6/81 


On Judy C's disc - Whitten.l 
Enclosures 


DISPOSITION OF HARVEST VOLUME FROPPSALES WHICH WERE COMPLETED IN FY 1980 
‘ Harvest Volume — Million board feet 


California 2/81 
Sold to Others for Processin 
National Processed by Could have oe TE gs Pace ased atest Exempt Total Reported 
Forest Purchaser purchased direct Set-aside 1, Substitution 2 Species Harvest 
Eldorado 70,100 12,106 “> 7,071 roles 89 ,287 
Inyo 6,077 3,241 1,596 -— om 10,914 
Klamath 70 ,035 bad 10,738 i cos 196 80 ,969 
Lassen 302 ,829 10 ,060 14,619 = 555 328 ,063 
Mendocino 1,818 12,049 --- os —— 13 ,867 
Modoc 23,783 18,268 ——e oer ss 42,051 
Plumas 85 ,082 857 16 ,400 apeied aman 102 ,339 
Sequoia 34,099 267 250 250 = 34 , 866 
Shasta 115,300 9,600 4,100 -——— — 129,000 
Trinity 108 , 500 14,500 500 <= 1,000 124 ,500 
Sierra 131,010 9,640 indie <—— ——— 140,650 
Six Rivers 11,249 --- =< --- 26 11,275 
Stanislaus 30,510 5,010 tees 1,400 =o 36,920 
Tahoe 66 ,669 5,234 -—— —— ~—— 71,903 
LTBMU --- 286 -=- er n/a 286 
Total-California 1,057,061 (872) 101,118 (82%) 48,203 (44) 8,721 (1%) 1,777 (0%) 1,216,880 


1/ Sales set-aside for small business, up to 30% may be resold to big business. 
2/ Direct purchase would have constituted substitution under 36 CFR 223.10. 


Oregon and Washington 2/81 


Sold to Others for Processin 
National Processed by Could have Could not have purchased direct Exempt Total Reported 


Forest Purchaser purchased direct Set-aside 1b Substitution 2 Species Harvest 


Colville 83,097 500 --- --- — 83,597 


Deschutes 134,795 17,875 1,922 -—- = 154 ,592 
Fremont 94,095 4,637 9 -<-- -—< 98,741 
Gifford Pinchot 62,543 36,176 10 4,482 5,429 108 ,640 
Malheur 113,380 13 ,062 me sae some 126,442 
Mt. Baker/Snoqualmie 136,911 122,615 —- 26,720 12,200 298,446 
Mt. Hood 202 834 ie 027450 2,900 --- 7,962 -___ 256,126 

-—- 34,587 


Ochoco 11,828 22,759 --- --- ; 

Okanogan 5 52,679 240 --- --- --- 52,919 

Olympic 242,072 95,847 2,600 |_~-4833 -— 342,332 JU) 
T9600 at 1819 an este 3 


Rogue River 205,541 35 ,086 19,110 senas por 7 AN Ty kW 


Siskiyou 155,709 37 5529) 9 6,606 1,062 7,351 208 ,257 
Siuslaw 339,735 88 700 14,915 ans = 443,350 
2 : 1,259 =< 107 ,657 


Umatilla 90,054 16,344 -—- 
Umpqua 330 , 987 53,923 10,029 --- -—- 394 ,939 
Wallowa-Whitman 283,120 41,051... -—- --- _— 324,171 
Wenatchee 63,447 36 ,883 1,355 —= 3,201 104 , 886 
Willamette 326,054 142 ,606 11,738 261 3 480 , 662 
Winema 62,533 6.978 2,420 we --- 71,926 
Total-Oregon an 

Washington 2,991,414 (76%) 815,236 (20%) 74,873 (2%) 34,338 (1%) 36,146 (1%) 3,952,007 
Tote!-Calsfornia, ; ; 

Oregon, and cle 

Washington 4,048,475 (78%) 916,354 (18%) 123,076 (2%) 43,059 (1%) 37,923 (1%) 5,168,887 


17 Sales set-aside for small business, up to 30% may be resold to big business. jj 
2/ Direct purchase would have constituted substitution under 36 CFR S2ISLSELED IV BA Taek 
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INDIRECT SUBSTITUTION 


Mr. Dicks. As I recall, this is the report based on the best 
information that we have at this point and that indicates that less 
than one percent of sales are involved in indirect substitution. How 
confident do you feel of that information since we have not gotten 
the regulations into effect? Do you feel comfortable with that based 
on your assessment? 

Mr. Peterson. I would expect it is reasonably close. I would not 
say that it is accurate because logs do move throughout the Pacific 
Northwest and after they move through one or two people it is 
virtually impossible to track. It is possible that it will be slightly 
higher than that but the best information we have would indicate 
that is very close to the right amount. 

Mr. Yates. Isn’t it true that before that in the prior year you 
had extensive hearings in the Pacific Northwest and gave everyone 
a chance to come in and present both sides of this case? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. We have asked anybody who has 
information on indirect substitution that they think is current to 
provide us with that information. 

Mr. Dicks. How was that done? 

Mr. PETERSON. We asked that in the hearings, for example. We 
said in the hearings, do you have any information on indirect 
substitution that is occurring? 

Mr. Dicks. Have we received anything? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have not received any specific data, no. We 
received some letters saying we think substitution is occurring in 
this area but no data to back that up. In all fairness, it is probably 
hard to get the data that it is actually occurring because it would 
be a violation of the export rider. If that is occurring it would 
obviously not be something that somebody would advertise. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it possible to ask a successful bidder, who has just 
entered into a Forest Service contract, if they currently have some 
agreement or contractual relationship with somebody else. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is what we are doing as far as the reporting 
requirements. We ask people at the time they buy at the sale their 
expected disposition of the logs. 

Mr. Dicks. They tell you this. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Do they have to certify to the veracity of their re- 
marks? 

Mr. PETERSON. No, prior to the sale they have to agree to furnish 
the Forest Service the name and address of processing plants or 
other locations where the timber is expected to be delivered. The 
names and advertised volumes of timber sales purchased for deliv- 
ery to each such location in calendar years 1971, 1972 and 1973, 
which is the base period, and the volumes of unprocessed timber 
from private lands to each location which would be exported and 
sold in that base year and then they have to agree to provide a 
certified copy showing the disposition of the timber as it is actually 
harvested. 

Mr. Dicks. We are going to get a pretty good picture of what is 
going on, is that your view? 

Mr. Peterson. I think so. I think there is general agreement 
within the industry that this reporting would be reasonably good 
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and if we find a case where it is not being followed we will take 
action as provided in the regulation. ) 


VIOLATION OF EXPORT RIDER 


Mr. YATEs. Some people have suggested a prohibition on any 
third party substitution and that we would change the language in 
the appropriations bill to accomplish that. What is your view? 

Mr. PETERSON. With the data that we have on hand. We do not 
believe that the one percent substitution that is occurring is 
enough of a problem to undertake complete control because the 
economics of this interchange is important to a lot of people and 
we just don’t believe the public interest is there at the present 
time. 

Mr. Dicks. The position of the Administration and the Forest. 
Service is that the amendment, as it is in the appropriations bill, 
should be left as it is at least until we have better information to 
base some action on. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. We believe the export rider that 
you have now is the correct one. 

Mr. Dicks. Short of changing the export rider, are there any 
administrative steps that could be taken to remedy this if you 
found that this practice was occurring more and more frequently? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, if somebody certifies in a contract the dispo- 
sition of timber and then we find out that has been violated, there 
are remedies in the contract that can be taken. 

Mr. Yates. Give us an example. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, depending how serious it was. The most 
serious case could result in breach of contract but there are reme- 
dies even short of that. 

Mr. Dicks. Will this become part of a contractual stipulation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Do they tell you how the logs will be disposed of? 

Mr. Prererson. It is part of the information they provide in 
support of the contract and then if they change that they are 
supposed to notify us of the change so that we can be assured that 
it is not in violation of the export rider. There is a general contrac- 
ae provision as you recall that prevents export of National Forest 
timber. 


GRANDFATHER CLAUSE RELATED TO EXPORTATION 


Mr. Dicks. Aren’t there some existing regulations that allow for 
the exportation or a certain level of substitution? Could you review 
that here briefly and then supply it for the record? There was some 
grandfathering that went on wasn’t there? 

[The information follows:] 


REGULATION REVIEW OF TIMBER Export 
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The reporting requirements of the new log export regulation will enable us to 
develop accurate data on levels and trends in substitution. This regulation is cur- 
rently delayed by the Administration’s freeze_on regulations. We will be able to 
report to the Congress by the end of 1981. 

Pending development of data which indicates that substitution is in fact a signifi- 
cant factor in timber supply, we do not believe a change in current laws or 
regulations is warranted. 


Mr. Peterson. Yes. There is a grandfathering during that base 
period of 1971, 1972 and 1973 and a person cannot change the 
amount of unprocessed timber that goes into export by more than 
10 percent if they are a purchaser of National Forest timber. 

Mr. Dicks. Would you report that again? 

Mr. PETERSON. Let’s suppose that on the average somebody was 
exporting 300 billion feet of private timber in 1971 to 1973. They 
could not export, if they are still a purchaser of National Forest 
timber, more than 300 plus 10 percent as I recall it or they could 
not export more than 330 and still be eligible to purchase National 
Forest timber. 

Mr. Dicks. Would you provide for the record the businesses who 

have the rights under these grandfather clauses? 

_ Mr. Peterson. The companies that were exporting at the time 
the base period was established. Most of the companies out there 
were doing some level of export and are still exporting at this time. 

Mr. Dicks. Can they only get a Forest Service sale if they are 
within 10 percent of the level that they were at at that time? 

Mr. PETERSON. My memory is 10 percent. 

Mr. Dicks. Let us know for the record who can benefit from that. 

[The information follows:] 


THE 1971-73 GRANDFATHER CLAUSE 


Information relating to those businesses benefiting from the 1971-73 (export) 
grandfather clause is not readily available. However, the following Research Note, 
Pacific Northwest 355, is an excellent factual discussion of the issues involved. 


| 
| 


April 1980 


SUBSTITUTION AND THE USDA FOREST SERVICE LOG EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


by 


Gary R. Lindell ‘ 


Abstract 


With some exceptions, the substitution of National 
Forest timber for exported priyate timber is 
forbidden by regulations. Certain firms may use a 
limited amount of National Forest timber as replace— 
ment for exported private timber, however, in 
accordance with their pattern of purchases and 
exports from 1971 through 1973. About 359 million 
board feet of National Forest timber could be used 
annually as replacement for exported private timber 
by this provision; in 1977 about 102 million board 
feet was used in this fashion. About 81 percent of 
the replacement volume was from National Forests in 
Washington. 


KEYWORDS: Import/export (forest products), trade 
policy (international) National Forest 
administration. 


1principal Economist, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Sta— 
tion at the time this report was written. Currently Assistant Director, 
Planning and Applications, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The pros and cons of permitting the 
export of unprocessed softwood logs 
from the west coast have been 
debated for a long time,? however, 
the conflict shows no signs of 
abating. 


The controversy has led to the enact- 
ment of fairly extensive Federal 
regulations designed to prohibit the 
export of Federal timber and to pro- 
hibit the substitution of Federal 
timber for private timber to be 
exported. In addition, Oregon, 
California, and Alaska have imple- 
mented regulations to restrict the 
export of timber from State-managed 
lands. As a result of the combina- 
tion of Federal and State restric- 
tions, about 38 percent of the 
combined timber harvest of the three 
States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California is directly controlled by 
export regulations (table l). 


2For example, the October 3, 1936, 
issue of the Oregonian reported 
initiatives by the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce to check the flow of 
Port-Orford-—cedar logs. to Japan. 
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The purpose of export restrictions 
may be to insure domestic processing 
of logs from public lands or it may 
be to restrict the volume of exports. 
The volume of logs exported is on 

the increase. For example, in 1979, 
log exports from the west coast and 
Alaska reached a record 3.4 billion 
board feet.3, 


As a result of the large volume of 
exports, questions have been raised 
about the effectiveness of current 
regulations. Opponents of exports 
have expressed concern that the 
regulations may contain loopholes 
that permit timber purchasers to 
take actions against the intent of 
the regulations. 


3Ruderman, Florence K. 1979. Pro- 
duction, prices, employment and trade 
in northwest forest industries. Pub-— 
lished quarterly. USDA For. Serv. 
Pac. Northwest For. and Range Exp. 
Stn., Portland, Oreg. 


Table 1--Proportion of total timber harvest prohibited from export by Federal 
or State controls in Washington, Oregon, and California, 1977 


——————————————————— eee 


Total 
timber 
harvest 


Portion of total harvest 
prohibited from export 
by Federal controls 


State 


Portion of total harvest Portion of total harvest 
prohibited from export 
by State controls 


prohibited from export by 
Federal and State controls 


Se 


Million Million 
board feet board feet Percent 
Washington 6,591 1,175 17.8 
Oregon 7,525 3,952 52.5 
California 4,787 1,757 36.7 
Total (average) 18,903 6,884 (36.4) 


Million Million 
board feet Percent board feet Percent 
-- oe 15275 17.8 
228 3.0 4,180 55.5 
28 0.6 1,785 x PC} 
256 (1.4) 7,140 (37.8) 


eee 


Source: Ruderman, Florence K. 1979, 


tries. Published quarterly. 


Production, prices, employment, and trade in northwest forest indus- 
USDA For. Serv. Pac. Northwest For. and Range Exp. Stn., Portland, Oreg. 


One loophole that has come in for 
particular scrutiny is the 
grandfather clause of the USDA Forest 
Service substitution regulations. 
Although substitution is forbidden, 
this provision enables certain firms 
to use a limited amount of National 
Forest timber as replacement for 
private timber to be exported. This 
Paper reports the result of a study 
to determine the nature and extent 
of this practice. 


Substitution Regulations of the 
USDA Forest Service 


The USDA Forest Service was specifi- 
cally directed to control substitu- 
tion according to the terms of a 
rider to the agency's 1974 appropria- 
tions bill (P.L. 93-120).4 In 
October, 1973, Proposed regulations 
were published and public comments 
were solicited. Considering these 
comments, the Forest Service 
implemented substitution regulations 
in March, 1974, 


Public comments appeared to favor 
using traditional Marketing patterns 
as a base in control of substitu- 
tion. Replacement by National 
Forest timber would be permitted in 
accordance with the traditional or 
historical pattern and substitution 
would be considered as occurring 
Only when the exporter increases pur- 
chase of National Forest timber or 
increases export of Private timber. 


=e ee 
4For additional details see: 
Lindell, Gary R. 1978. Log export 
restrictions of the Western States and 
British Columbia. USDA Forest Service 
Gen. Tech. Rep. PNW-63, Pac. Northwest 
and Range Exp. Stn., Portland, Oreg. 
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nized a firm's historical base period. «9 
as 110 percent of the firm's average 
annual volume of National Forest 


~ Consequently, the regulations recog- — 


DO >was 
timber purchases and export of _ + cota 
Private timber for the calendar oni getes 
years 1971-73. A firm which had . ; 
been exporting private timber and Ongs dT 
Purchasing National Forest timber _ air 
during this period could continue to cen 
do so subject to the export and xa 
purchase limitation or quota. Sub-— ry 
stitution was definea@ as, for any j 
Subsequent year, an increase in axes 
exports relative to the historical 3? 
base while the firm continues to ous 


Purchase National Forest timber or 
an increase in National Forest 
Purchases while the firm continues 
to export. A firm violating either 
of these provisos is Guilty tary 
contract violation and faces ; 3 
possible debarment from subsequent 
Sales and cancellation of existing 
contracts, 
4 


Since timber is not readily trans— 
portable, the regulations are tied 
to a particular market area or 
tributary area. Thus a firm may 
establish different purchase and 
export quotas for different tribu-— 
tary areas. A tributary area is 
established for each mill where 
National Forest timber is to be 
processed. The boundary of the area 
is determined by establishing from 
the records the area from which each 
mill received its Supply of timber 
for the base period (1971-1973) . 
Once established, a tributary area 
is not normally subject to change. 


Firms which want to purchase 
National Forest timber and export 
Private timber are required to 
submit data to establish their 
historical purchase and export base. 
The data must also Support the 
Proposed tributary area. 


Historical Base Levels 


To Obtain an estimate of the amount 
of National Forest timber that can 
be used as replacement through this 
provision of the regulations, all of 
the Western National Forests were 
canvassed to determine the 
historical bases which have been 
established. It was necessary to 
Canvass each National Forest since 
the monitoring and enforcement of 
the substitution regulations are 
done at the Forest level. 


As of mid-1979, 49 historical bases 
had been established in Washington 
and Oregon and an additional 7 had 
been established in California. No 
quotas have been established by 


firms in the Intermountain or Rocky 


Mountain areas. In most cases a 
firm has only one historical base, 
but some of the larger firms have 
established: bases for several 
different tributary areas. _ 


During the 1971-73 period, the firms 
with historical bases exported a 
total of 1.6 billion board feet of 
private timber and purchased 4.2 
billion board feet of National 
Forest timber. The sum of the 


established historical bases is thus © 


0.6 billion board feet for exports 
(1.6 > 3 x 110 percent) and 1.5 
billion board feet for purchases . 
(4.2 + 3 x 110 percent). 
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This does not mean that an annual 
total of 0.6 billion board feet of 
National Forest timber may be used 
as replacement for exported private 
timber. For each firm the per- 
missible volume is determined by the 
lesser of its export or purchase 
quotas. For example, a firm which 
has an export quota of 5 million 
board feet and a purchase quota of 
25 million board feet can use no 
more than 5 million board feet of 
National Forest timber as 
replacement for exported private 
timber. To obtain a west-wide 
estimate of replacement, the lesser 
of these two figures are added for 
each firm. 


Results indicate that 359 million 
board feet could be used annually as 
replacement in the West (table 2). 
Most of the quota has been 
established by firms operating in 
the State of Washington, 
particularly in the vicinity of the 
Gifford Pinchot National Forest. 
This does not mean that these 
volumes are necessarily tied to a 
particular National Forest; some 
firms have tributary areas which 
encompass more than one National 
Forest. Firms could switch their 
purchases to another National Forest 
as long as they fall within the same 
tributary area. The data in table 2 
do indicate, however, the general 
area Of activity of exporters which 
also were purchasers of National 
Forest timber. 


Although 359 million board feet of 
National Forest timber could be used 
as replacement for exported private 
timber for any given year, the 
actual volume is less than the 
allowable. Some firms have stopped 
exporting. Some exporters have 
found their quotas too restricted 
and have stopped purchasing National 
Forest timber. 
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Table 2--Volume of National Forest E Data were summarized for all of the 
timber that may be used as replace- firms involved in export and purchase 
ment for private timber to be exported in 1977. For that year, approxi- 
within the substitution regulations mately 102 million board feet of | 

National Forest timber was used. aS» = o4 

replacement for private timber to be 

exported (table 3). Most of they sow ‘oii 
Volume 


replacement occurred with timber viTeaE 
National Forest (thousand from National Forests in Washington. 
board feet) : 


ee ake aq 


. ne ey et rete Faerie any 


Washington: Table 3--Volume of National Forest . 
Gifford Pinchot 98,120 timber used as replacement for private 
Olympic 7 ie is timber to be exported, 1977 
Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie 29,073 ; 

Wenatchee — 1,000 s 
: 6 oe ee alin), NT SS eee 
Total 201,928 Volume 
National Forest (thousand 
hea board feet) 
Mt. Hood 62,586 ) a. 
. t a 
Siuslaw 3,498 Washington 82,919 
Willamette 5,897 
Siskiyou 25,652 Oregon 10,686 
Total 97 ,633 California 8,340. 
Pe ~ 4 aie 
California: Total 101,945 
y —_________. 1555 isiodaay ae 
Tahoe 28,600 
Six Rivers 26,989 
Shasta Trinity 196 s 
Klamath 13 Discussion 
El Dorado 35267 
Total 59,065 Results of this Study indicate that 
about 100 million board feet of 
All National Forests 358,626 National Forest timber is annually 


IN aa ce used as replacement for private 


timber to be exported. This study 
measured only direct replacement; no 
effort was made to determine the 
amount which is indirectly substi- 
tuted for private timber to be 
exported. 


To obtain an estimate of how much 
replacement occurs, each National 
Forest was queried to obtain 
followup data on purchases and 
exports by those firms with estab- 
lished historical bases. As before, 
the lesser of the volume of timber 
exported or purchased was used asa 
proxy for the volume of National 
Forest actually used as replacement. 


The Forest Service is not required 


to monitor export and purchase 


activity beyond the original pur- 


chaser. This means’ that a firm 
which is ineligible to purchase a 
National Forest sale because it has 
exceeded its export quota can pur- 
chase National Forest timber from 
another firm and thus indirectly 
engage in substitution. Indirect 
substitution cannot be precisely 
determined. In response to a con- 
gressional request, however, the 
Forest Service concluded that 
indirect substitution is not 
widespread and that modification of 


the regulations is unwarranted.>? 


Our purpose is not to argue for more 
or fewer export restrictions. 


_Whether or not the permitted 


replacement, approximately 100 
million board feet, constitutes a 
major loophole depends on one's 
point of view. Although this 
represents the annual log require- 
ments for five to six medium-size 
Sawmills, it is a small proportion 
of total exports, the bulk of which 
come from private lands or from 
lands managed by the State of 
Washington. 


SLetter dated September 28, iW A 
from R. Max Petersen, Chief, USDA. 
Forest Service to the Honorable Norman 
D. Dicks. Copy on file at Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Exp. Stn., 
Portland, Oreg. 
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There appears to be little basis for 
determining the net effect of 
closure of the replacement loophole 
On log supplies available to 
domestic processors. For examples, 
indirect substitution might increase 
in response to closure of the 
loophole, and firms affected by the 
closure who also buy and sell logs 
in the domestic market might reduce 
their domestic log sales in order to 
compensate for the loss of National 
Forest timber. Or firms might 
decrease export sales, decrease pur- 
chases of National Forest timber, 
and increase processing of private 
timber. Even in this situation, 
however, the net effect on supplies 
to domestic processors is 

uncertain: Firms not involved in 
purchasing National Forest timber 
might divert log sales from the 
domestic to the export market in 
response to any decline in export 
sales by competing firms. 


In summmary, this study has 
documented the historical base level 
of 359 million board feet for firms 
eligible to substitute National 
Forest timber for private timber to 
be exported. Of this total, firms 
are substituting only about 100 
million board feet. Over 80 percent 
of the substitution occurs in the 
State of Washington. Prohibition of 
substitution would not necessarily 
increase log supplies to domestic 
processors by 100 million board feet. 
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Mr. PETERSON. It is not more than 10 percent above their historic _ 
level in any calendar year while they still have National Forest | 
timber under contract. | 


U.S..JAPAN LUMBER TRADE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Dicks. Are you familiar with the U.S.Japan Lumber Trade { 
Committee which was organized pursuant to the multilateral trade _ 
negotiations that were completed last fall? 3 Ei 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Dicks. What type of benefits do you think could accrue to 
the timber industry as a result of the negotiations and the work of — 
the U.S.-Japan Lumber Trade Committee in the long term? 7 

Mr. Peterson. I think quite a few benefits could accrue. One of 


the objectives of that working group is to have United States firms | 


cut dimensions that fit the Japanese practice so that the Japanese 
would import more finished lumber than logs and over time work 
to increase the percentage of lumber versus logs. 

Now this is difficult to accomplish except on a long-term basis 
because as you recognize the Japanese have built milling facilities 
to accommodate logs in their own country, therefore, they would — 
have the same problem as we would have if we didn’t have logs for 
the West Coast mills. They have to work on this over a period of 
time plus the fact that the Japanese construction techniques are 
quite different than ours. The sizes they use are different. There 
has to be custom manufacturing to their specification. Several 
West Coast mills are now doing this and that accounts for the 
increase of lumber exports. 2 


COMPETITION OF CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


Mr. Dicks. One of the things that also has hampered the ability 
of our West Coast mills to compete is the fact that the Canadians 
have been selling extensively to this market at a price that is $20 
per thousand less than the price that we can come up with in the 
United States. How do you foresee that as impacting on the efforts 
to expand the export of a finished product? 

Mr. PETERSON. The Canadians are competitive for the finished 
product side. Canada does not export logs basically so I think that 
will be a competitive situation for the United States to deal with as 
they get more of that market, but if the total Japanese demand 
goes up, in other words if they start shifting logs into lumber, then 
I think we can compete but it is going to be a competitive situation 
throughout the East. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, I yield. 


BIDDING CONTRASTS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. AuCorn. Could you describe to the committee any contrasts 
between Canada and the United States in terms of the bidding on 
the timber sales, at stumpage prices between Canada and the 
United States? What enables the Canadians to undercut the price 
in the United States? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I am not sure I can give you a very good 
description. In the first place, Canada has mostly provincial forests 
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that are managed by each province and many times the companies 
have long-term contracts versus the shorter term contracts and 
therefore inflation may not show up quite as fast in the Canadian 
price of logs. Canada has in some places a terrain advantage in 
that some of the terrain is better than some of ours. They do have 
a transportation advantage particularly as you move north in 
Canada so there are certain advantages there. On the other hand, 
we have an advantage in having excellent quality and types of logs 
in the Pacific Northwest that are not readily available in Canada. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What are the prices being paid by the industry for 
stumpage in Canada? 

Mr. Peterson. I think I better get you that number because I am 
afraid my numbers might be a little out of date. | 

Mr. AuCotn. Is it more substantially? 

Mr. Peterson. In the long-term contracts it is, yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Are those long-term contracts subsidizing their mill 
operations in Canada? 

Mr. PETERSON. It certainly prevents the government from picking 
up the increased value of the logs. 

_ Mr. Dicks. The government could change the policy. If they had 
a long-term contract though—— 

Mr. PETERSON. One other factor that is going to influence the 
export market some is that the Alaska natives will be entering the 
export market and will probably be selling logs to Japan since they 
are closer. 

Mr. Dicks. That would be a transportation advantage. 

Mr. PETERSON. They have a significant transportation advantage. 

Mr. Dicks. Over the Canadians or the United States? 

Mr. PETERSON. Over both Canada and the United States. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you see them entering into the finished market? 

Mr. Peterson. No. The natives right now do not have milling 
facilities in Alaska so they are selling logs. 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN STUMPAGE 


Mr. AuCor1n. Mr. Chairman, I know you are pressing on the 
export side of this but can we come back to this after a moment? I 
have a question on stumpage. There is a significant difference in 
the value of stumpage. In your judgment what are the reasons that 
the price is so much lower in Canada? You mentioned long-term 
contracts. Is that the major effect? 

Mr. PETERSON. There are some other differences. Canada requires 
the purchaser to do a lot of things that we don’t do in the United 
States. In other words, the purchaser has significant responsibil- ' 
ities for reforestation, for timber stand improvement, for construc- 
tion of the roads and maintenance of roads. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Does that lower the price to the purchaser? 

Mr. PETERSON. That lowers the price of the stumpage because 
that is deducted from the stumpage price. 

Mr. AuCo1n. But it goes into the cost of the firm that is purchas- 
ing the stumpage. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. I am talking about comparative cost of 
stumpage. It would be difficult to compare the price of stumpage in 
the United States and Canada because there is a difference in what 
they require the purchaser to do. 
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Mr. PETERSON. Well, in many places in Canada they are com- : 


pletely virgin areas where the purchaser comes in and builds major 
road systems, builds large construction camps, builds facilities for 
all of his workers, picks up almost the complete maintenance of the 
road systems and other facilities, does reforestation and so on. 

Mr. AuCo1n. All those things cost him something. How can he 
absorb all those costs and come in with a price that undercuts 
domestic United States concerns? 

Mr. Pererson. I am not sure. I don’t know that it is highly 
significant. We have been quite competitive on the West Coast so 
far. All I was addressing was that you just can’t compare stumpage 
prices and assume that they will get a big advantage because they 
pay less for stumpage. You have to look at the total cost structure 
both ways and the total cost structure, I believe, is fairly close 
except for these long-term sales where they have not had to pick 
up the increased cost of inflation. 

I will be in Canada in about six weeks again and we are going to 
explore with the Canadian Forest Service a North American 
timber model that looks at the entire flow of timber in North 
America and that will help us understand some of these interrela- 
tionships better because right now our model does not include 
Canada. 

Mr. Dicks. I would hope that in that context you would look at 
the transportation issues that have been there in the past that 
affect that flow and other government regulations. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will. , 

Mr. Dicxs. It is important for us to get a feeling for how Govern- 
ment regulations impact on this whole market. 

Mr. Peterson. Right. 


TIMBER SALE LEVEL FOR 1982 


Mr. Dicks. Let’s go on now to timber sale levels. The proposed 
fiscal year 1982 budget proposes 11.9 billion board feet sales, the 
same level as fiscal year 1981. Have you calculated how this will be 
broken down on a region by region basis? 

Mr. PErerson. Yes, we have. I think Mr. Housley has that. 

Mr. Dicks. Why don’t you put that in the record and tell us what 
the timber sale level is for Region 6. 

Mr. PETERSON. All right. 

[The informatiorr follows:] 


Regional distribution of 11.9 MMBF 


PPE REE 


DUA 
+ co CO 
D> 
60 
S 


Mr. AuCo1n. Take the broadest view possible. 


Les wri ES! 4 
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Mr. Peterson. Yes. This is not a narrow perspective at all. 
Region 6 will retain its historical share. 
Mr. Dicks. Which is half. 
Mr. Peterson. That is 5.2 billion board feet which is the same as 
the 1981 President’s budget. 


ADDITIONAL 300 MMBF FOR 1982 


Mr. Dicks. Last year the subcommittee added money to the 
budget to prepare an additional 300 million board feet to be availa- 
ble for sale in fiscal year 1982. Why haven’t you proposed a budget 
to accommodate a sales level on 12.1 billion board feet to take 
advantage of this additional 300 million board feet already pre- 
pared for sale or prepped for sale? 

Mr. PETERSON. I think we very well may come back if the market 
picks up and propose that that be sold. At the present time it 
appears that the market may well yet be sold next year and it 
might be better to wait until the market starts picking up to offer 
that 300 million. It would cost about $21 million additional to sell 


it in 1982. 


Mr. Dicks. How much? 

Mr. Peterson. About $21 million to sell it in 1982. That would be 
for purchaser credit and all the other things that go with it. 

Mr. AuCoin. Can you tell me the amount of money that was 
appropriated last year for the extra 300 million board feet? 

Mr. Peterson. I think it was around five million. 

That is just the sale preparation part of it. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What happened to that five million? 

Mr. PreTeRSON. We are spending that in the preparation now. 

Mr. AuCoin. It is being fully committed to the preparation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, so it will be ready at the end of the year. 

Mr. Dicks. It says here that it included an increase above the 
amount provided by the Senate for the National Forest system in 
construction and land acquisitions, $29.7 million to prepare for sale 


in fiscal year 1981 an additional 300 million board feet of timber to 


be offered for sale in the fiscal year 1982. It must be just part of 
that, is that right? 

Mr. PeTEerson. Yes. Then the correct number is $29.7 million. 

Mr. Dicks. Is that the correct number? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCorn. Just for the 300 million board feet? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. But it would take $21 million extra to actually offer it 
up for sale. 

Mr. PrETERsoN. Yes. The obligation is primarily in roads and 
purchase credit. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Why is that so expensive? That seems phenomenal- 
ly expensive. 

Mr. Dicks. Is that for roads? 

Mr. PETERSON. When you sell it at that point the purchaser is 
going to build certain roads and that shows up as a technical 
obligation against the Government and even though it just results 
in reduced receipts to the Government it still shows up as an 
appropriation amount. That is a peculiarity of the 1974 Resources 
Planning Act that made purchaser credit subject to appropriation. 
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Mr. AuCoin. Every one of those dollars goes to prepare roads 
and the like? na 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. | a 

Ms AuCoin. Are there any auxiliary costs for nonroad construc- 
tion’ 4 
Mr. PETERSON. Oh, yes. If we started to sell the sale at mid year 
next year, those sales would have to be reappraised in the market 
at that time, for example. You would have to prepare the packages 
for advertisement, you would have to get them out with the correct 
data in them. : 

Mr. AuCorn. Are they all directly related to the sale? 

Mr. Peterson. All directly related to the sale but the work on 
the ground to have designated the areas and make the maps and 
all of that would have been done. 


SHORTAGES OF MONEY FOR LOGGING ROADS 


Mr. Dicks. I want to go back to one other thing that is in this 
same area and this is that article we talked about in the Oregonian 
that appeared March 29 which says: 

The Reagan administration and Congress are working to avoid a major disruption 
in National Forest timber sales caused by a shortage of money for logging road 
programs. 

The 19 National Forests of Oregon and Washington alone need appropriations 
and authorizations of more than $81 million soon according to the U.S. Forest 
Service. The amount is almost one-third of the $255 million in road engineering and 
construction planned this year. 

If the situation is not corrected, the service will not sell about 370 million board 
feet of the 5.2 billion board feet scheduled in fiscal 1981, Jim Torrence, deputy 
regional forester, reported Friday. 

The funding shortage could slash 1.7 billion board feet from sales in the region in 
fiscal 1982 and a total of 5.6 billion in fiscal 1981-85, Torrence said. 

The failure to sell that much timber would force a number of wood product mills 
to close, leave thousands of workers without jobs and devastate some mill-dependent 
communities. 


Now as I understand it, the Administration asked for $62.5 mil- 
lion in the supplemental appropriations bill for this purpose. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. : 

Mr. Dicks. Can you handle part of this $81 million deficit by 
using the purchaser credit account as well? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. It is a complicated area for us to understand. Would 
you clarify it for the record? 


TEN PERCENT FUNDING FOR ROADS 


Mr. Pererson. Let me quickly give you the four things that are 
causing this so that you understand. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. 

Mr. PETERSON. First is the shortage in the 10 percent fund and 
that is the $62.5 million. 

Mr. Yates. Ten percent for what? 

Mr. Peterson. In the 10 percent funding for roads. 

Mr. Dicxs. Could you tell us what that is? What is the 10 percent 
funding for roads? , 

Mr. Peterson. That is 10 percent of the National Forest fund 
receipts coming back to us to be used for roads. When we estimated 
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_ that amount for 1981 some 18 months before fiscal year 1981 
_ started, we estimated too high. 

Mr. Dicxs. When the market went down, people didn’t do the 
harvesting. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Dicks. And therefore we got fewer receipts in the 10 percent 
fund, is that right? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. 

Mr. PETERSON. Now we will get that money when the harvesting 
is done so it is not money that the Government will lose but it is 
money that in the short run you cannot spend until you actually 
get the receipts in for a year and then you spend those receipts in 
the following year. | 

Mr. Dicks. But the point is this committee is not responsible for 
that shortage in the sense that we could not control the market 
situation. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Dicks. That is important to have on the record. 

Mr. Peterson. As I pointed out to Chairman Yates, we have an 
estimate in the budget for 1982 which could also be incorrect if the 
harvest does not match what we estimate for 1982. 

Mr. Yates. That would be in accordance with your tradition of 
underestimating. | 

Mr. Peterson. Our tradition in the last few years has been 
underestimating; at times we have gone the other way. 

Mr. YATEs. Really? 

Mr. Peterson. In the last few years. 

Mr. YaTEs. When is the last time you went the other way and 
underestimated? 

Mr. PETERSON. Two years ago we estimated an amount and the 
receipts were actually higher than that. 

Mr. Yates. Really? 

Mr. Dicks. It depends on the market and sometimes we cannot 
clearly predict the market. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I certainly don’t know how to predict the 
market. 

Mr. Dicks. If we could, we would not be in this business, we 
would be out in the private sector. 

Mr. Yates. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Would the Chairman yield? 

Mr. YartEs. I yield. 

Mr. AuCoin. Are those 10 percent funds subject to appropriation 
or are they automatically available to the agency? 

Mr. Peterson. Technically we take the 10 percent funds from 
the previous year and show them in the current year’s budget and 
the committee does in fact merge those with the other appropri- 
ated funds and they lose their identity. They are in that sense 
appropriated although technically it is a permanent fund. 


PURCHASER ELECTION ROADS 


Now the other problem that we have is we also had to estimate 
how many purchasers would turn back roads to us instead of 
building them themselves under the small purchaser option. 
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Mr. Dicks. Is that phase two? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is the second problem. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How much of a problem is that? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is a significant problem. Right now we have 
some $13 million in sales that are open that have a purchaser 
option in them and we do not have the money. Now technically 
that money comes from receipts and we have gone to OMB with a 
request to apportion that money so that we can go ahead and 
award those contracts. 

Mr. Dicks. You are asking OMB to give you more receipts, more 
than 10 percent, to take care of the small purchaser option. 

Mr. PeTerson. Technically that cannot come out of purchaser 
credit because it is not a purchaser credit situation. We actually 
have to lay out hard money because we have to award a public 
works contract. 

Mr. Dicks. We are $13 million short. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are $13 million short there right now and 
maybe another $20 million short by the end of the year. By then 
you will know how many purchasers turned back roads. 

Mr. Dicks. Now why don’t you move on to the next one. 


TIMBER PURCHASER CREDIT 


Mr. Peterson. All right. The third problem is that every year we 
estimate how much purchaser credit we are going to spend for that 
year and we estimated that again for 1981 some 18 months in 
advance. We came fairly close but Region 6, as I understand it, did 
not have quite enough purchaser credit to award all of their con- 
tracts in September last year so they just held a few of them to 
award in October so they started out the year a little short in 
purchaser credit in 1981. Now they can do the same thing this fall 
except that sooner or later that will catch up. 

Mr. AuCorn. Can you tell the committee the magnitude of the 
contracts that could not be alloted as a result of that? 

Mr. PETERSON. The best estimate I have, and we have asked the 
region to verify that, is probably it will be somewhere between five 
and ten million dollars that they will be short of purchaser credit 
which means that we will have to delay the award of those sales 
until October. 

Mr. AuCorn. Mr. Chairman, it is important to state here that 
these are not Federal funds, these are private funds. This purchas- 
er credit is a budgetary item and in fact it is a purchaser’s money 
that we are talking about here. Because of the peculiarities of the 
budget the Forest Service has had to estimate what would be 
needed in private dollars to reach a target and because of the 
miscalculation here even though no Federal dollars are involved a 
certain number of contracts were not allowed. Is that correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is essentially correct. The purchaser lays out 
the money and builds the road and he gets credit for that much 
against the price of timber when he starts harvesting timber. 

Mr. Dicks. But there is a limit on how often you can allow that 
to occur. 

Mr. Peterson. Service-wide, it is based on what is in the appro- 
priation. 
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sane Dicks. What is our shortness there in terms of the authori- 
ty! 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, I think it is likely to be in the neighborhood 
of five to ten million but I have to tell you I don’t have a real good 
number on that right now because we are still awarding contracts 
and we won’t really know for another month or so. 


ROAD SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Dicks. It says here: 


The Forest Service Chief's office in Washington, D.C., has been told that a supple- 
mental appropriation of $62.5 million will probably be approved by the Congress in 
May and the money distributed in June. 


Would this include the $25 million shortage in Region 6 which 
stems from the decline in timber sales revenue? 
Mr. PETERSON. That is the 10 percent. 


COMMITTEE ACTION ON PURCHASER CREDIT 


Mr. Dicks. It is going to be important for us as this committee to 
make the decision on the level of purchaser credit that can be 
allowed. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Does it require change in authorization? 

Mr. Peterson. No. It is stated in our 1981 and 1982 budget and it 
is an appropriation item. 

Mr. Dicks. The committee is going to have to make a decision 
rather quickly when we get the rescissions and appropriations bills. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. We need to know rather quickly what adjustments 
should be made in purchaser credit. As my colleague from Oregon 
points out, it does not require expenditure, it is a level of authority 
that you cannot exceed and we should raise that level of authority 
so that these contracts can go ahead and be awarded so that the 
roads can get built. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will try to provide that information to you 
about the first of May. That is about as early as we can do it. 

Mr. Yates. The first of May. 

Mr. Peterson. For the purchaser credit part of it. 

Mr. Dicks. We are going to mark up the bill before then. 

Mr. Yates. The information will be brought to us after the 
supplemental date. 

Mr. Dicks. We are going to mark up the bill around the tenth of 
this month. 

Mr. YATES. We will have to get a number before that. 

Mr. Dicks. Try to get us a ball park number. This does not affect 
outlays of dollars. Getting a good, solid estimate would be useful. 

[The information follows:] 


THE 1981 PurcHASER Roap NEEDS 


Our planned fiscal year 1981 purchaser road needs exceeded current obligational 
authority. However, through management actions we are reducing road standards 
on future roads to be constructed and have identified several timber sales that will] 
be offered for sale in fiscal year 1981 but will not require purchaser road obliga- 
tional authority until fiscal year 1982. We will not request additional purchaser 
road obligational authority in fiscal year 1981 to meet our timber sales program, 
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except those roads where the purchasers elect to have the Forest Service do the 
construction work. In these cases we will request increases in the Purchaser Elec- 
tion account with a corresponding decrease in the Purchaser Road Credit Account, 
thus maintaining the same program level. 


MOUNT ST. HELENS TIMBER SALVAGE 


Mr. PETERSON. Then the fourth problem in Region 6 is Mount St. 
Helens where neither the 1981 or 1982 budget contained money for 
Mount St. Helens’ salvage because that came along after the 1981 
budget had been put to bed and after the 1982 budget had been 
essentially completed. 

Mr. Dicks. Does the salvage number count in the 11.9 figure? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, because what we are going to do there, to the 
extent that we can, is to get purchasers to keep their green sales 
and move to the salvage sales so that we don’t decrease the total 
supply that is available. We need to do that, as I pointed out 
yesterday, quite fast because of the deterioration of the salvage 
material. 

EXPLANATION OF PURCHASER CREDIT 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you explain to me how the purchaser credit works? 

Mr. PETERSON. I will try to. When we advertise for sale a certain 
amount of timber we advertise it at what we call the appraised 
value, what we determine as the fair market value. Now in that 
whole package there might be $300,000 or $400,000 worth of roads 
to be built. We evaluate what each section is worth in terms of 
dollars and as he builds those roads he gets credit against the price 
of the timber for the construction of those roads and so it is just 
mainly an offset in receipts. 

Mr. Yates. How do you know that the cost of the roads equals 
the amount of his estimates? Do you go over his books? 

Mr. PETERSON. No. We estimate the value of those roads from 
experience in sampling the books of different operators. 

Mr. YATES. That is allowed as a deduction from the price he will 
have to pay for the timber. How do you know that your estimate 
was actually the fact? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, it is as good as we can make them. If the 
estimate is too low, then technically the purchaser would bid less . 
for the timber. If the estimate was too high, if we consider allowing 
him too much for the roads, then he would bid up the Page of the 
timber. 

Mr. Yates. Doesn’t the amount that the Government receives 
from a sale of the timber depend in some measure on the cost of 
the road? 

Mr. Peterson. Absolutely. 

Mr. YATES. Then how do you verify the cost of the road? Do you 
verify the cost of the road? Up to now all you have told us about is 
the estimating process. 

Mr. PETERSON. We do have access to the company’s books. We | 
have industrial accountants and they examine a sample of a com- 
pany’s books and arrive at information that we use in the apprais- 
al, including information on roads. We also use information on 
public works contracts that we advertise so we can also get what is 
necessary. 
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Mr. Dicks. You are in fact doing some road building yourself 
under the small purchaser options so you have a pretty good idea 
what roads cost. : 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. I don’t think the road costs are likely to be 
very far off. 

Mr. YartEs. Is that what you call the purchaser credit. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Shouldn’t they be the ones building some of the roads 
rather than you building some of the roads? Isn’t that part of the 
idea of this? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. The idea is that the purchaser is in there 
and he has the heavy equipment and he has the camp there or he 
has people that are there and it is more efficient for him to build 
particularly the lower standard roads than it would be for us to do 
SO. 

ROAD STANDARDS 


Mr. Yates. Are those roads that last? 
_ Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. I remember Mr. Duncan examining you and saying: 
Why do you have to build your roads so well? Your roads will last, 
I believe he said, for 200 years as opposed to the kind of road that a 
timber cutter would build. I would think that a timber cutter is 
interested in getting in and out of the cutting process as quickly as 
possible; therefore, the road that he would build would be just 
sturdy enough to last as long as the operation lasts. Is my impres- 
sion wrong? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I think if you left it up to each individual 
purchaser that might be so but, you see, the Govenment is actually 
paying for that road through allowance and stumpage. 

_Mr. Yates. That is right. 

Mr. Peterson. If we are going to be managing that land for the 
next several hundred years we will need the road for future sales 
and other kinds of access. . 

Mr. YATES. Do you make sure that the road is adequate to take 
care of your needs for some adequate time in the future? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, we do. 

Mr. YATES. Thank you. 

Mr. Leisz. Mr. Chairman, in fact we set construction specifica- 
tions and we inspect against those specificatons to make sure that 
the work is done. 

Mr. Yates. Good. We should put you in charge of the roofs in 
Washington. 

Mr. Dicks. If we are going to last 200 years. 


PURCHASER CREDIT AS A BUDGET ITEM 


Mr. AuCo1n: What is the justification for having the purchaser 
credit count as a budget item in the first place? I don’t understand. 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me say first it was not our idea that that 
happened. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Can you tell the committee how it happened? 

Mr. Peterson. I think there were several factors that caused 
that to happen when it was put in there in 1974. 

Mr. AuCo1n. It was put in in 1974? 
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Mr. Peterson. In 1974. At that time in calculating the 25 percent 
fund for the counties, the county’s share was based on receipts 
minus roads and minus Knutson-Vandenberg deposits. The coun- 
ty’s complaint was that they were paying 25 percent of this road 
cost and that they should really be building those out of appropri- 
ated funds. At that time the committees up here were saying why 
don’t you ask for more appropriated funds to build these roads 
because you will have them in advance then and it won’t cost the 
counties. They decided that purchaser credit was sort of a form of 
backdoor spending approach because it was not controlled, so they 
included it in the 1974 Resources Planning Act law. Personally I 
think that there are other ways to provide some control over that 
level of purchaser credit without making an appropriation. 

Mr. AuCorn. You would agree that there is an awkward burden 
here that goes beyond the need to control the factor of spending. 

Mr. PETERSON. One of the reasons we have so much confusion is 
that we have created a whole series of pockets to put money in. We 
estimate all of those pockets 18 months in advance. 

Mr. AuCo1n. It is very difficult. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are trying to guess what each purchaser will 
wants to do in terms of road construction, we are trying to esti- 
mate exactly what the purchaser credit will do, and frequently get 
in mid year and find we have enough money but not in the right 
pockets. 

Mr. AuCorn. That’s my point. It seems like the pockets are just 
incredibly numerous and complicated and I think the job must be 
just incredibly vexing. What would you suggest can be done to 
solve that problem? 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESOLVING ROAD FUNDING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Peterson. I think there are several ways to approach it and 
none of these have been fully cleared with the administration so I 
am just giving you some ideas. 

I am not so sure, for example, that we need to retain the 10 
percent fund. Since it is merged with the regular appropriated 
funds anyway, it is questionable whether it does anything particu- 
larly important that we need to do. We could also set a total 
appropriation level for appropriated roads and say this is the total 
appropriation and includes whatever comes in on the 10 percent 
fund which gives an authorizaton level. If the receipts are more or 
less that does not change our authorized program level. 

Finally, we could remove purchaser credit from the appropri- 
uke but that would take a change in the 1974 Resources Planning 

ct. 

Mr. AuCorn. Would it take a change there of the Budget Act? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is only in the Resources Planning Act. 

Mr. AuCon. It is not in the Budget Act? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is not in the Budget Act. 

Mr. AuCorn. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. PETERSON. I am sure of that. The language in the Resources 
Planning Act made it subject to the Budget Act. My comments 
here are designed towards simplification of the whole thing and it 
actually would cost the taxpayer less because we spend less money 
tracking all these dollars around. 
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Mr. AuCo1n. Tracking all the pockets. 

Mr. Peterson. It is very, very confusing to our field people. 

Mr. AuCoin. It is confusing to the-committee and it has to be 
confusing to the public. 

Mr. PETERSON. It is. 

Mr. AuCoin. Mr. Chairman, the committee might consider some 
report language that would suggest that the agency give some time 
to study this problem and come back with a recommendation. It is 
a thought that I would like to pursue. | 

[The information follows:] 


RECOMMENDED LANGUAGE FOR RESOLVING ROAD FUNDING PROBLEMS 


To eliminate the problem with estimating the Roads and Trails for States, Nation- 
al Forest. Fund (10 percent Fund), we recommend the Fund itself be eliminated. In 
1982, an amount equal to an estimated 10 percent of National Forest Fund receipts 
could be added to the regular appropriated road construction monies. The following 
language would include the 10 percent Fund into road construction for 1982. 


CONSTRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 


For necessary expenses of the Forest Service, not otherwise provided for, for 


construction and land acquisition [$378,586,000] $552,393,000, to remain available 


until expended, of which [$224,429,000] $22,793,000 is for construction and acquisi- 
tion of buildings and other facilities; [$353,662,000] and $529,600,000 is for construc- 
tion of forest [development] roads and trails by the Forest Service and construction 
and maintenance of forest [development] roads by timber purchasers[; and 
$2,495,000 is for acquisition of land and interests therein, required for management, 
protection, utilization, and research for the National Forest System and other 
Forest Service resources]. (7 U.S.C. 428a, 1012, 2250; 16 U.S.C. 47 2a, 475, 501, 528- 
938, 999, d7 1c, 1601; 42 U.S.C. 8259; Public Law 95-495; Public Law 96-487: Public 
Law 96-514, making appropriations to the Department of the Interior and related 
agencies, 1981.) 


Mr. Dicks. As we get closer to the markup on the supplemental 
we will consider that. 


SUPPLY SIDE ISSUES 


I want to go back to one other question on the so-called supply 
side issues and that is that I understand that the supply of private 
timber in the Pacific Northwest has decreased substantially and 
will continue to decrease over the years. Therefore, timber compa- 
nies will come to rely on Forest Service timber more and more and 
it is for this reason that President Carter suggested departing from 
the even flow policy in certain targeted areas. 

In addition to providing for the many other needs of the Forest 
Service, I would hope that this subcommittee could consider the 
outyear needs of the thousands of small lumber mills in the Pacific 
Northwest who become increasingly more reliant on Forest Service 
timber for their livelihood over the next decade. 

Could you tell the subcommittee what you think ought to be 
done to provide for an adequate supply of timber in the Pacific 
Northwest over the next decade? 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t think there is any one answer. I think that 
there needs to be an aggressive program of reforestation of the 
private lands and both the State of Oregon and the State of Wash- 
ington are concerned about that. 

Mr. Dicks. There was some legislation passed last year affecting 
tax treatment that would have impacted on this. What do you 
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think the prospects for that are? What kinds of results do you 

expect from that? . | 
EFFECT OF PACKWOOD BILL ; 


Mr. PETERSON. I expect that we will get pretty good results. We 
have Senator Packwood’s bill which allows a tax incentive for 
reforesting land after harvest. Now the effectiveness of that incen- 
tive will depend on whether the owner of the land will utilize that 
money for that purpose versus other very high interest bearing 
possibilities. If we could get interest rates down some that probabl 
would help even more, but I expect some people use it even wit 
the present interest rate. 

Mr. Dicks. Why don’t you go ahead. You were talking about the 
aggressive program in the private lands. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF MATERIAL 


Mr. PETERSON. The second thing we have to do is to utilize the 
material better in the Pacific Northwest. That means not only the 
material in the existing salvage sale but.there is a high need in my 
view for access to some of the stands that have high rates of 
mortality from insects and disease. .° 

Mr. Dicks. That is another roads problem, isn’t it? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is another access problem. 

Mr. Dicks. We talked about this last year. Have we made any 
progress on that? 

Mr. PETERSON. We are making some progress but it is very hard 
to get agreement to make the level of investments that will be 
required to do that in a time of real budget problems. 

Mr. Dicks. Could you use purchaser credit there—— 

Mr. PETERSON. In some cases you can but in some cases you are 
talking about primary access. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. And the value of the material that is available in 
the first level of harvest may not be enough to carry all those costs. 
It may be economical over 20 years or so but it may not be 
economical for the first entry. You may have to make the first 
oe with the appropriated funds and then rely on purchaser 
credit. 

Mr. Dicks. Last year in testimony Mr. Yates asked the question, 
“You estimate that if only 10 percent of the 5.5 billion cubic feet of 
dead and dying timber were utilized, the value would exceed. . .” 
that can’t be right. 

Five hundred million? 

“What portion can economically be removed and sold?” This is a 
question to Dr. Buckman. 

Mr. Peterson. Last year we began a major cooperative effort 
between our Forest Products Lab and the forest products industry 
to try to improve the utilization of the materials delivered to the 
mill. We expect within the budget that we can pick up about half a 
billion board feet per year additional through improved utilization. 
There are a whole series of things ranging from the Sawmill Im- 
provement Program to getting better utilization from the logs, — 
trying to use fuel oil in connection with harvesting to improve the 
economics. . 
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TIMBER DEPARTURES 


_ The third thing that needs to be done, and you have already 
alluded to, is that we need complete compliance for National For- 
ests where departure is a viable alternative. We need to get those 
plans on line which is a prelude to increasing the harvest level. We 
are not waiting though until those plans are finished to do some 
advance sales preparation so that if we did decide to depart we 
would have some advance sale work done. There is $5.6 million in 
the current budget and $5.6 million proposed in the 1982 budget for 
that advance sale preparation. 

Mr. AuCo1n. We will cover some issues in your statement on 
forestry, you haven’t covered any of that yet. 

Mr. PETERSON. Could I add one item on this timber salvage that 
we just discussed? 

Mr. AuCorn. Yes. 


PREVENTION OF SALVAGE DUE TO ACCESS 


_Mr. Peterson. I should point out one of the things that prevents 
salvage in some of this material is access. The timber salvage fund 
that we have provides for preparation of the sale and provides for 
survey, design, and supervision of roads but is specifically not 
available for road construction. That is a special limitation on the 
salvage fund. We have been criticized in some places for not 
making that available for road construction. People do not under- 
stand that we are limited by the law itself. 


PURPOSE OF TIMBER SALVAGE SALE FUND 


Mr. AuCorn. For what purpose are those funds used? 

Mr. PETERSON. They are used for sale design, for appraisal prepa- 
ration, for the survey and design of the road, for the supervision of 
the harvest operations, including road construction but not for road 
construction per se. That is just a limitation in the National Forest 
Management Act where the salvage fund was created. 

Mr. AuCorn. But it is true, is it not, that road construction is the 
major expense in the salvage operation? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCorn. Yet under that provision—— 

Mr. Peterson. Under that provision you cannot do it. As I men- 
tioned, that has not been understood. 

Mr. AuCorn. I wonder if it has been understood by the Congress 
when it wrote that restriction. 

Mr. PETERSON. In all fairness it was written by Senator Bellmon 
of Oklahoma who was interested in getting this material salvaged 
and many times it is very low value material. He recognized that 
you could not build very much of a road system with it so I think 
there may have been a feeling that there was not much money 
there anyway. Prices today are such that in some cases there is 
some money that could be used for roads but it is not available. I 
bring that to your attention particularly because there has been 
gore criticism in the Northwest that we have not used it to build 
roads. 

Mr. AuCorn. I have heard the same criticism. 
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Before we get to the State and private portion I would like to 
stay on this question of salvage for just a second. I do intend to — 
come back to this later but I am also sensitive to the Chairman’s 
desires to cover some of the other issues. 


- 


MOUNT ST. HELENS’ NEEDS 


Come back to Mount St. Helens for just a second. I listened to 
the figures you gave the committee yesterday and the figures the 
committee has had before in terms of estimates of what it is going 
to take to do the job and then I also read with interest the quotes 
from the Oregonian article that.I mentioned to you yesterday and 
that Congressman Dicks just referred to. I can’t follow the changes 
in the numbers. Maybe it is because I do not understand the new 
math. 

Mr. Peterson. Frankly, I could not understand all the numbers 
either. 

Mr. AuCo1n. First of all we have a $55 million estimate that has 
been used to complete the job. Then Mr. Torrence, the Deputy 
Regional Forester, is quoted in the Oregonian article that I men- 
tioned as saying: ~ 

The Gifford Pinchot National Forest needs $31.6 million to rebuild the bridge and 


roads system so extensive salvaging of dead timber near Mount St. Helens can begin 
and be completed. 


That is $31.6 million. Yesterday you told the committee that you ~ 
got reprogramming from Alaska, you got about $9 million in funds 
and carryover funds of around $4.3 million totaling $12.3 which 
will do half the job and that the full job would take $25.6 million, 
something in that range. 

Which figure is accurate and how did you arrive at it? It is 
important for everyone to understand what is needed to do the job. 
How do you account for all these differences in that situation? 

Mr. PETERSON. We had the Forest Supervisor, Bob Tokarczuk in 
the day before yesterday to go over these numbers with him and 
Dave Trask, the Regional Engineer. The $31.4 million is made up 
of the $25.2 million that I mentioned yesterday in terms of total 
appropriated funds plus $6.2 of purchaser credit so that is where 
you get to that 31.4. Now they are telling us that these are their 
total needs. 

Mr. AvuCorn. Will that bring out 700 plus million board feet? 

Mr. Peterson. No, that is what we will use in fiscal year 1981. 
That will provide the basic road systems or basic access for opening 
up the 700 million board feet that flow over it. It will not provide 
all the roads they need. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many board feet will that buy? 

Mr. PETERSON. We think about 400 million feet, 450 million feet 
can be moved without appropriated funds plus provided basic 
access for the balance. 

Mr. AuCorn. But you don’t have the $25 million in sight, all you 
have is $12.3 million in sight, not counting purchaser credit as I 
understand it. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCorn. Are you planning any purchaser credit in addition 
to the 12.3 that you have identified? 
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Mr. Peterson. Let me go back over it. We expect to use techni- 
cally $1.9 million for forest road construction in the carryover fund 
plus $2.4 million for temporary roads-and bridges for a total of 
about $4.3 million. Then we expect to ask for reprogramming of 
$9.7 million from Alaska leaving us with a balance of about $13.6 
million that we don’t now have in appropriated funds. Now if we 
don’t get those appropriated funds, it will take longer to haul out 
the salvage material which is what I was mentioning yesterday. It 
will probably take about six years or so to get it out. 

Mr. AuCoin. And it would be 400 million board feet this year if 
you don’t find that extra $15 million? 

Mr. Peterson. Four hundred fifty million feet this year and next 
year. 

Mr. AuCoin. I thought you needed the $25 million total to get 
450 million board feet out. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, it provides the basic access for the 450 mil- 
lion feet. What they want to do is go in and put in that basic road 
system before they start moving timber this year and next year so 
they don’t have to try to reconstruct roads and bridges while they 
are trying to haul out material. 

Mr. AuCoin. What we need to know is how much timber is going 
to be moved out by the end of June. If you are able to find and use 
only $12.3 million this year, what would you need incrementally 
year by year thereafter while adhering to a reasonable timetable. I 
can’t tell right now, what the first installment would be, what it 
would produce, and in what period of time it would produce it. 

Mr. Peterson. If we merely get the money that we have asked 
for in the program right now plus the $1.9 million, if we just get that 
amount of money—— 

Mr. AuCorn. The $1.9 million being the carryover funds completed 
to roads? ; 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. If we get only those two numbers which is 
11.8 million, then we can access the 400 million board feet but we 
will have to use an additional amount of purchaser credit because 
we will be relying more on purchaser construction. 

Mr. Letsz. It is about $10 million in purchaser credit. 

Mr. AuCoin. Would you need $10 million in purchaser credit. 

Mr. LeEtsz. Yes. | 

Mr. AuCoin. Beyond the limits we have right now? 

Mr. Letsz. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCo1n. For this year? 

Mr. Peterson. For this year. 

We have taken a series of assumptions and said assuming we 
have only what we have scheduled now for reprogramming and we 
somehow reprogrammed from somewhere to get this $10 million 
purchaser credit, which means we will have to defer some sales 
throughout the Forest Service to do that, we would do that in view 
of the importance to the salvage of Mount St. Helens. We could 
probably get 400 million feet sold in the next few years but because 
we would be hauling it over a less adequate road system we could 
not haul as much and it would stretch out the salvage to about six 
years which means we will lose a lot of value, the most efficient 
thing to do would be to go to the total of $23.7 million additional or 
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$13.6 million additional right now because that allows you to sal- 
vage material before it deteriorates. tis 

Mr. AuCo1n. That $13 million would be appropriated funds. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, appropriated funds. 

Mr. AuCorn. Or purchaser credit? | @ 

Mr. PETERSON. Appropriated funds. re 

Mr. AuCo1n. You still would have to have the $10 million in 
purchaser credit. 

Mr. Letsz. No, less purchaser credit because we would be doing 
more of the job by contract and less through purchaser credit so we 
would be down to about $6.2 million. | ria 

Mr. AuCorn. And that would give you the roads of such perma- 
nence in nature that you would be able to get it out efficiently and 
in volume and you would lose that if you had to depend on $10 
million to purchaser credit. 3 

Mr. LeEtsz. Yes. | 

Mr. PETERSON. What we will actually do is pave some of those 
main roads so that when ash settles on them we can squeeze it off 
and get back in business again. You can also haul higher volumes 
on them because you don’t have all this ash blowing up to restrict 
the traffic. If you go with just dirt roads in there for this lower 
amount and allow purchaser construction, then the sequence of the 
sales becomes quite difficult. 

Mr. AuCo1n. It does indeed. 

Mr. PETERSON. It will be about six years before you get it all out. 

Mr. AuCorin. You are talking about an incredible amount of 
waste. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is exactly right. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Why didn’t you consider this in the supplemental? 

Mr. Peterson. The road supplemental actually came up here 
several months ago. We did not have and still do not have an 
adopted plan for Mount St. Helens as you know. 

Mr. AuCorn. You could have seen the facts then as you have 
stated to the committee today. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF MOUNT ST. HELENS SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Peterson. Well, in putting this together these numbers are 
oni about a month old. The region just completed their detailed 
plan. 

Mr. AuCorn. Did it take a detailed plan to see that? Relying on 
close to $10 million in purchaser credit for the roads for the sal- 
vage operation is going to cause some severe problems. 

Mr. Peterson. In retrospect we probably could have provided a 
ball park number earlier but we would not have had a number 
that we could have defended very well when you are asking for 
another $25 million. We usually have pretty good data to support 
such a request. : 

Mr. AuCorn. It seems to me that a substantial problem exists. If 
we cannot do anything to correct that error in your estimate. The 
estimate is so far off that it could have just in the general descrip- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem been able to defend a larger 
supplemental. 

Mr. Peterson. Let me point out there was not an error in the 
estimate, no estimate was made. 
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Mr. AuCo1n. That is just as big a problem, isn’t it? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, it is to you. I guess our problem is being 
able to provide sufficient data to justify a supplemental within the 
administration because we have to look at all other ways that we 
might be able to accomplish our work and squeeze that money out 
from somewhere and that is essentially what we are doing in 
coming up and asking to reprogram money. We are squeezing out 
some money. 

Mr. AuCoin. But in doing that we are losing a great deal more 
than we are saving. If we have timber that rots over a six year 
period of time, that has an impact in revenue to the Treasury, 
certainly it has an impact on jobs. It has an impact all the way 
around and if you calculate the total economic cost of that it is 
going to outweigh any temporary budget appearance. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. We do have now, I think, a 

reasonably good analysis of five different options and different 
rates of salaries and different amounts of funding. The one I men- 
tioned to you is the most efficient considering both loss of material 
as well as cost. 
_ Mr. AuCorn. Before I leave this I want to be sure I understand. 
Given the appropriated funds that you think you can collect and 
commit, and given the $10 million in purchaser credit, is it your 
estimate that you would be able to bring out, within two years, 400 
million board feet? 


MOUNT ST. HELENS COST OTHER THAN ROADS 


Mr. Peterson. That is right. I should tell you that so far we have 
been talking only about road costs and that is not the whole cost. 

Mr. AuCorn. What else do you have to tell us? 

Mr. Peterson. We have a cost of the preparation of the timber 
sales. We have the cost of handling all the visitors who want to 
come in there and walk up on Mount St. Helens. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is that as high a priority as salvaging the timber? 

Mr. Peterson. No. It is priority if you worry about people getting 
killed so I think it is a pretty high priority. 

Mr. AuCoin. Why let them in in the first place? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, that is what we are actually doing. We are 
trying to keep people out. In order to keep them out, we have tried 
to provide a couple of mobile visitor centers to inform the public 
how far they can safely go in. So we have the operation of mobile 
visitor centers that was not considered in the budget. 

Mr. AuCoin. Then the timber sales account has to be increased 
beyond what is provided in the budget revision in order to accom- 
plish the 400 million board feet target, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. Timber sales, the preparation side of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. AuCon. Is that account inadequate if we want to achieve 
400 million board feet in the next two years? 

Mr. PETERSON. We won’t have an inadequacy, we just don’t have 
anything in there for Mount St. Helens’ salvage. 

Mr. AuCorn. Nothing at all? 

Mr. Peterson. Nothing at all. 

Mr. AuCorn. What was your request to OMB? 

Mr. PETERSON. At the time our budget went up, I think it was 
last July, and Mount St. Helens erupted on May 18, all we did at 
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that time was to advise that there were no items included for 
Mount St. Helens, but it would be coming later. We now have 
enough information that we think we could support a request but 
it has not yet gone forward. 

Mr. AuCoin. When do you intend for it to go forward? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, I hope in the next week or so. 

Mr. AuCorn. Would that be another supplemental? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, that would be for 1982. 


EXPECTED RECEIPTS FROM MOUNT ST. HELENS’ SALVAGE 


Mr. AuCoIn. What will be the difference in the receipts that 
would accrue to the Treasury from 400 million board feet being 
salvaged and 450 million board feet in the next two years? 

Mr. PrTeERSON. In looking at net receipts which takes receipts 
and deducts costs of getting it, if you salvage only 400 million feet 
versus 450 million feet, you lose about $10 million in net income to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is that a net figure? : 

Mr. PETERSON. That is a net figure. I might also point out that 
not only do you lose that $10 million as a net figure but you lose 
material for the mill that is already quite short so if you didn’t try 
to factor in that benefit, that material, that is just net receipts to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. AuCoin. I want to come back to this later on in the after- 
noon. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


Let’s leave that for the moment and go to State and private © 
forestry. Your request for State and private forestry is $69,505,000 
and that is a decrease of $3.6 million from fiscal year, 1981 and a 
decrease of $3.1 million from the Carter budget. The 1982 request 
represents 69 percent of the 1982 RPA. 

Mr. PETERSON. The difference between the Carter budget and the 
Reagan budget for State and private forestry is basically $3 million 
in the State grant for the offset to the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area plus some across-the-board savings from less travel, and so 
on, but basically the change between the Carter budget and the 
Reagan budget was that Canoe Area item. 

Mr. AuCoin. On October 14, 1980, President Carter signed Public 
Law 96-451 which includes a reforestation tax incentive proposal as 
an amendment. The benefit, which will principally go to small and 
medium-size landowners, is a 10 percent investment tax credit plus 
seven-year amortization on the first $10,000 of capitalized reforesta- 
tion expenditures each year. 7 

It has been stated that over $500 million annually is available to 
private foresters by means of Federal programs. Do you agree with 
this figure? 

Mr. Pererson. I think that must be referring to the use of 
capital gains. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That is part of it. 

Mr. Peterson. And the depreciation of equipment and so on 
which is available money to add to lots of other kinds of manufac- 
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turers. It is not unique to the private forest industry, but there is a 
capital gains provision because the timber must be held so long. 


FORESTRY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCoin. One of the other programs available to private 
nonindustrial landowners is the Forestry Incentives Program 
which provides for cost-sharing between the landowners and the 
Federal Government for the planting and timber stand expenses. 

What other programs, outside the Forest Service, are available to 
private forest landowners? What is the status of these programs in 
the Reagan budget? 

Mr. PeTrerson. Might I ask Deputy Chief Roget to give you a 
little bit of a rundown on what we know about the use of the 
Packwood bill today and then address these other problems. 

Mr. AuCoIn. Yes. 

Mr. Rocet. Thank you. 


INFORMING LANDOWNERS OF PACKWOOD BILL 


On the Packwood bill the Internal Revenue Service has put out 
news bulletins and informational bulletins to help acquaint people 
with the provisions of the Act. We are setting up within the Forest > 
Service, in cooperation with some of the other agencies, a method 
to try to track what happens as a result of the provisions of the 
Packwood bill. Ultimately we should be able to get information and 
returns in terms of the public investment as to what is happening 
SO we are going to track it very carefully. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES EXTENSION ACT 


As for other agencies that assist in programs relating to private- 
ly-owned forest lands, we should mention the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in the Department of Agriculture. Extension forestry 
has not been a large program within the Agricultural Extension 
Service. In 1978 Congress passed, and the President signed, the 
Renewable Resources Extension Act which would provide up to $15 
million annually that would be targeted specifically for extension 
forestry and related renewable resources activities. 

Last year the Department requested funding to implement the 
Act, but the funding request was not acted upon so as of this date 
specific funds have not been provided for implementation of the 
Renewable Resources Extension Act. We are very hopeful that this 
will be reconsidered when we look again at the 1983 budget. 

Mr. AuCorn. Are there funds in the 1982 budget? 

Mr. Rocet. No, to my knowledge there are not. 

This appropriation comes to the Extension Service through the 
agricultural appropriation. 

Mr. AuCorn. Other programs? 


ASSISTANCE TO LANDOWNERS THROUGH SCS 


Mr. Rocet. The Soil Conservation Service assists landowners in 
making decisions on land use work through preparation of conser- 
vation plans. At the point where the landowner decides that he 
wants forestry assistance, the request for specific forestry assist- 
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ance is referred to the State forestry agencies. As you know, the 
State forestry agencies do the on-the-ground work through our 
various State and private programs. 

Mr. AuCorin. What is the impact on that program under the 
Reagan budget? 

Mr. Rocet. The Soil Conservation program is essentially main- 
tained through this activity so that it should be okay. | 

Mr. AuCorn. Are there other programs? 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. RocEt. Yes, sir. You have mentioned the Forestry Incentives 
Program. That money, of course, is appropriated through the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. In addition the 
Agricultural Conservation Program under the same agency carries 
money for forestry activities. Under the ACP, Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program, money is not specifically targeted towards timber 
production purposes as it is in the Forestry Incentives Program. It 
is more of a general conservation program, of which forestry is a 
rather important part. 

The 1982 budget, I should mention, for the Forestry Incentives 
Program is at the $10 million level. Last year the Congress appro- 
priated $12.5 million for this purpose. 

Mr. AuCorn. Does that pretty much cover it? 

Mr. RocEt. Yes. 


ADDITIONAL INCENTIVES FOR TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Mr. AuCo1n. Do you believe additional tax incentives or pro- 
grams are needed to encourage timber production from these pri- 
vate nonindustrial lands as well as more reforestation? If you do, 
what form should they take? | 

Mr. Peterson. I think Senator Packwood’s bill that passed last 
year looks very good in terms of being of use to the small owner 
who does not have enough land or capital to benefit from capital 
gains. I think you need both the capital gains from that end for 
most people as well as the Packwood incentive. I really think we 
need to look at the new Packwood incentive for two or three years 
to know just how it works and how effective it is. I would not 
recommend at this time any more incentives than are available at 
the present time. 


GAO RECOMMENDATION FOR ASSESSMENT 


Mr. AuCoin. In a report issued January 21, 1981 entitled “New 
Means of Analysis Required for Policy Decisions Affecting Private 
Forestry Sector,” GAO concludes that better data and analytical 
tools are needed to judge the impact of Federal programs and 
policies on increasing timber supplies from privately-owned lands. 

Are you planning to undertake the assessment recommended by 
GAO of various alternative incentives, such as expensing of site 
preparation costs, Federal loans or expansion of direct financial 
assistance? 

Mr. Pererson. We already have a group of people working on 
that right now both from the standpoint of looking at data that is 
already available as well as looking to what additional data needs 
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it might require to examine this. We think that given a few 
months now we could probably present a reasonably adequate anal- 
ysis of State and private activity except for the new Packwood bill 
which needs time to run. 

Mr. AvuCoin. But otherwise within approximately two weeks? 

Mr. Rocet. I would like to add to that. As a result of the policy 
decisions in the RPA Recommended Program for State and private 
forest activities we are making a very substantial effort to look at 
the programs and analyze them in terms of trying to determine the 
relative cost effectiveness of various activities. I have a couple of 
samples with me. For example, we just completed an economic 
study of our Sawmill Improvement Program that I would be de- 
lighted to share with you. 

We also recently completed a study of retention of forest plant- 
ings that have been cost shared with private land owners. There 
was a question as to whether the private land owners retain the 
plantings and keep managing them. These are just a couple of 
examples. We are undertaking a new study of the Forestry Incen- 
tives Program, building on the study that was done in the 1974 
‘program year. We are looking very intensively at the fire program 
and the Forest Insect and Disease Protection program so that we 
can better determine the Federal role and the public benefits. So 
we are undertaking this very substantially and analyzing and look- 
ing at it all. 

Mr. AuCoin. In covering the issues raised by the GAO? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. We basically agree with GAO although there 
have been some spot analyses of this kind. There needs to be a 
systematic follow-up on the Packwood bill so we know what it is 
doing, and we plan to do that. 

Mr. AuCorn. GAO also asserts that better coordination is needed 
among Federal, State and private organizations that provide forest- 
ry assistance and that a necessary precondition is to evaluate 
nonindustrial acreage in order to identify those lands that truly 
have important biological and economic opportunities. 

Do you agree with the need for such an evaluation and are you 
planning to undertake it? 

Mr. PeTerson. Well, I don’t fully agree with GAO’s assertion 
there because in looking at the service to private land owners, if 
you add the work that is done by the Extension Service, by the Soil 
Conservation Service and by the Forest Service, we contact less 
than five percent of the land owners per year which does not even 
keep up with turnover of owners. Contrast that with the standard 
on the agricultural side which averages one contact per year per 
farmer. You can see that the level of effort in forestry assistance is 
low. We have coordination mechanisms at the State level that are 
not all that formal, but there are State level committees. Based on 
the information we have, it is working pretty well. We are reluc- 
tant to intensify bureaucracy to further coordinate that activity. 
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TARGETING FORESTRY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. AuCorn. But in the absence of that kind of information how 
do you target your forestry assistance programs where they are 
likely to have the most economic impact? 
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Mr. PeTerson. We did complete a study with industry about six 
months ago looking at the productivity of nonindustrial private 
forest land throughout the country. That study indicates that there 
are substantial opportunities on the nonindustrial private lands. 
For example, there are 124 million acres of nonindustrial forest 
land that would provide more than a 4 percent return on invest- 
ment above inflation. There are 75 million acres yielding 50 cubic 
feet per acre per year or more, and 78 million acres yielding 
between 20 and 50 cubic feet per acre per year..We think we have 
a reasonable handle on the productivity of this land and where it is 
and are working with industry, consulting foresters, and with the 
Extension Service and others to try to serve the owners where the 
better opportunities are. | 

We also agreed last year to help sponsor a price reporting system 
which will provide price information to the land owners similar to 
what has been done for a long time in commodity crops and live- 
stock. What it amounts to is we subscribe to a private service, 
which is providing landowners with information that their timber- 
lands are now valuable. Many people don’t really understand the 
value that they have there now. They don’t understand the value 
they could gain by doing certain things. We know it is not all that 
easy since we are dealing with over seven million landowners. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is the number, Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. PETERSON. Seven million individual land owners. 

Of that seven million though, as I recall, between four and five 
million don’t own very much so there is really a target of about 
three million landowners that own the bulk of the commercial 
forest land. I think we have a reasonably well coordinated program 
now, particularly with the support we have gotten from industry in 
the last two years, to try to help target these acres. 


FUNDING FOR FOREST PEST MANAGEMENT 


Mr. AuCoin. You are requesting $24.4 million for forest pest 
management and that is a decrease of $60,000 from the original 
request but an increase of $2.3 million over 1981. 

Do you believe your budget request includes an adequate amount 
for prevention of pest infestation and damage? What amount, and 
what types of activities are included? 

Mr. Peterson. I will ask Mr. Roget to give you the details but let 
me first tell you that again we have to estimate at least 18 months 
in advance what the winters are going to be like because that has a 
lot to do with insect population. We have to estimate a lot of other 
factors such as drought which affect the insect population. This 
represents our best judgment of the kind of budget we put together 
although I could not guarantee a year from this summer that that 
will be adequate. In fact, if I had to hazard a guess, I would say 
that with the continued drought situation in the South and the 
Southwest and the continuing buildup of the mountain pine beetle, 
gypsy moth and spruce budworm, it may well turn out to be 
inadequate. But it was the best number we had at the time the 
budget came forward. 

Mr. Rocer. The 1982 budget recommends $6,260,000 for suppres- 
sion activities. The recent projections of needs indicate that we are 
probably going to be short by an additional $8.3 million. The Gypsy 
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moth. for example, in Pennsylvania has gone up much this year 
and the indications are that because of the drought conditions and 
so on, there will also be a very bad year next year. 

Mr. AuCow. That is $8 million above? 

Mr. Rocet. Above the $6.2 million. 

Mr. AuCorn. So you know the budget is out of whack based on 
your needs for that much. 

Mr. RoGeEt. The budget is going to be short of the needs. 

Mr. PETERSON. I say again that this is the projection right now. If 
we should have a very severe winter this year, it might be down so 
it could change. We are not asking at this point for additional 
money. At one time there was a contingency fund which was 
available to handle this changing suppression problem. That is the 
most difficult thing to predict, the suppression side of it. The 
prevention and detection is not as hard to estimate. We have in the 
last three years utilized the contingency funds which are no longer 
available for that purpose. 

Mr. AuCon. Is that an appropriated—— 

Mr. PETERSON. It is a fund available for suppression activities as 
- warranted. 

Mr. AuCoin. The funds were used and they are not going to be 
refunded. 

Mr. PeTerson. They are not being replaced because again we are 
estimating a long ways in advance and I am not sure that we will 
need it next year. 

Mr. AuCorn. You will be before the committee next year and we 
will remind you of the statement you made. 

Mr. PETERSON. I will say that $8 million is our best judgment as 
of today. 


MAJOR. INFESTATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. AuCoin. What have been the major pest infestation prob- 
lems encountered in the past year and what do you project will be 
the problem areas for the next several years? 

Mr. PETERSON. The biggest problems in terms of control are the 
spruce budworm which involves both the United States and 
Canada, the gypsy moth up in Mr. McDade’s County in Pennsylva- 
nia, the southern pine beetle in the southern part of the United 
States and the mountain pine beetle. Those are the four major 
ones. Now we have all kinds of other insects that are a problem 
but those are the four big ones. 


STANDS SUSCEPTIBLE TO INFESTATION 


Mr. AuCoIn. One method of prevention you plan to emphasize is 
to “reduce the risk of land managers creating forest conditions 
which are highly susceptible to insect and disease problems.” What 
does that mean? 

Mr. PETERSON. That means trying to improve the thrift of the 
stand so that you don’t have a stagnant stand of decaying old trees 
that are highly susceptible to insects. Probably one of the more 
obvious uses of this tool has been in what we call the front range 
right outside Denver where the private landowners have banded 
together and have taken out the disease-weakened and insect-at- 
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tacked trees resulting in a thrifty stand. In so doing they solved 
their problem. That is a much better long-term solution than is 
trying to end the spread of something; for example, the mountain 
pine beetle in the West right now. The long-term answer to the 
mountain pine beetle is to turn over those stagnant stands that are 
right at the age where we get an epidemic of mountain pine beetle. 
It requires management practices to turn over those stands. 


SURVEYS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. AuCoIn. Can you be more specific as to the requirement for 
the increase of $1.1 million for surveys and technical assistance? 
Mr. Rocet. Yes, sir. The basic purpose is to try to be able to 
increase our survey intensity so that we can get a handle on what 
is happening with insect disease outbreaks farther ahead in time so 
that we can try to institute more preventative action. The idea is 
to try and emphasize preventive management activities that we 
can take by identifying susceptible areas, and looking at the infes- 
tation, and taking timely preventative actions to forestall it. . 

Mr. PETERSON. That is aerial detection. 

Mr. Rocer. Aerial detection activity. 

Mr. AuCorn. You are asking for $t.1 million more for this pur- 
pose and yet it is stated that you will be able to survey 493 million 
acres in fiscal year 1982 and that is down from 657 million acres 
surveyed in 1980. 


HIGH ALTITUDE SURVEYS 


Mr. Rocert. That is a good question. In the previous year we did a 
high altitude survey at a relatively low cost per acre, it was a one 
time type of thing. We have been trying to see how it would work 
out. Because we did it on a very extensive basis using very high 
altitude photography the accomplishment of acreage figure for last 
year is relatively high. 

Mr. AuCorn. You won’t be using that method this time? 

Mr. Rocer. No. We did this as a test, it is not something that we 
would do every year and we really did it to try some of the high 
altitude photography. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Did it work? 

Mr. Rocer. Yes, it worked fairly well. It is something we just 
don’t need to do often, and it was a relatively inexpensive type of 
photography. 

Mr. AuCon. If it is inexpensive and you can cover more acres, 
why not do it all the time? 

Mr. Rocer. It does not provide intensive data. We tested it for its 
value in providing high altitude generalized information on a rela- 
tively infrequent basis. 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me see if I can give you an example. We were 
trying to find out what the southern pine beetle was doing overall, 
how it was moving and so on. With high altitude photography we 
can see a big area on one photograph and you can get some of 
those overall situation kinds of reports. In doing that with high 
altitude photography and the low photographic resolution, we 
missed a lot of spots on the ground that had insects. We may do 
the high elevation type of thing every several years but that is not 
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a substitute for the more intensive surveys; in fact, one of the 
places we missed was Senator Stennis’ land, by the way, that had 
an outbreak on it. : 

Mr. AuCo1n. You missed what? é 

Mr. PETERSON. We missed Senator Stennis’ land that had an 
outbreak. ) 
_ Mr. AuCo1n. You better fly lower then. 

Mr. Rocet. We reported the accomplishments in millions of acres 
surveyed for that year. 


TIMBER LOSSES TO INSECTS AND DISEASE 


Mr. AuCorn. I see. 

The committee needs to know how many cubic feet of growing 
stock and board feet of saw timber were lost to insects and diseases 
in 1980. Do you have that figure? 

Mr. RoGeEt. Yes. 

I am sorry, we don’t have it for 1980. The latest figure we have 


right now is from the survey of 1976. We are saying in 1976 


/ 


4,034,400,000 cubic feet of growing stock and 12,145,300,000 board 


feet of sawtimber were lost. 

Mr. AuCoin. Why is your data so old? 

Mr. Rocet. Again it is a problem of being able on a very exten- 
sive basis to run a nationwide survey. In 1976 we were particularly 
concerned with the problem of the pine beetle, among others. We 
made a very substantial effort to run the nationwide survey involv- 
ing all of our regional offices and much of our organization for a 
period of several months. Again we are hopeful that some of the 
new survey detection methodology we are developing will help us. 

Mr. Peterson. You have to not,only know how many trees are 
involved, but you have to know the volume of each tree. So you are 
talking about a lot of additional data. You have to do it on some 
kind of a statistically sound sample. It is a major job and we don’t 
see it as one that we need to do every year. Probably a five year 
interval is adequate. 


BARK BEETLE SUPPRESSION 


Mr. AuCoin. Why are you reducing suppression of bark beetles, 
using thinning techniques, in the amount of a $1.5 million de- 
crease? Aren’t they a problem any longer? 

‘ ee Rocet. Yes. We simply had to set priorities in developing the 
udget. | 

Mr. AuCoIn. Based on the magnitude of the problem you set a 
lower figure? 

Mr. Rocet. Well, frankly in preparing the budget we put the 
money into direct suppression. The $1.5 million reduction, would 
have been used in demonstrating thinning as the method of reduc- 
ing bark beetle infestation and it just had to take a lower priority. 

Mr. AuCor1n. Because of the reduced magnitude of the bark 
beetle problem or for some other reason? 

Mr. Rocet. No, because of the funding constraint, and trying to 
live within a funding constraint. We just had to go back to the 
budget and adjust it. 
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Mr. AuCorn. There is no reason to believe that the problem has 
been reduced to this extent? The problem itself has not been re- 
duced to the extent of making a decision on that basis? 

Mr. RocEt. No. . 

Mr. PETERSON. This is an experimental program. We do have 
some work that is being done in 1981 that will be available for 
monitoring so there will be some information, but not as much as 
we had originally hoped to have. 

Mr. AuCorn. Has David Stockman ever paid a visit to one of the 
National Forests? 

Mr. Rocet. I don’t know. 

Mr. Peterson. Not to my knowledge. He is from Michigan and 
he may well be familiar with some of the National Forests. I don’t 
know. 


NORTHWEST TIMBER SUPPLY 


Mr. Dicks. Do you think we are doing all we can at the govern- 
ment level to minimize the impact of this decrease in private 
timber available for harvest in Region 6 in the Northwest? 

Mr. Peterson. No, I don’t think we are doing all the things that 
we could do. I think we have got several things underway that will 
help, including the completion of land management plans on for- 
ests where departure might be a viable alternative. We have 
worked hard to increase utilization in that region which has 
helped. We are hoping to develop more fuel markets in that area so 
that the material that does not now economically flow in the 
market will do so. 

Mr. Dicks. Tell me a little bit about that. What are we trying to 
do there? 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, one idea is that instead of spending money 
to burn slash in the woods we would provide a purchaser credit 
similar to what we do for roads to get the material removed and 
then hopefully it would go into the markets. The other thing that 
is being done by industry itself in the Pacific Northwest is a 
substantial improvement in utilization through their own use of 
wood for energy. There is quite an active program in the Pacific 
Northwest to utilize wood for energy and since that saves oil and 
other fuels then they can afford to bring in materials that they 
otherwise would not have brought in. 

I mentioned the need to reforest private land the need to in- 
crease the productivity of national forest land I have already dealt 
with, but I don’t see a simple answer to the Pacific Northwest 
timber supply. 

Mr. Dicks. Now that the Japanese market is softening, will that 
help the supply situation? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it will in the short run. I am not sure how 
it will in the long pull. Because if it is just a three or four months 
pause, the Japanese imports likely would not have any great effect. 
I think the more likely effect in the case of the Japanese is that if 
they move to import finished material rather than logs, reduce the 
amount of logs as it purports to the total, that will provide more 
opportunity for domestic mills. 
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COST OF SALES PROGRAM 


Mr. Dicks. Can you tell me the cost of the 11.9 billion board foot 
sales program broken down by program; i.e., road costs, administra- 
tion, sales preparation, et cetera? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, we can. This is for the whole 11.9. There is 
$936.2 million all together which includes $136.2 million which will 
prepare and offer for sale 11.9 billion feet. This includes $5.6 mil- 
lion to do some advance sale preparation wherever we might have 
a departure. I can give you a line item breakdown on that if you 
would like it for the record, it is pretty lengthy. 

Mr. Dicks. Why don’t we supply it for the record. That is fine. 
[Material to be supplied follows:] 


THE 11.9 BILLION BoarpD Foot TimBER SALES PROGRAM 
The following table shows costs for the 11.9 BBF timber sales program: 
{In millions of dollars] 


National forest system: 


TIOGA. oe cepa e to ee RMA RS LO CMS 2 $168.6 
MMITMRTIOLT MAO. 00.1... de ie el ok BE Sai OR: 40.0 
Rearend as, 24 iF oy bets ott ess fore ba 3 ba x: $208.6 
Support: 
As tot SSAA ie Ces 15 CARES OE e029 ACEO BEDE R ees CUNEO Ss ML $1.6 
MMIIINOE. AE) St; st. ahi Lie. ee ee Pes OV Tp 22.7 
SS 0 as See rer inane ore Ser ae fo) otiors............ 3.4 
NT a ie gk 45.6 
(a a A, ARAL AOE, SE REI OO TIN, SEN aR iret 13 Be 
RT 0 O AE eile manne eae 2 ae ge 2 ne ae 6.1 
I Ne TISAI pence scp cgonac ese eecncpesecrsus pee cacacgcesstonnesfaccm cf 
Sma wrner yn! ts ie OU; VET ro eth Waves ive Td 7.0 
MARA races fen et. tate ca 2 cla, PEPE EE LE eh scIEACA Ek Ed... Baral, LOL. ee! $98.2 
Tee ek ee $306.8 


Construction and land acquisition: 


INES CICEION c31755).,..] F260) -schseciet---hndorcd bid 120} -0 E90. Bihar. ROL ..cie ELE $255.9 
EEC MESLECNACEION IC Sek sae ge od Pent A cecewcetiacmnsonaeh tas 242.5 
NIL Ie. oe nae ie ee At Col hAOTY LAID) |g hy Lhe 258 By DEE $498.4 
MERE ERIS 01,002.80... - SPELT RUT AD). tll. aie Ol Bt Ue ee. $46.4 
DR ee ne I i eee €T, 40.2 
EME SnIerN. 0s 2 0iric jist a fom cone fob es os 2.4 
ETDS LUST (WURRSSE Sn ae Sn cn 42.0 
ee er ee St $131.0 


Mr. Dicks. You said if we wanted to go to a sales level of 12.2 
billion board feet, it would cost us an additional $21 million. 

Mr. BEASLEY. $21.2 million. 

Mr. PETERSON. If we sell the material that we prepared in 1981, 
it would cost $21.2 billion. 


MARKET INCREASE 


Mr. Dicks. Last year you testified that there was merit to an 
increased inventory because when the market swings up this in- 
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ventory will allow bringing material on the market in a more 
timely manner. When do you see the market Swinging up? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I guess the experts are in disagreement on 
this but most consider that it would likely happen sometime in 
1982 or possibly late in 1981. Interest rates are now dropping which 
is the primary control. I think it is important that we have a 
consistent timber sale program both to prevent people buying 
timber at such high prices that they cannot move it when the 
market picks up and will have to hold it several years, and also to 
provide a supply that is immediately available. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Dicks. Let’s talk about road construction for just a moment. 
Is there anything else we could do in terms of reprogramming 
money or making some arrangement with the Treasury in advance 
of the supplemental to avoid the disruption in the road construc- 
tion program? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, there is something we already have under- 
way and that is a notification to Congress that we will apportion 
on the deficiency basis, on the basis that we will run out of funds, 
and I expect that notification will be out soon. That merely tells 
you that we are going to hire crews and go ahead and that the 
money will be appropriated in June or so. As far as I know, that is 
the only additional thing that can be done at the present time. 


DECREASE FOR FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Mr. Dicks. Concerning the $10 million decrease for the January 
budget for forestry research, I firmly believe that forestry research - 
will provide us with the needed technological breakthroughs to 
increase both the timber volume yield and timber utilization in 
years to come. Do you feel that this decrease can be handled 
without detriment to the overall program? 

Mr. PETERSON. We worked very hard to try to keep the research’ 
program as close as we could to the 1981 level. It is true that 
research is essential to outyear productivity. On the other hand, as 
someone said recently, our wants exceed our ability to pay for it so 
we have to make some judgments. 

Mr. Dicks. You have to make cuts everywhere. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 


TREE CLONING 


Mr. Dicks. Are you familiar with the work that is being done by 
Weyerhaeuser on the cloning of trees? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. Dr. Buckman is more familiar with that than 
eae at the Weyerhaeuser facility and saw some of the work 
they did. 

Mr. Dicks. I would like to have Dr. Buckman come up. 

I am interested in getting your view on what they are doing at 
Weyerhaeuser and what application it might have eventually for 
the Forest Service. If you could get a tree that was genetically 
superior, that grows faster and bigger and stronger, that that 
might have some very significant application for the Forest Service 
and I would like to hear from you about that. 
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Mr. Buckman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The Weyerhaeuser Company 
does have a very vigorous and aggressive program on tree improve- 
ment but so does the Forest Service and so do a number of other 
forest industries. In fact, the National Forest systems have an 
equally vigorous but not quite so visible program. 

Mr. Dicks. Can you tell us what you are doing with your pro- 


- gram? 


Mr. Buckman. We are selecting superior trees, testing seedlings 
from these trees in research nurseries and doing some additional 
selection based on nursery growth. We next identify those young 
trees in our research nursery which make the very best parents. 
Then we use those as the next seed source for trees that go in our 
large production nurseries. Mr. Chairman, a tree improvement 
program tends to be very site specific. The Weyerhaeuser Company 
must select superior trees that are common to their land owner- 
ship. The Forest Service must select superior trees that are capable 
of growing on their forest land. We have a great opportunity to 
exchange information on techniques, but we have to develop the 
tree improvement programs for the specific kinds of lands that we 
are Managing. 

Mr. Dicks. The work that they are doing in terms of cloning—is 
that the right phrase? 

_ Mr. Buckman. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Dicks. You say the techniques they use may be exportable. 

Mr. BucKMAN. The techniques are exportable to others. 

Mr. Dicks. But in fact finding the right trees has to be done in a 
more site specific way? 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes, it must. 

Now the work on cloning that Weyerhaeuser is doing is very 
useful indeed. They are trying to grow whole trees out of very 
small clusters of cells. If they can achieve a breakthrough, others 
will adopt those techniques. 

Mr. Dicks. What would be the breakthrough? 

Mr. BucKMAN.: To grow large numbers of trees from single cells 
or from clusters of relatively few cells. 

Mr. Dicks. Is that what we cannot do today? 

Mr. BuckMAN. That is what we cannot do today. We have been 
able to do it in agriculture for certain kinds of crops but not yet for 
trees. 

Mr. Dicxs. Why does having just a few cells, that make it less 
difficult? 

Mr. BuckMaANn. Because if we can grow a tree from just a few 
cells, we can subdivide a small amount of tissue and grow thou- 
sands or even millions of trees. The difficulty, as I understand it, is 
that there are growth regulators that are specific to each species of 
plants that we deal with. 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me point out, Mr. Chairman, there are some 
problems that we can run into. For example, in the South where 
work was done on genetic improvement of southern pine, we put a 
lot of fast-growing trees in seed orchards. Then we found out that 
these fast-growing trees were more susceptible to rust than the 
ordinary tree. We then had to set up a screening system to screen 
those super trees to be sure that we were not selecting a tree that 
grew fast but was very susceptible to some disease. You have to go 
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through a very rigorous testing program to be sure that you do not 
work your way into a corner, ending with a tree that is growing 
very fast but is highly susceptible to a particular disease. 

Mr. Buckman. Perhaps I can elaborate on that point. Cloning 
means that each of the progeny have exactly the same genetic 
makeup as the parent organism. I think everyone who works in 
this field is very much concerned about monotypic stands where 
the genetic makeup is identical in every single tree. It makes the 
forest extremely vulnerable to diseases or mutations of those dis- 
ease organisms or insects. Weyerhaeuser also is very much aware 
of that danger and in my conversations with them they have 
indicated that they want to have at least 12 families per acre, at 
least 12 different sets of clones per acre. 

Mr. Dicks. Twelve super trees per acre? 

Mr. BuckMAN. No, 12 different sets of genetic stock per acre. 

Mr. Dicks. Twelve different types? 

Mr. BuckMaAN. Yes. | 

Mr. Dicks. Will the cutbacks in this budget hamper these kinds 
of efforts at the Forest Service? : 

Mr..BucKMAN. It will stretch out our work, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. What is the time framé? You say “stretch out.” When 
will you have some significant results? 

Mr. Buckman. In tree improvement programs? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 


CURRENT TREE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. BuckMAN. We already have significant genetic improve- 
ments in trees. 

Mr. Dicks. Are we implementing those improvements through 
our nursery operation? 

Mr. BUCKMAN. Yes, we are. 

We have a vigorous tree improvement program in the Pacific 
Northwest. We need to do more fundamental work on tissue cul- 
ture, on recombitant DNA; that is, inserting new germ plasm into 
a cell. We have not been able to mount this research yet but we 
plan to do so. 

Mr. Dicks. Is that because of a shortage of funds or a shortage of 
people? 

Mr. Buckman. We have not been able to mobilize the funds. 

Mr. Dicks. You could do it. What would it cost? 

Mr. Buckman. I would have to supply that. 

Mr. Dicks. Would you supply for the record what that program 
would entail? 

Mr. BucKMAN. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 
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FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND PROJECTED FISCAL YEAR 1985 RPA TREE IMPROVEMENT AND GENETICS 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Fiscal year 1981 Fical year 1985 RPA program 
Subject area Scientist Funding Number of Scientist Funding Number of 
level 
als ($1000) studied yep ($1000) studied 

SOFT WOODS 
ng cise convcansscnovysoassedzvensserness 19 1,985 20 28 2,900 20 
a le fll a ie 18 1,390 20 22 2,600 30 
UReNIe LAN HND TOECOMIDIFTANIT DNA occ See cacave cuctdecvioviv ovens otevnsvenabcoveilbivedeoneucbsccvevres 3 350 3 
ae ead ila lan eat Ale ied d 37 3,375 (1) 53 5,850 (1) 

HARDWOODS 
RMN WOMAN bass anaes ase scat zien stansiedieconasconesense 3 485 9 15 1,500 20 
enn aceanannnneresbec 4 330 10 14 1,590 20 
PN MATTIE MME TECONTIDITIAIEE STW 222 coco crcse seco vxuscnsecgcecsoudlsscecoosccccmnectancecscvscdccusesvcerotueneaccns’ 2 225 3 
yi 25s ee as ae eee, Re 7 815 (4) 31 3,315 (4) 


~ 1Column not additive because of species duplication. 


Mr. BucKMAN. Perhaps I could make two additional points. One 
is that the Resources Planning Act Program, 1980 to 1985, envi- 
sioned a strengthening of research programs; in fact, there was 
more strengthening of research programs in that five-year period 
than any other Forest Service activity. We are pleased that in this 
austere budget year we are at least able to maintain our program 
at the level of the previous years. In times like these, that is 
significant. We also understand that Secretary Block is very sup- 
portive of agricultural research programs. We propose to discuss 
these new research possibilities with Secretary Block as soon as we 
are able and perhaps next year we can come back with a more 
typical budget request. 


REDUCTIONS IN HUMAN RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Dicks. I understand that when human resource programs 
-are factored, in such as the Youth Conservation Corps and the 
YACC, the Forest Service actually experiences a budget cut sub- 
stantially above the $60 million on paper. Could you describe for 
the subcommittee how proposed reductions in the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps and the Young Adult Conservation Corps program will 
affect your budget and your work? 

Mr. PETERSON. There is a reduction of $21 million in YCC. This is 
the total change: $21 million reduction in YCC, $42 million in 
Young Adult Conservation Corps, $74 million, we think, in Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, $9 million in other programs like 
the forestry incentives program and so forth. That is a total reduc- 
tion of $146 million in allocated funds. Then there was a $60 
million specific program reduction and then $14 million that was 
spread across all programs due to the savings in travel and person- 
nel. About $220 million all together, or about 10 percent of our 
total budget. 

Now we can provide you with the expected accomplishment for 
each one of those programs. They are in the briefing book. General- 
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ly speaking, we show the reforestation, how much they were plan- 


ning to do. We could summarize that on one sheet of paper. 
[The information follows:] 


ExpECTED OuTpuTS oF YCC anp YACC ProcRams 


Based on fiscal year 1980, the expected accomplishments from Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps and the Young Adult Conservation Corps enrollees would be as follows 
for a similar level of program: 


Activity Unit of measure cc YACC 
RE(OREStIHOQ AE. eR acca na tag ee me ee Acres... iat eee 1,680 128100 
Timber stand improvement.............sccsssssssssssecesssssssssssssssssssusserssssssecceeceecceccce Acres A+... -aan bed Aree 3,830 13,740 
Fish and wildlife habitat improvement .............ccccssssccscccsscsssssescsessecccccoccecccce Att eS soso siete tonnes 35,370 191,600 
Range: management:<....3. aki UG. SLL Pegs Hele a es ACI OS 5. .ca--:aa:s (QR 101,610 168,160 
Guehudanagement c:sisacks.-) NBcy ck Se oe eee ete a Milescxixmn cat aey ck owe 245 478 
Trail maintenance and construction..........esccscssssscssccecssssssssssessesessevsvsssoseeccce MNOS 9 i cucgh hae ian 2,160 6,020 
Recreation GanaPOMeN ss .occccsckepencs hee crn cit Thousand PAOT 2 days......... 1,015 7,215 


* Anticipated outputs for reforestation and stand improvement from YACC in 1982 were offset by increases in regular Forest Service programs. 
2 Persons at one timne. , 


Mr. Dicks. What is going to happen if we don’t have the Youth 
Conservation Corps? ta 

Mr. PETERSON. We will simply do less work in some activities. I 
mentioned yesterday we will probably do about 1,600 acres of refor- 
estation. We will try to pick areas where the effect would be the 
least if we can, but one of the features of human resource pro- 
grams is that they have been highly oriented to the East so the 
impact will be greater in the East. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is that because one of the activities that will be 
impacted the greatest is recreation? Is that one of the reasons? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. Recreation, trail construction, reforestation, 
timber stand improvement, the kinds of things that are labor in- 
tensive. Just to give you a quick example, we expect to do about 
5,000 acres less of reforestation and timber stand improvement and 
about 35,000 acres less of fish and wildlife habitat improvement, 
maybe as much as 100,000 acres of range work of different kinds, 
2,150 miles of trail maintenance and construction. That was one of 
the major activities. 

Mr. AuCorn. Recreation trails? 

Mr. Peterson. Primarily recreation trails. 

The YCC and YACC were heavily used in recreation areas so we 
may have to reduce the amount of recreation we served by as 
much as a million or more recreation visitors, or we may have to 
provide less service. We have both of those possiblities. 

Mr. AuCorn. That is in addition to a reduction in recreation, Mr. 
Chairman. ie 

There is a reduction of nearly $8 million in the revised budget, is 
that correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. AuCoun. If I could just stay on this for a second, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Dicks. Go right ahead. 


wo 
RECREATION VISITOR DAY USE | 


‘ Mr. AuCorn. Just for recreation alone when you calculate the 
impact of the YCC funding loss with this $8 million figure and 
compare that with the growth in visitor day use—by the way, what 
is that? What has it been over the last five years? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have run over 200 million visitor days per 
year. The projected recreation use in 1981 is 233 million. It was 
actually 222 million visitor days in 1980. } 

Mr. AuCorn. Has it been going up steadily? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. Some of our forests that are close to popula- 
tion centers have picked up out of proportion to the general in- 
crease because people are staying closer to home. Mount Hood next 
to Portland and the forest out of Seattle are picking up a lot of 
visitation from southern California and the West. Where people 
used to take a cross country trip, they can no longer afford that so 
they will go and spend a week or so in a national forest. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Would you state for the committee what the rate of 
growth has been on visitor day use for the last five years? 

_Mr. Peterson. I can give you the numbers back to 1978. In 1978 
it was 218,500, roughly; 220 million in 1979; 222 million in 1980; 
and we expect about 226 million in 1981. That is our best estimate. 

Mr. AuCorn. Do you have the information on the increase in 
visitor day use for the Mount Hood Forest and two other forests 
near an urban center, the George Washington Forest in Virginia 
and the Shenandoah? 

Mr. PETERSON. We don’t have that information with us but we 
can provide it. 

Mr. AuCorn. Would you provide that for the record? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. | 

(The information follows:] 


RECREATION VISITOR DAY USE, MOUNT HOOD AND GEORGE WASHINGTON NATIONAL FORESTS 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 


Mount Hood National Forest.............c...csssscsssssscssssescsssessssecesneees 3435 3364 2911 3244 4170 3840 
George Washington National Forest ................scsecssssesssssssesssseeen 4 1914 1973 1916 1842 1793 1792 


The impacts of Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) and Youth Conservation 
Corps (YCC) on the Mount Hood National Forest is significant. In fiscal year 1980, 
60 percent of the trail construction was completed with YACC and YCC partici- 
pants. Fifty percent of the trail reconstruction targets were accomplished with 
YACC and YCC enrollees. A similar situation exists on the George Washington 
National Forest. 

More than 91 percent of the trail maintenance was completed using YACC and 
YCC participants. Approximately 10 percent of recreation capacity, both full service 
and reduced service was maintained with YACC and YCC enrollees. 


Mr. AuCoin. When you take that visitor day growth and com- 
pare it to the funding loss for YCC and the impact that will have 
on the recreation side plus the nearly $8 million, it is a $7.7 million 
reduction in the Reagan budget for recreation. What is that going to 
mean in terms of services provided? You made some allusion in your 
statement to a reduction in the season that some of these areas 
“eA be working. Can you be more specific as to what this might 
mean‘ 
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Mr. Peterson. All right. We will try to make these changes with © 
the least disruption of visitors’ activities. For example, if we hav, 
two campgrounds we might keep both of them open, but close one | 
of them earlier in order to reduce our cost. 

Mr. Dicks. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. AuCoun. Certainly. 


PERSONNEL CEILING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Dicxs. One of the problems we have had with the Forest 
Service, like any other Government agency, is the personnel ceil- 
ing. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. You are cutting out the Youth Conservation Corps 
and the Young Adult Conservation Corps. Are you going to have 
personnel to pick up the slack? You are reducing permanent posi- 
tions by 129. 

Mr. PETERSON. What we will have to do is shift some people. 

Mr. Dicks. How many people are involved? How many people 
working out of YACC and Youth Conservation Corps are working 
for the Forest Service on Forest Service activities? 

Mr. Peterson. There are about 15,700 in 1981 in the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps, 7,800 in Job Corps, 4,350 in Senior Con- 
servation Employment Program, these are senior citizens, and 
about 16,000 in volunteer programs, and about 5,000 in various 
hosted programs where we provide the work and somebody else 
provides the people. When you add all these together, that is 
considerably more than our regular force. In some forests it is not 
unusual for most of their work force to be made up of program 
people. 

Mr. Dicks. Is the bottom line then that we are going to have a 
real problem if we don’t have those people out there helping us to 
get the job done? 


LESS ACTIVITY ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Mr. Peterson. We will simply reduce some of these activities, as 
I mentioned. We will do less trail maintenance, we will do less of 
other activities. The impact on recreation is the more difficult one. 
We will probably have to go to the user maybe to pack the garbage 
out. 

Mr. AuCo1n. User fees? 

Mr. PETERSON. We already have user fees. We are not increasing 
the user fees. 

We may have to ask people to police themselves more by taking 
their garbage out. We will probably pick up garbage less frequently 
and do other things less frequently. | 

Mr. AuCo1n. Does that mean that that is going to be done or is 
that just going to be a litter problem in those areas? 

Mr. Pererson. It will be a mixed bag. In some places it seems to 
work pretty well but in some places it may work for a week or two 
and then not work. It is very specific to the people involved. 
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POSITIVE ASPECTS OF YCC AND YACC 


Mr. Dicks. Have the Youth Conservation Corps and the Young 


& Adult Conservation Corps been good programs or bad programs? 


You watched them operate over the last few years. Have they been 
positive or have they not been positive? 

Mr. Peterson. I think they have been positive. Let me give you a 
pro and con though on the Youth Conservation Corps. The Youth 
Conservation Corps, which is a summertime program, have done a 
lot of excellent work. It has an educational element as well as a 
work element but it is not targeted towards unemployed or disad- ' 
vantaged. 


PERCENTAGE OF DISADVANTAGED IN YCC 


Mr. Dicxs. Are you saying it is one of those very few programs 
that everybody in this country can qualify for, and that the broad 
middle class can qualify for, and that somebody who happens to be 
born of a rich parent can qualify for, and that it does not discrimi- 
nate against anybody? With all the programs we have that are 
targeted at the poor and the unemployed, there ought to be one 
program that everyone can qualify for. Is that so terrible? 

Mr. Peterson. We that have been associated with it always 
think there are some values to a middle class or upper income 
person being associated with some disadvantaged but it has been 
criticized for not being targeted. I should point out that that was 
moved to the Department of the Interior’s budget last year. 

I would say if your objective is to target on disadvantaged or 
unemployed, then the Youth Conservation Corps does not do that. 
If it is your objective to get work done and some educational work 
done, too, and make it available to a broad range of people, then it 
does do that. It depends on what objectives you are trying to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Dicks. We have the Job Corps and we have all these pro- 
grams—at least we used to—that were targeted at the unemployed 
and the poor. Is Mr. Anderson here? I remember the testimony of 
last year that the record is pretty good here, that even though it is 
not targeted at the poor about 32 percent or 35 percent—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are disadvantaged and from low income families. 

Mr. Dicks. So what has happened here, even though we have not 
targeted, the result has been pretty substantial, hasn’t it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, it has. The criticism, as the Chief has said, 
has been that it is not specifically targeted, especially as far as 
urban America is concerned and to specific groups. 

Mr. Dicks. Last year you testified to Mr. Yates, ‘“Mr. Chairman, 
currently the Forest Service portion of the Youth Conservation 
Corps program, 21 percent of the enrollees come from urban Amer- 
ica. 7 

Mr. ANDERSON. Right. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, that is not insignificant. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Peterson. In fiscal year 1980, about 27 percent of the YCC 
enrollees came from a family that had an income of below $10,000. 

Mr. Dicks. How many? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Twenty-seven percent below $10,000. 
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Mr. Dicks. Is that pretty reflective of our society? 
Mr. PETERSON. I think in fact that may be a little higher. 


YCC PROGRAM IN FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Dicks. In the justification it says, and I am talking about 
the rescissions now—by the way, the rescission leaves $21,106,000 
for fiscal year 1981. How much of that will the Forest Service get? 

Mr. PETERSON. Basically that is to cover obligations already in- 
curred with grants to States and so on. We do not expect to operate 
a program at all in 1981. 

Mr. Dicks. In 1982? 

Mr. PETERSON. No, 1981. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The rescission leaves no 
Federal program for either the Department of the Interior or the 
Forest Service. There will be a State program. 

Mr. Dicks. A State program? 

Mr. ANperson. Eleven million dollars for 30 States. Those States 
where the grants were approved prior to the date of the rescission. 
That includes about 30 of the States which will participate in the 
program this year for a total of about $11 million. 

Mr. Dicks. That is all that the Forest Service will get out of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Forest Service will not get any. We have to 
manage the grants and that is about the level of our participation. 
So you have about 20 States and five territories that will not have 
the program this year and I think your State is one of those States, 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. Dicks. That will not be included? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. 

Mr. Dicks. The justification says, “The program is proposed for 
elimination because it is one of the most costly and least targeted 
Federal youth programs and the work accomplished by enrollees is 
low priority.” 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Peterson. That is a general statement made about YCC. We 
have in our own instructions asked the field to do work that is 
within the long term RPA priorities; in other words, do priority 
work. In some cases—in some cases—there may simply not be 
manpower intensive work that is high priority but in most cases 
we have tried to target our high priority work. 

Mr. Dicks. I think this committee has believed over the years 
that this is a very important program. It is something that young 
people I know all over our area in the Northwest think very highly 
of and it just seems to me that it is getting youth to understand 
what goes on in the Forest Service and our National Parks and 
recreation areas. It is important and it is hard to believe that we 
cannot figure out some way to preserve this program at some level 
in fiscal year 1982. 

Do you have any further questions? 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF 1981 YCC BUDGET 


Mr. AuCorn. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 
4 You indicated about $11 million would be distributed to 30 
tates. 
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Mr. LeEtsz. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCorn. But the budget calls for $21.8 million. Who gets the 
difference? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The reason for the $21.8 million is that there 
were costs that were being incurred prior to the rescission by 
States and by the Federal Government. The printing of applica- 
tions, for example, had to be taken care of and we had people on 
board and there are other costs that are being incurred at the 
present time. 

Mr. AuCorn. Administrative costs? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Right, administrative costs and State spending on 
good faith because these funds, remember, were already appropri- 
ated so they were operating on the fact that they were going to 
have a program this coming summer, all of them, not just those 30 
that got their grants approved. They have incurred costs so that is 
why you have $21 million listed there. The $11 million is for those 
States that had their grants approved prior to that rescission date. 

Mr. AuCorn. The difference then goes to administrative costs for 
the Federal Government and administrative costs—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. For the States and other kinds of program mate- 
rials and supplies that are on hand. Running the computer, for 
example. You see, the selection process was in progress at that 
time so you are running the computers and any number of various 
kinds of costs were being incurred. 

Mr. AuCorn. That difference is almost equal to the amount that 
you are giving to the 30 States. Did that seem unusual? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I missed that one. 

Mr. AuCoin. We are talking about nearly $11 million as I look at 
it for administrative costs. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, you have closure costs also included. You 
have closure costs in the States disposing of the property that you 
have on hand. You have to dispose of property inventory. 

Mr. AuCoin. How much would the closure costs be for the dispos- 
al of property? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I cannot answer that. I don’t have any answer 
prepared. : 

Mr. Peterson. There is $10 million involved in all those kinds of 
costs, closure costs. The money that has already been spent by the 
Federal agencies and by all 50 States today and that is just the best 
estimate. The program has to be kept in readiness, too, until Con- 
gress acts on the rescission. 


LATEST CUTOFF DATE FOR YCC REINSTATEMENT 


Mr. AuCo1n. How long can the 1981 program continue if the 
rescission is rejected? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have a date of something about June 15. If I 
understood your question, we would need to have the signal to go 
by June i5 or thereabouts in order to get the program operating 
for the summer because you have to crank up the selection system, 
get the notifications to the enrollees and then, with the situation 
like that you are going to have an awful lot of no-shows, so it is 
going to take an awful lot of work spinning it out. So June 15 is 
cutting it pretty close. 

Mr. AuCorn. Thank you. 
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VALUE OF WORK RETURNED 


Mr. Dicks. I want to ask if these figures are accurate. I was told 
last year the value of work returned on each dollar expended was 
$1.29. Agriculture was $1.15 and the State grant program was 
$1.57. Are those figures accurate? 

Mr. ANpErsON. Those figures are accurate for the fiscal year 1979 
program. 


PARTICIPATION LEVELS IN YCC 


Mr. Dicks. I am also told that participation, and this goes to 
Interior. I will read them in order. Interior, Agriculture and State 
grants with minority was 30 percent in the Interior program, 19 
percent in the Agriculture program, 25 percent in the State pro- © 
gram. Female was 48 percent in Interior, 48 percent in Agriculture, 
46 percent in the State program. : 

Then it goes to economically disadvantaged under $10,000: 22 
percent Interior, 30 percent Agriculture, 35 percent State grant. 
Under $15,000: 63 percent Interior, 60 percent Agriculture and 48 
percent State grant. 

Are those accurate? “ 

Mr. ANDERSON. They are accurate. 

Mr. Peterson. The fiscal 1980 figures would indicate 20 percent 
minority for our portion of it. It is up somewhat. 

Mr. Dicks. This must be 1979. 

Mr. Anderson, do you have a comment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. : 

Mr. Dicks. I am sure this is not you, of course, Mr. Peterson. I 
understand the realities of this as OMB and it just seems to me 
that these figures contradicted the alleged comments made and the 
comments that have been made in the justification. It does not 
seem to be consistent to me. 

Mr. Peterson. I think the nontargeted statement, as you point 
out, is consistent. 

Mr. Dicks. It is nontargeted by statute but the result is that the 
bottom line is that a lot of these people come from “economically 
disadvantaged” homes. The bottom line is that even though we 
have not required it by statute that is what has happened. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that is correct. It does serve a substantial 
number of disadvantaged and low income even though it is not 
specifically required. 

Mr. Dicks. This Administration supposedly is concerned about 
taking care of the problems of the broad middle class of this 
country. It is saying that we have done too much to target special 
programs for the poor and disadvantaged and it is now using that 
rationale to criticize a program that is to help the broad middle 
class of this country. That is what seems to me to be slightly ironic 
about the budget justification statements. That is my statement. I 
don’t expect you to comment. 

The case here is not very weak. The case is really that we are 
going to cut something and this is the one to be cut. That is the 
way to express it rather than to try to justify the cut on the 
grounds that it is not supportable by the facts. 

Do you have anything else? 
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Mr. AuCo1n. No. 

Mr. Dicks. Why don’t we recess until one thirty. 
Mr. AuCorn. Let me ask one more question. 

Mr. Dicks. Go ahead. 


CAPABILITY OF REIMPLEMENTING YCC PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCoin. I just want to come back to the YCC program for 
one last matter. You mentioned that you would have to have a 
green light or a red light by the middle of June in order to do all 
the preliminary work and develop the kids and fill the no-shows 
and all the rest. If you had to wait until, the first of July before 
you knew whether the light was green or red from the Congress, 
could you at that time still have a program that was shorter in 
duration, maybe four weeks instead of six or eight, anda larger 
number of kids? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We could run a four week program. We run some 
of those now and have been running some of those in our regions. 
That would be a possiblity or maybe a five week program. As far as 
doing it with more kids, that would be rather difficult because of 
the limited amount of facilities. We would also have to get people 
on and train them to actually activate the program. 

Mr. AuCor1n. But you could wait until around the first of July or 
somewhere thereabouts, and go forward with a program of a 
shorter duration leaving aside the question of additional kids. You 
could run a program and go with it as of July if the time were 
shorter could you not? 

Mr. Peterson. I think we could. I think the problem that we are 
dealing with is that we need to set our work program for the 
summer pretty quick, including where we are going with our 
people. If we are in kind of suspended animation until the first of 
July, then there would be considerable inefficiency in trying to 
crank it up at that point. We would have to reassign our people to 
supervise them, we would have to provide a certain amount of 
training to get started. When you get down to four weeks you are 
probably getting to a point of fairly marginal value. Again, because 
it does take a certain amount of training to get youngsters produc- 
tive. We have equipment needs that will be able to transport 

.people. So I think that it is important that Congress either agree 
with the rescission or disagree with it as early as possible. 

Mr. AuCorn. We understand. 

Mr. Dicks. We are going to do it next week. 

Mr. AuCorn. Mr. Chairman, the problem is what the Senate is 
going to do and how we reconcile this and how long it will take to 
reconcile and that is why I am trying to—— 

Mr. Dicks. Both houses concur on the rescission. 

Mr. PETERSON. The other part of this problem is that by that 
time probably a high percentage of the youngsters would already 
have made plans for the summer. 

Mr. Dicks. With youth unemployment at 20 percent I am sure 
many do not have plans for the summer. 

Mr. PETERSON. I still think we could do it. 

Mr. AuCo1n. It could still be effective. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, it could still be effective probably. 

Mr. Dicks. We will adjourn now until one thirty. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. AuCor. As I recall, we solved the problem of the YCC when 
we adjourned so having taken care of that problem we will move 
ahead. 

I want to continue my line of questions on State and private 
forestry. 


VIRUS PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Under Special Projects you note that you initiated your own 
virus production facility in Corvallis, Oregon—which happens to be 
in a congressional district I am somewhat familiar with—because 
attempts to contract with private contractors for virus production 
had failed. I would like you to tell the committee why they failed. 
How much did establishing this facility cost and would contracting 
have been cheaper? 

Mr. Peterson. Let me give you a preliminary answer and then 
Mr. Roget can add to it. Basically this is a very specialized virus 
used only for forestry purposes, and we are not at all sure how 
much of it is going to be used. It was important to minimize the 
risk capital because of the uncertainty of the need due to unpre- 
dictability of insect population levels. We felt that by far the most 
economical way to produce a virus was to do it at this level in a 
facility of our own. In addition, there is little or no technical 
capability outside the Forest Service to produce this virus. As the 
need to use the virus increases then it quite likely could be some- 
thing that we could get done commercially. But at least for the 
foreseeable future we don’t see it being produced commercially. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF VIRUS 


Mr. Rocet. After the Douglas fir tussock moth virus was devel- 
oped we tried for about a year and a half or two years to interest a 
commercial firm in doing it. We would have much preferred to 
have had someone outside the Forest Service do it. It is a very 
tedious, very timely, highly technical and difficult thing to do. The 
total cost to produce enough virus for about 50,000 acres is about 
$705,000. Our objective is to produce enough so that we have in 
storage a backlog of enough virus to control about 50,000 acres. 
Commercial production is our preferred way of doing it. 

Mr. AuCown. Is this a physical facility as well as an operational 
program? 

Mr. Rocer. No, it is a production program. We are doing it at 
Corvallis at the Pacific Northwest Station laboratory. 

Mr. AuCorn. No capital costs of any kind? 

Mr. Rocet. No substantial capital costs. Dr. Buckman is our 
expert on the whole process if you want to know more about it. 

Mr. AuCorn. I don’t think we need to get into all the details of 
the process but only to try to determine why there was a failure 
and how much the cost was and if the cost would have been 
cheaper if you had contracted it out. 

You mentioned risk capital. If you have a Federal contract for 
this purpose, does that not provide a guaranteed return for the 
private sector contractor to conduct this? 
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Mr. Pererson. No. What I had in mind was relying on the 
private sector for doing the whole thing and only buying if needed. 
That would be the other way to go. 

Mr. AuCorin. Why couldn't you contract with a commercial firm? 

Mr. PETERSON. In essence we are using the facilities at Corvallis, 
Oregon, where they did the earlier work on the tussock moth virus. 
We are talking about highly technical knowhow. We need to know 
that this works because we are still in the early stages of producing 
it. 

Mr. AuCoi1n. Could you have contracted with Oregon State Uni- 
versity and saved some money? 

Mr. RoGet. We thought of that and we talked with Oregon State 
University about doing it. We discussed this with them but it was 
decided that it would be better, since we could not turn it over to a 
commercial firm to do it at least for the first batch. Three of the 
employees that we have working on the procedure are former 
Oregon State University people now on our staff at Corvallis. 

Mr. PreTerson. In essence we are using the expertise and the 
facility that was there with our people through a cooperative type 
effort. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Rocet. We would like very much to get out of this kind of 
business as soon as we can, but we just didn’t dare not get started 
with it. If we had a tussock moth outbreak and we didn’t have a 
supply of the virus, we would really be in bad shape. 

Mr. AuCorn. You plan to produce-enough tussock moth virus at 
this facility to cure 50,000 acres over a three-year period or two- 
year period? 

Mr. RoceEt. Produce it over a three-year period. 

Mr. AuCorn. That can’t be the total amount of acreage needing 
treatment. 

Mr. Rocet. It would depend on what the size of the future 
outbreak was, but we thought we should at least at first have 
enough on hand and in storage so that we could treat up to 50,000 
acres. If we had an outbreak then we will have to look at it again 
as we get indications of what might happen. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What is the total amount of acreage that does need 
treatment right now? 

Mr. Rocet. Right now we are not having any major problems 
with the tussock moth so what we are trying to do is just have it in 
storage should we get a buildup. The virus takes so long to produce 
and we thought we should have some available. 

Mr. AuCor1n. What other items have you produced? 

Mr. PETERSON. We did use this virus several years ago for a 
major testing project. The virus stays there, so we are looking for a 
place where the virus did not sustain itself and we will go to that 
spot. Fifty thousand acres would allow us to get started. If we need 
more we will again try to contract it. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Was that five or six years ago? 
Mr. PETERSON. In the early 1970s. 


GYPSY MOTH VIRUS PRODUCTION 


Mr. AuCo1n. What other viruses do you plan to produce? 
Mr. BuckMAn. We have another virus registered for gypsy moth 
but that has not yet moved into production. This one is the second 
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such registered virus for a forest pest. We have two or three others 
on the horizon. Viruses are extremely effective insecticides because 
they are specific to the pest itself and to nothing else. 


PESTICIDE STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. AuCorn. The increase of $498,000 would provide five addi- 

tional pesticide storage facilities. What do these facilities cost and 

how much do you have in total? | 
Mr. Rocet. I cannot give you that at this time. I will supply it. 
[The information follows:] | 


PESTICIDE STORAGE FACILITIES 


Only part of the $498,000 increase would be used to build new or improve existing 
pesticide storage facilities. Pesticide storage facilities that we have recently con- 
structed to comply with regulations provided under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, as amended, have cost between $8,000 to $50,000. Build- 
ing costs have been shared among several Forest Service functions. The cost range 
depends upon the size of the facility and whether or not it is a building designed to 
store pesticides year-round or only temporarily while a project is ongoing. Forest 
Insect and Disease Management has $100,000 in the 1982 budget for pesticide 
storage facilities based on estimated costs of $20,000 per facility. 


Mr. AuCorn. You will also implenient 12 special pesticide proj- 
ects. Have you told the committee what these involve? 

Mr. RoceEt. Can we furnish that? 

Mr. AuCo1n. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


PESTICIDE PROJECTS 


The 12 special pesticide projects will fill data gaps on exposure, environmental 
impact and fate, effectiveness, and economic benefits of pesticides in EPA’s Rebutta- 
ble Presumption Against Registration (RPAR) process. Data gaps are identified by 
assessment teams that are set up under USDA’s National Agricultural Pesticide 
Impact Assessment Program (NAPIAP) to evaluate the uses, benefits, and econom- 
ics of RPARed pesticides. The average cost of NAPIAP funded projects for fiscal 
year 1981 was $39,700 per study with a range of $17,250 to $88,400. Studies involv- 
ing exposure or environment fate of the pesticide are the most expensive because of 
the high costs of the chemical analysis involved in these studies. These projects are 
actually performed by various research units and universities. They are funded on 
the basis of project proposals. Many of the proposals for 1982 funding have not yet 
been submitted so it is too early to precisely identify the projects. Examples of 
ongoing projects include: 

Use of chemical modifications to inhibit the vaporization of Pentachlorophenol 
from treated wood; 

; Movement, persistence, and fate of glyphosate in an eastern hardwood-conifer 
orest; 

Effects of 2,4-D and an alternative material (glyphosate) used for brushfield reha- 
bilitation on soil arthropods; and 

Possible persistence and biomagnification of 2,4-D (Texas forests). 


RURAL FIRE PROTECTION AND CONTROL 


Mr. AuCorn. Your request for rural fire prevention and control 
is $14,930,000. That is a decrease of $6 million from the 1982 base. 
The reduction will shift the financial responsibility of providing 
fire protection on non-Federal lands almost entirely to the states. 
Have you any information as to the amount of reduction that will 
be made up by the states? 

Mr. Prrerson. It is not really possible to determine that at this 


point. We know that some States are looking at picking up the fire 
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part at the expense of some other activities, for example, because 
of the importance of fire. It is probable several States will pick up 
the reduction in fire. 

Mr. AuCorn. What other activities might they neglect? 

Mr. Peterson. Assistance to private landowners and reforesta- 
tion. They will consider fire more vital so they will concentrate on 
that, at least initially. Then they may shift back to some of the 
other activities when they get more money. 

Mr. AuCoin. How much of the reduction for fire prevention will 
be made up of the states? What kind of indication do you have? 
Was this arrived at without that calculation? 

Mr. PETERSON. This is the same basic amount requested last year 
in the budget. Congress increased that amount. This goes back to 
what was recommended last year. 

Let me point out that the best we can find out from the states is 
that about 21 states will continue about the same level of program 
they have now so they will make an internal adjustment for all or 
part of that fire fighting. 

There are 10 states which are making some major reductions in 
the forestry program because of major problems within the state; 
for example Maine, Michigan, Idaho, South Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia. Several states are also making cuts in their own forestry 
program. 

Mr. AuCorn. Will they not be able to absorb the difference? 

Mr. Peterson. If they do it they will do it by essentially just 
wiping out their non-fire-related activities for a time until they can 
come back. 

I know that is not a very definitive answer but each State will 
have to make its own judgment on priorities. 

Mr. AuCorin. Do you know at this point what they will do? 

Mr. PETERSON. No. 

Mr. AuCorn. Can you provide for the record the amount provided 
by each state for fire prevention in 1980 and 1981? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocet. We can now for 1980. 1981 is the current fiscal year. 
We might have a little trouble getting the current figure for 1981. 

Mr. AuCorn. Let’s have it for 1980 and 1981 if you can. 

Mr. Rocet. And 1979? 

Mr. AuCo1n. Very well. 

(The information follows:] 


RURAL FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL EXPENDITURES 


The Federal, State and total Rural Fire Prevention and Control expenditures for 
each state are shown in the table below. Only the 1979 and 1980 data are provided 
because 1981 data are not available. For comparative purposes, the figures are 
shown in constant 1979 dollars. 
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State and Federal Rural Fire Prevention and Control Expenditures (in real 1979 dollars) : 
J : ke 
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FY 1979 FY 1980 
Federal State Total** Federal State Total*s 

State $ (1000) $ (1000) $ (1000) $ (1000) $ (1000) $ (1000) 
ISS Sr 7 eS ERSTE SE =< SUETTT NES (OMETETECCCME TPS ORG CS 
Idaho Poe. L3508 2,060 379 1,394 ete 
Montana 616 Zatss 2,749 402 2,627 ‘Jo 0ge 
North Dakota 170 268 437 110 279 —6 389 

REGION 1 eoso 3,908 S2a, 891 4,300 5eLoG 
Colorado ~ 144 1,998 2,742 467 1,850 agoor. 
Kansas * 423 1,583 2,006 2/76 lys/4 mal Io}ej0) 
Nebraska 405 431 835 265 265 53 
South Dakota 57/5: 801 1,376 ofS 930 Sear 1,304 
Wyoming * | 353 A024 1,378 201 457 687 

REGION 2 2,500 5,837 8,337 1,634 4,876 6,510 
Arizona 180 239 419 117 334 450 
New Mexico 360 365 726 236 3/3 ) 609 

REGION 3 540 604 1/144 353 706 1,059 
Nevada 330 1,220 ioD0 222 L229 1,450 
Utah 300 834 ets 207 963 170 

REGION 4 630 2,054 2,684 429 2219) 2,620 
California 2,043 63,508 65,551 1354 69,298 70,633 
Guam 47 39) 84 4] 4] 82 
Hawaii * 189 355 544 69 245) 344 

REGION 5 CRA 63,901 66,180 1,444 69,614 71,058 
Oregon 832 4,304 spel shay 547 8,070 8,617 
Washington 837 8,405 9,242 546 9,880 10,428 

REGION 6 1,669 12,709 14,378 1,093 17,950 19,044 
Alabama 757 4,703 5,459 495 38230 3720 
Arkansas 676 Stihl 4,393 440 4,312 4,758 
Florida 919 13,265 14,184 612 14,412 15,024 
Georgia 872 Hele On Dee OWs SZ 9,782 10,354 
Kentucky 605 Zac, 3,432 400 3,046 3,441 
Louisiana 765 6,678 7,444 500 Sa /4 Suepe (S 
Mississippi 781 4,749 5530 510 4,519 5,029 
North Carolina 829 We alysill 8,360 541 6,744 7,285 
Oklahoma 414 1,279 1,693 271 1314 1,585 
South Carolina 789 SyoW A Sys oul 516 5,005 5520 
Tennessee 708 4,041 4,749 463 4,198 4,660 
Texas 651 2,015 2,667 426 3,059 3,484 
Virginia 793 3,032 3,825 518 Years 2,744 


SA-S&PF 9,558 70,610 80,168 6,264 67,221 73,484 
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State and Federal Rural Fire Prevention and Control Expenditures (in real 1979 dollars) 


—_—— a 


FY 1979 FY 1980 
Federal State Total** Federal State Total** 
State § (100C) ¢ (1000) £ (1000) § (100¢C) © (1¢0¢) € (1000) 
(Continued) 
Connecticut 144 103 cat 94 273 , 366 
Delaware 71 97 168 46 159 205 
Illinois 287 121 A08 186 18 372 
Indiana 185 204 389 121 209 430 
Iowa * 150 93 243 98 13S rae 
Maine * ; 632 2,927 3,55¢ 413 2,218 i POE 
_ Maryland 404 795 1,19°¢ 368 725 1,093 
Massachusetts 394 ea 55 To) PAS) 3251 1,509 
Michigan 770 1,659 2,429 609 1 pO 1,660 
Minnesota * 582 2,014 2,597 380 547 927 
Missouri 724 1,655 2,379 472 2,030 m002 
New Hampshire 281 A5l 732 184 A&2 66E 
New Jersey 504 78€ tecee 230 15199 eed 
New York 716 1,585 Pesnt 467 T3515 1,982 
Ohio 427 632 1,058 280 O16 15396 
Pennsylvania 792 Aee2 5,074 518 4,361 4,878 
Rhode Island MF 287 A2d 90 346 437 
Verniont 102 Q7 199 €6 a9 thas 
West Virginia * 450 1,085 1.535% 293 1,184 1,478 
Wisconsin 762 3.524 4,28 498 4,288 5386 
NA-S&PF 83513 23,556 32,069 A bre 25,062 30,840 
Alaska 520 897 Hegel 339 Ey Ce ale 
R-10 520 897 1,417 339 T3225 2,214 
Puerto Rico 47 2553 2,600 43 25514 2a DOT 
Sub-Total F595 126,627 214,222 18,261 196,317 214,576 
Administration 2,970 -- 2,979 2,370 -- o.37U 
TOTAL « ** 30,565 186,627 217,192 20,631 196,317 216,946 


* Preliminary 
**May not add, due to rounding. 
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FEDERAL ROLE IN COOPERATIVE FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. AuCorn. This request is about the same as last year’s. Con- 
gress did not think that was adequate and increased it. Is that a 
general pattern, that the agency also asks for less in this account? 

Mr. PETERSON. This is a major question as to the Federal role in 
certain things. For at least two different administrations now there 
has been a feeling that this activity is one that the States should 
increasingly pick up. 

Mr. AuCorn. Who are some of the major advocates for the pro- 
gram on the Senate side? 

Mr. PETERSON. Senator Dole. 

Mr. RoceEt. Senator Pressler, as well. 

Mr. PETERSON. I think Senator Stennis was. 

Mr. AuCoin. This committee agreed with the request, I am told, 
from the agency last year. It was a Senate amendment which 
provided the increase. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCorn. Since the Federal Government, through capital 
gains and the new investment tax credit, gives substantial tax 
benefits to private owners, and since the costs of managing forest 
lands, including providing fire protection, are the costs of doing 
business, why should the Federal Government subsidize this activi- 
ty at all? What is your response to that? 

Mr. PETERSON. The amount we requested this year is based on an 
analysis of what we think the Federal role-is, the things that 
benefit the American public. As an example, you have the primary 
watershed lands which serve interstate streams where an individu- 
al on his own land is not capturing all the benefits of fire protec- 
tion. 

There are also interstate fire crews where if we have a major 
problem in the West, we may draw on the Southeastern crews as 
we did in Idaho recently. 

Recently we triggered cross-state use of crews in the Southeast. 
In order to do that, joint training is necessary. Common terminol- 
ogy and common organization as well as a common training level is 
necessary to allow them to function in this kind of activity. It is 
efficient and that is the basis for the $14 million request. 

Above that the feeling is that the States and private owners 
should pick up the cost. 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO COOPERATIVE FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. AuCorn. Under the object class breakdown, you show the 
entire amount of the reduction against “grants.” Since you are also 
proposing to cut out nine positions, how much of the reduction is 
actually grants and how much is personnel and related costs? 

Mr. Peterson. We have very few people working in this activity. 
It is basically just a passing on of the grant to the States. We have 
only a few specialists who provide assistance across State lines. 
That is the reason it is shown as a reduction in grants because we 
will keep those few people involved in specialized assistance. 

We have worked this out with the Committee of State Foresters 
as to how this money is to be spent. The Committee of State 
Foresters is mandated by law. 
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Mr. AuCoin. The justification indicated there are nine perma- 
_ nent full-time person years being eliminated. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that is a mistake in arithmetic. That was 
probably application of our normal cost per million against that. 
That does not really mean we will do that. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Is that in error? 

Mr. PETEerson. Yes. We may well drop one or two people after 
atest discussion with State Foresters but we don’t anticipate that 

rop. 


RURAL FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. AuCo1n. You are requesting $22,400,000 for rural forestry 
_ assistance, an increase of $2.4 million. 
Can you explain more clearly the relationship of this program to 
the Forestry Incentives Program? 

Mr. Rocet. The rural forestry assistance program is basically the 
program whereby the Forest Service transfers money to the State 
forestry agencies. They work with the private landowners in the 
non-industrial forest land helping them make management deci- 
sions and carry out these decisions. The basic objective is to im- 
prove productivity of the privately-owned forest lands. 

The amount is principally targeted toward timber supply. Some 
of the money is used for utilization programs which we talked 
about earlier, and working with the smaller industrial plants, to 
improve the utilization of the wood supply. 

Also we work with the State forestry organizations on the pro- 
duction of nursery stock for trees and also the genetic improve- 
ment of trees. We share in the objective to have nearly all of our 
trees planted using genetically improved stock by 1990. 


FORESTRY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCo1n. What is the difference between this and the Forest- 
ry Incentives Program? 

Mr. Roget. The Forestry Incentives Program is a program 
whereby the Department of Agriculture shares with the landowner 
in the cost of reforestation and timber stand improvement prac- 
tices. The money is appropriated to the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. They in turn forward 10 percent of the 
funds to the Forest Service. We turn most of that money over to 
the State forestry agencies. Ten percent of the funds are used to 
help provide the technical assistance to the landowner in carrying 
out the reforestation and timber stand improvement practices. 

In other words, we supply to the State forestry agencies the 
technical assistance funds, the forestry assistance necessary to 
carry out the Forestry Incentives Program. The funds are appropri- 
ated to ASCS. They actually make the payment to the landowners. 
Landowners make application to the county office and the applica- 
tion is referred to the State Forester whose staff go out and work 
with the landowner, develop a plan, decides what he is going to do, 
makes sure that the land meets requirements for the program. 

The program is targeted to timber production. The land must be 
capable of producing at least 50 cubic feet per acre per year. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That is the Forestry Assistance Program? 
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Mr. Peterson. Forestry Incentives Program. 

Mr. AuCorn. Rural Forestry Assistance Program sounds to me as 
though it is targeted to timber production as well. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCorn. We have two programs though the funds come in 
different ways. 

Mr. Rocet. In the Rural Forestry Assistance Program we do not 
make payments to landowners. 

Mr. AuCo1In. Payments may go to different people but the objec- 
tive of both programs is the same, is it not? 

Mr. PETERSON. No. 

Mr. AuCorn. Where is the difference? 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Mr. PETErson. The Rural Forestry Assistance Program has no 
payment to people to plant trees. It is purely technical assistance. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That is which program? 

Mr. PETerson. Rural Forestry Assistance Program. 

Mr. AuCorn. Technical assistance? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. If you want,to do something to your land, 
you go to the State Forester who tells you what you can do with 
the land. They will sell them trees, but there is no sharing of costs. 

Forestry Incentives Program provides some sharing of the cost. 
That is what the Forestry Incentives Program does. It is targeted 
to sharing a portion of the cost of the landowner doing the refores- 
tation or stand improvement. This is for timber production. 

Mr. AuCorn. Both for timber production? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. | 

Mr. AuCo1n. Both for timber supply? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCorn. And utilization? 

Mr. Pererson. Take rural forestry assistance first. We will do 
about four million acres of planting this year for landowners, four 
million acres. That is considerably more than we plan in the For- 
estry Incentives Program. A lot of these people do this to take 
advantage of the Packwood tax incentive or just because they want 
to do it, they have funds for it. 

About $7 million in 1982 will be to get improved utilization of 
wood through the Sawmill Improvement Program and other utili- 
zation programs. In the Sawmill Improvement Program we go to 
_ small sawmills and show them ways to improve their operation to 
get more lumber. That and other utilization programs will expect 
to yield about 150 million cubic feet of additional lumber and other 
products, which is about 750 million board feet. That is a very cost 
effective program. 

A couple million dollars of rural forestry assistance will go into 
helping States establish nurseries so they will have seedlings avail- 
able to sell at cost to landowners. Then there is another two and a 
half million dollars going to tree improvement to get genetically 
improved trees to be planted on private lands. 

In all of this the states have to put in at least half of the money. 
That is in all of these programs. In practice they put from 50 
percent up to 90 percent depending on the activity in the state. 
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This, then, is not just a straight grant. It is a matched activity 
with states. The Forestry Incentives Program provides sharing of 
the cost of planting trees or improvement for a few people who 
qualify for that. 


LEVEL OF FORESTRY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCo1n. How much is provided in the Reagan budget for the 
Forestry Incentives Program? 

Mr. Rocet. $12.5 million for 1981. For 1982 it is $10 million. 

Mr. PETERSON. $12.5 million in the current year and $10 million 
in the 1982 Reagan budget. 

Mr. AuCoin. What did the Carter budget provide? 

Mr. Rocet. The Carter budget for fiscal year 1981 requested $15 
million. Congress ended up appropriating $12.5 million for forestry 
incentives. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How about 1982? 

Mr. RoGcet. The Carter budget requested $15 million. The revised 
budget is $10 million. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT PLANS 


Mr. AuCorn. Increase for forest management would allow 50,000 
more acres to be put under forest management plans. Would you 
state what these consist of? f 

Mr. PETERSON. This is a plan prepared through the assistance of 
a service forester, a person who knows the standards, how the land 
might be managed, and how much timber to sell. He gives some 
technical assistance in helping the landowner identify his soils, 
how productive they are, and puts together a plan telling him what 
he can do with this and what the return might be. It is a small 
amount of assistance. 

If the landowner needs more than just a small amount of assist- 
ance he is referred to a consultant. This is not a situation where 
you have somebody working your land for a week and giving you a 
detailed plan. If it requires more than a day the person is referred 
to a consultant. 7 


STATE NURSERIES 


Mr. AuCorn. What do the state grants under the seedling pro- 
duction activity involve? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is generally to help improve specific nurser- 
ies; in other words, to add to the capacity of nurseries, and provide 
special facilities to handle trees. 

As the demand for timber grows there is a need for more trees. 
In some States they simply do not have the capacity to provide the 
number of trees required. 

Mr. AuCorin. What are the total reforestation needs that this 
program is aimed at meeting? 

Mr. PETERSON. On private land we have between seven and ten 
million acres in the South which have not been reforested. There is 
a particular need in Southern Oregon. 

If we add the total acres on private land there is about 120 
million acres altogether which could be improved by reforestation 
and yield a reasonable rate of return. 
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Mr. Rocet. At the present time there is a need for reforestation — 
of about one million acres a year of soft woods. About a third of 
that is presently being done. a 

Our programs are directed to the non-industrial part of this. This 
is a little over 600,000 acres per year. That is the problem we are 
trying to take care of. | 


URBAN FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. AuCorn. You are proposing a $1.8 million reduction to elimi- _ 


nate the urban forestry program. In 1980, all 50 states and the 
territories participated in this program providing assistance to 
3,700 urban areas. | 

What benefits will be lost if state and local governments are 
unable to pick up these activities? . 

Mr. Peterson. We think this is an extremely good program. We 
think many States will continue this program on their own. 

We will continue to provide research information as a back stop 
in terms of information on kinds of trees to grow on certain soils. 
What this removes is a grant to the states. 

Mr. AuCor1n. What are the benefits the states are enjoying in 
this program now which they would likely not enjoy if they cannot 
pick up the programs themselves? 

Mr. PETERSON. In many States they have helped communities 
which are expanding. They have helped them by providing some- 
body on the ground to advise people involved in development as to 
how to protect trees, how to place trees in subdivisions to reduce 
noise, how to reduce air-conditioning and heating needs, and how 
to make the urban area more liveable in general as well as saving 
energy. That is the reason it is so popular, because you can see 
some immediate payoff from the kinds of things they were doing in 
ignorance before. | 

For example, when I lived in Atlanta after I moved from the 
West, sub-dividers were leveling out lots, cutting the side of one 
tree and filling at another place. By the time the homeowner 
moved into the house, they had a little grass and all the trees 
would die. 

The sub-divider did not know he was destroying trees by his 
method of operation. 

Therefore, the State put a service forester there who worked 
with the subdividers. They were happy to do it differently so they 
could tell the prospective buyer that the trees were protected. They 
would consider that important. ! 

One of the major areas is that most cities and States have 
substantial areas of public use of various kinds, whether they be 
street trees, small parks in the city, or whether they be small 
strips along interstate highways. Most States had no program to be 
concerned about those trees. The trees were just put there and left. 

When the States started providing some assistance on this it was 
picked up very fast. 
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ALTERNATE SOURCES OF URBAN FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. AuCoin. Do you think HUD’s Community Development 
Block Grants and Interior's HCRS urban park programs are possi- 
ble alternative sources of Federal assistance in this area? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, to the extent funds are available and cities 
decide the priority. 

Mr. AuCoin. Are they available? What is the Reagan budget 
proposal for those two areas? 

Mr. PETERSON. In the Urban Parks Program, there is nothing 
requested. 

Mr. AuCorn. That is not much of an alternative. 

Mr. Peterson. I am not familiar with the block grant. There will 
i a block grant. What the States will decide priority-wise, I don’t 

now. 

Mr. AuCoin. Is there not a 10 to 20 percent reduction proposal 
for the HUD Block Grant Program? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is probably true. To the extent that local 
communities decided this was important they could pick this up 


_versus something else. It would be a question of priorities. 


Mr. AuCoin. The Community Development Block Grants Pro- 
gram is one of those which has the fewest number of strings in the 
whole range of Federal programs right now. You have about a 20 
percent reduction there, so we are really not talking about two 
very viable alternatives when we cite, as you have, these alterna- 
tive sources of funding. 

Mr. Peterson. I simply don’t know to what extent they might be © 
available. 

Mr. AuCoin. Do you have any information as to how much 
funding State and local governments have added to the Federal 
urban forestry funds? 

Mr. PETERSON. They are required to at least match it. 

Mr. Rocet. I don’t have a percentage. It would be well over 50 
percent that the states are putting in. 

Some states such as Florida and California have very large 
ea forestry programs. The money they receive from us is very 
small. 

Other states, such as Nevada, for example, have two urban for- 
esters where they match with Federal funds and have a small 
program. We hope they will pick it up. 

Mr. AuCor1n. Will you provide the information for the record? 

Mr. RoGEt. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


CONTRIBUTION OF STATES TO URBAN FORESTRY 


In fiscal year 1980, the states contributed $3.4 million to the urban forestry 
assistance program. The Federal appropriation for fiscal year 1980 was $3.6 million 
of which $3.2 million was granted to states. 


ASSISTANCE IN MANAGEMENT, PLANNING, AND TECHNOLOGY 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Mr. AuCorn. Your request for assistance in management, plan- 
ning and technology implementation is $6.9 million, an increase of 
$1.5 million. I would like you to provide for the record how the $1.5 
million will be spent in 1982. 


80-637 O - 81 - 28 
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[The information follows:] 


ASSISTANCE IN MANAGEMENT, PLANNING, AND TECHNOLOGY IMPLEMENTATION 


The $1.505 million increase for assistance in management, planning, and technol- 
ogy implementation will be used as follows: 

$40,000 will contribute to development of stronger and more efficient state forest- 
ry organizations through legislative training for State Foresters and help in develop- 
ing management by objectives within requesting state agencies; 

$130,000 will help states to continue prime timberland evaluations in association 
with their state forest resource planning; and 

$1,335,000 will contribute to insuring that new and improved technology is availa- 
ble to and understood by state forestry personnel, landowners and other potential 
users, and that the cooperative forestry programs and activities are responsive to 
special problems, unique situations, and changing conditions. This technology imple- 
mentation takes such forms as direct technical assistance to state forestry agencies 
and other cooperators, pilot and demonstration projects, and field tests. Of this 
amount, $400,000 will be used to conduct analyses to better determine the economic _ 
effectiveness of cooperative forestry programs and to compare the costs and benefits 
of alternative forms of assistance to nonindustrial private forest landowners. 


PRIME FOREST LAND MAPPING 


Mr. AuCoin. How many projects in the prime forest land identi- 
fication initiative will be under way in 1982? Wi 

Mr. Rocet. The $130,000 increase for 1982 would fund 4 million 
additional acres of prime forest land mapping in 16 counties. In 
fiscal 1981, the program funded prime forest land mapping projects 
in five States. 

Mr. AuCorn. When do you plan to complete the prime forest 
‘and“mapping effort? Tell us how you use it. First, when will it be 
done? 

Mr. RoceEt. We do not have a completion date. It is a new effort. 
It started a few years back as a companion effort to identify the 
prime agricultural lands in the Nation. 

The Department of Agriculture started a Mapping program to 
identify these lands, and as that work proceeded, it was apparent 
we were looking at some of the same land as potential for prime 
agricultural lands. We have established criteria in conjunction 
with the National Cooperative Soil Survey, so we are mapping on 
the same basis. 

Now we are starting to work with the State forestry agencies 
again trying to encourage the State forestry agencies to get into a 
program of identifying their fine forest lands on a site-specific basis 
as we are doing with prime agricultural lands. So as the States and 
counties proceed’ with developing some overall land use planning 
they will have this kind of information. 

We are interested in more gross figures on this, also, in terms of 
program planning because we have a major need to start looking at 
our prime forest lands, that being something we need to give 
special consideration to. 

We are so new at it that we do not have a completion date. 


TECHNOLOGY IMPLEMENTATION 


Mr. AuCorn. $1.3 million of the increase is for technology imple- 
mentation. That is more.than double the activity. 
Mr. RoGEt. Yes. 
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Mr. AuCoin. Can you explain in more detail the basis for that 
increase and what is included? 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me give you a general answer and Mr. Roget 
can add to it. 

Mr. AuCoin. Also, explain why that is a higher priority than the 
urban forestry program. 

Mr. PETERSON. We talked yesterday and this morning about the 
importance of research. One of the real problems is to get that 
research from the scientist to the three or four million individual 
land owners. Therefore, in recent years we decided we needed as 
specie a game plan as possible to get important new technology 
into use. 


TRUSS FRAME SYSTEM 


One of the things. we plan to provide is information specifically 
for people building houses using the truss frame system, which 
uses much less lumber. This means we have to get information to 
major builders as well as people setting up the various building 
codes so that these codes may be modified to allow this system to 
be used. That is one example of taking new technology and putting 
it into practice. 

Our basic feeling is that the Federal Government cannot do 
everything. We can contribute in a case involving building code 
changes across many States where you are talking about a major 
impact on society through technology. This is something we will 
put into practice, then try to move into something else. 

The Urban Forestry Program is an ongoing thing year after 
year. That is a priority program State and local people can pick up. 

Mr. AuCorn. Explain the building code assistance you provide. 

Mr. PETERSON. Every community has a building code. 

Mr. AuCoI1n. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. It may say you have to have studs 18-inches on 
center. With this new truss frame system we can lengthen this 
distance to 24-inches by using the total truss. 

Mr. AuCo1n. To accommodate the new technology in building? 

Mr. PETERSON. To accommodate a much cheaper system. 

Conventionally a house has a truss at this point shown in the 
drawing. This makes the entire house into an integrated structural 
unit. This truss frame was developed from looking at earthquake 
resistance of houses. It was found you can use considerably less 
material. 

Here is an actual diagram. You can also run utilities through the 
webs in the floor trusses. If you have a basement you can finish it 
more easily. In many communities the truss frame technology 
cannot be put into practice because it is in violation of the building 
codes. 

Mr. AvuCo1n. Is it a building technology which saves resources? 

Mr. PETERSON. It saves not only about 30 percent of the structur- 
al wood material which goes into the house, but the house can be 
erected faster. This has enormous potential in reducing cost of 
housing. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Is the job here to communicate this kind of infor- 
mation to those who control the local building codes? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BUILDING SCIENCE 


Mr. AuCoin. Have you heard of the National Institute of Build- 
ing Science? : 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. That is a resource to building code people. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Is that not the same? 

Mr. Peterson. It is one of the groups we will be talking to about 
this. We will be providing information to them as well as to people 
involved in the development of the Southern building code and the 
uniform building code. The United States does not have a common 
building code. 

Mr. AuCoin. I understand that. We have a National Institute of 
Building Science funded by Congress to do the very thing you 
indicated. 

Mr. Peterson. They are working on insulation, a large number 
of different things in terms of building science. We work purely on 
utilization of wood. They are very much aware of what we are 
doing and very aware of this development. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many other people are doing forestry funding 
at the Federal level? 

Mr. Peterson. Not anybody else that I am aware of. There was 
the urban grants program you spoke about. 

If you let nature take its course in letting this go into production, 
you probably are talking about 15 years. 

Mr. AuCorn. Unless the Building Science Institute wants to pick 
up the cost? é 

Mr. PETERSON. That is what this proposes to do. Each of these 
technologists has to prepare a plan and ask who the right people 
are to get the information to. The Building Sciences people are key. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT INSTITUTE 


Mr. AuCorn. Your request for general forestry assistance is 
_ $875,000. That is a decrease of $6.4 million. 

You are proposing deletion of funding for the Gifford Pinchot 
Institute in response to the need to reduce Federal spending. Have 
you done an analysis of the value of this facility and how you 
would provide subsistence maintenance if no funds are provided? 

Mr. Peterson. The facility there will require some level of main- 
tenance even if we drop it as a major conservation center. I would 
think that is probably in the neighborhood of a couple hundred 
thousand dollars a year. That is purely an estimate at this point. 
We never really operated that way. 

Mr. AuCorn. $200,000 a year? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, just to keep it subsisting. 

Mr. AuCorn. Where are the funds for this? 

Mr. Peterson. Forest Service facility maintenance funds. 

Mr. AuCorn. Your request in that category is for $875,000. Will 
$200,000 of that be committed to the Gifford Pinchot Institue? 
Pinchot Institute? 

Mr. Peterson. No, the funds are for financial and technical 
assistance to resort owners impacted by the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area Wilderness. 

Mr. Rocet. There is no money for Pinchot Institute in the 
budget. 
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Mr. AuCo1n. Your request for the general forestry assistance is 
$875,000. 
Mr. Peterson. That would all go to the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area use. 
ate know this is rather confusing. Let me point out what is not in 
ere. 
Mr. AuCoin. Tell me where you will get the $200,000 for subsist- 
ence maintenance for the Gifford Pinchot Institute. 
2 aa PETERSON. Out of maintenance of Forest Service facilities 
unds. 


FIRESCOPE FUNDING 


Mr. AuCorn. You are also deleting the FIRESCOPE program, a 
$2 million decrease. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCoin. Have you any idea how many of the Southern 
California agencies which are participating right now will elect to 
continue funding? 

Mr. Leisz. We are not sure what would happen with the elimina- 
tion of the Federal funding. There would have to be a sharp reduc- 
tion in that program’s activities. 

There would be some level of maintenance conducted there be- 
cause about nine participants, including the Federal Government 
and the state, are cooperating in the program. However, it will be 
drastically reduced. : 


APPLICATION OF FIRESCOPE TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. AuCoin. How many States have requested ‘“‘spin-offs” of the 
technology developed or tested through this program? 

Mr. Rocet. Florida and Colorado. Colorado specifically requested 
assistance. Utah has requested information. Then we have several 
of the other States with large fire-fighting organizations. Although 
they have not made specific requests, they have expressed interest. 

We see the opportunity to provide some of the technology to 
these states as a major opportunity to increase the efficiency of 
fire-fighting organizations. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many states have actually met requirements? 

Mr. PETERSON. Florida, Colorado and Utah. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many have indicated possible requests? 

Mr. Rocet. Probably another dozen states have been identified 
as having a high potential for utilizing this technology. 

Mr. AuCoin. How many other states have implemented such 
technology? 

Mr. Rocet. None. 

Mr. Leisz. A number picked up parts of the fire modeling. This 
has been widely adopted across the United States. 

Mr. AuCoin. Last year there was no request for either one of 
these two items, Gifford Pinchot Institute or FIRESCOPE pro- 
grams, so we are back at it again, aren’t we? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCorin. Not much enthusiasm from your side of the table? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is not a matter of ‘enthusiasm but a matter of 
trying to use limited funds in the best possible places. 
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Mr. AuCoin. Did the committee not convince you when they 
questioned you during the hearings last year and during the 
markup where the committee took the initiative and added 
$580,000 for the Institute and $2.4 million for FIRESCOPE? 

You read the record carefully and were not convinced by it? 

aes PETERSON. I am only one of several who have to be con- 
vinced. 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE FUNDING 


Mr. AuCorn. You are also deleting funding for Dutch elm disease 
to shift responsibility to the states and cities who are the beneficia- 
ries. Why is this treated differently from other insect and disease 
programs funded by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Peterson. Dutch elm disease, as indicated, is one which 
effects city trees throughout the city. We did engage in a research 
project to try to demonstrate Dutch elm disease control and elm 
tree utilization. We provided as much information as we have 
available as to how to control it. 

It is one which takes a very specific action plan by an individual 
city because you are dealing with individual trees. You are dealing 
with very high costs per tree. “ 

The Federal participation was to establish demonstration areas 
that is complete, and local governments now have responsibility for 
maintenance. 

Mr. AuCo1n. So it is just the fact that the trees are in a city 
rather than elsewhere? ; 

Mr. Peterson. And the cost, too. 

Mr. AuCoin. That is $500,000. That is all we are talking about. 

Mr. PETERSON. That was the Federal assistance. 

Mr. Rocet. This program was set up for a demonstration pro- 
gram. We have completed the demonstration projects and have 
demonstrated we can do some things about Dutch elm disease. This 
program was scheduled for elimination as a demonstration project. 

Mr. AuCorn. Other insect and disease programs have not been 
on a demonstration project basis? 

Mr. RocEt. Not on the same basis as Dutch elm disease. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is there some reason for that other than the fact 
the trees were in the city? 

Mr. Rocert. That was the major reason. Also, Dutch elm disease 
is a much more intractable disease to treat on any wide scale basis. 
It pretty much requires individual tree treatment to handle it. 

Mr. Peterson. You are talking about a program which can work 
only if all of the landowners themselves agree it should work. 

Mr. AuCoin. Where do you find most of the Dutch elm disease? 
Is there a lot in the Midwest? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCoun. Illinois? 

Mr. PETErRsON., Yes, some in IIlinois. 

Mr. AuCorn. In Chicago? 

Mr. Peterson. Minnesota and Missouri. 

Mr. Rocet. States participating in the demonstration projects 
were Minnesota, Wisconsin, Georgia, Colorado and California. They 
were the participants in the demonstration projects, scattered 
throughout the country. 
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BOUNDARY WATER CANOE AREA 


Mr. AuCoin. The Carter budget proposed $3.9 million for the 
Boundary Water Canoe Area, and the Reagan budget reduces that 
to $875,000. Most of the decrease is $3 million in grant funds to the 
state to maintain overall timber production in anticipation by 1982 
of other sources of assistance being available from new and pro- 
posed legislation. 

_ What is the new and proposed legislation? 

Mr. PETERSON. The state itself is working on a special program 
within the State of Minnesota. It has been a problem for Governor 
Quie looking at how the state might build up its forestry program. 

I think he probably anticipated that this $3 million of Federal 
funding would be available as part of the overall effort. The State 
itself is moving to do more intensive management of lands. 

Mr. AuCoin. In effect you are indicating that new proposed 
legislation by Governor Quie would be an alternative for the $3 
million? 

Mr. PETERSON. I am not sure whether you would need legislation. 
_The governor is working on a special program. 

Mr. AuCorn. Will the assistance provided be comparable as to 
amount based on what you understand has been previously pro- 
vided in this program? 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t know in terms of what he might do regard- 
ing discretionary and block grants. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What block grants? 

Mr. PETERSON. Revenue-sharing or other block grants. 

Mr. AuCorin. What other block grants are available? Do you 
mean housing and community development block grants programs? 

Mr. Peterson. As I understand it, maybe the terminology of 
“block grants” is wrong, but the state gets certain revenue sharing. 

Mr. AuCorn. General revenue sharing? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. Whether they use any of that for this pur- 
pose I cannot tell you. 

Mr. AuCor1n. That is not in the proposed legislation. Will they 
will have to absorb this? 


SOURCES OF NON-FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. PETERSON. In the short run that would be true. 

Mr. AuCorn. What are the sources of non-Federal funds you cite 
as expecting to bear an increasing share of the costs of managing 
these State and private lands? 

Mr. PETERSON. Most of the States have under way state forest 
resource plans. We are providing some assistance in that effort. 
Many states have a good size-up of their forested lands and are 
deciding to put more funding into it. 

Mr. AuCo1n.-I meant this specifically for the Boundary Canoe 
area. 

Mr. PETERSON. I cannot give you specifics in that area. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is that because you do not have it now or do you 
have it at all? 

Mr. PeTerson. We have not had an opportunity to talk to the 
State on that subject in the last few days. We can try to get some 
information for you. 
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Mr. AuCorin. Have you not cited other sources of non-Federal 
sources? 

Mr. Peterson. A general statement that if the state considers it 
a priority above other things, then they can shift money into it. It 
does not necessarily mean they will, although I think in the case of 
Minnesota it might well happen because of the governor’s interest 
in reforestation and building up the forest land base in general. 

Mr. AuCo1n. You are decreasing technical assistance to resort 
owners and outfitters by $18,000. How did you determine that 
amount? 

Mr. Peterson. In all fairness that was determined as part of an 
across-the-board cut in travel and other things. This is an effort to 
reduce the net outlay. 

Mr. AuCorn. Just a percentage figure? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. | 

Mr. AuCoin. How much will remain for technical assistance to 
these people? 

Mr. Peterson. $875,000. 

Mr. AuCo1n. The committee would like you to provide for the 
record the percentage of state matching required by law or admin- 
istratively for each of your state and private program activities. 

Mr. PETERSON. Generally 50 percent. 

Mr. AuCor. Will you give us details? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


State MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


The legislative requirement in the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act is that a 
state must at least match the amount of Federal funding if it opts for consolidated 
payments, 1.e., a single grant combining the funds of several cooperative programs. 
Administrative policy requires. matching that is consistent with traditional rates 
when grants are administered on an individual basis. These individual program 
matching rates are: ; 

At least 50 percent non-Federal funding for rural forestry assistance, urban 
forestry assistance, rural fire prevention and control, and the pest action portion of 
forest insect and disease management; 

Variable according to landownership for insect and disease suppression projects; 
50 percent Federal for private landownerships smaller than 500 acres, 33¥3 percent 
for private landownerships larger than 500 acres, and 25 percent for non-Federal 
public lands; 

Discretionary and up to 100 percent Federal funding for management assistance 
and technology implementation; and 

Up to 80 percent Federal funding for planning assistance. 


NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM FUNDING 


Mr. AuCoin. Moving to the National Forest System, you are 
requesting $958,678,000 for the National Forest System, which is 86 
percent of the RPA. This is $30 million below the Carter request 
and $16.6 million below the 1982 base. However, it is $79.1 million 
over the 1981 appropriation. 


LEVEL OF TIMBER SALE PROGRAM 


Both the Carter and Reagan budgets assume 11.9 BBF sale in 
fiscal year 1981, as we have discussed. Does the current proposal 
include what is required for out-year investment to maintain this 
sales level? 
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_ Mr. Peterson. Yes. 
Mr. AuCo1n. Would that be in jeopardy if that level dropped 


below 11.9; is that right? 


Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 


MINERALS AREA MANAGEMENT FUNDING 


Mr. AuCoin. Under Minerals Areas Management, a $5 million 
increase is requested for minerals area management, to a total of 
$26.1 million, for the evaluation and processing of leases and oper- 
ating plans for exploration development of energy and hard rock 
minerals. 

How are you managing the increasing interest in minerals devel- 
opment on National Forest lands? What problems do you have with 
regard to wilderness requirements? 


INVENTORY OF MINERAL LEASE APPLICATIONS 


Mr. PETERSON. We have a number of problems. The biggest one is 
the sheer magnitude of the number of leases. I am not sure you 
were here yesterday when we showed the chart which shows a 
buildup in the number of mineral lease applications. We are get- 
ting a considerably faster buildup in the number of mineral lease 
applications than we anticipated. Unless we can act on these lease 
applications reasonably soon it tends to hold up. the development 
work necessary to provide the energy. 

Just to show you how this has changed since we put together the 
RPA, the green shows what we anticipated. You can see our new 
projection. The reason for this major increase in minerals activity, 
is to catch up with these applications. 

Mr. AuCoin. One and a half times greater by 1990. 

Mr. Peterson. Even that may be too low because of increasing 
energy costs and decontrol which provides more incentive for 
people looking for energy resources in this country. This has really 
made a boom situation to lease public land. Those who want to 
lease public land want to bring in applications to get leases reason- 
ably soon. 

We currently go through a very elaborate procedure to evaluate 
those requests, including looking into endangered species questions, 
rehabilitation problems, access questions, and so on. 

We then recommend either leasing, no leasing, or leasing with 
certain stipulations, to the Bureau of Land Management which 
generally issues the leases. However, we do all the processing of 
them up to actual issuance of the lease. 


MINERAL LEASES AND WILDERNESS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. AuCo1n. Given that, what conflicts are there with the wil- 
derness requirements? How much of that problem is that? 

Mr. PETERSON. There is a perception problem and a legal prob- 
lem. The Wilderness Act literally makes wilderness areas available 
until December 31, 1983 for mineral leasing and complete oper- 
ation of the mining laws. 

Mr. AuCorn. Cuts it off in December of 1983? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. Since companies have not asked for mineral 
leases for those areas because they were remote and expensive, the 
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public has the perception those areas are closed to mineral leasing. 
Therefore, any one of these wilderness areas we propose to lease is 
very likely to be a major controversy. 

Right now we have requests for leasing in the Bob Marshall area 
in Montana. Each of those will be highly controversial. 

There is not a legal conflict as much as we have a question of 
how you evaluate other values versus the mineral values, particu- 
larly when you might not know what is there. 

Mr. AuCoin. When was that cut-off date set? 

Mr. Peterson. In 1964 when the Wilderness Act was passed. 


REVENUES FROM MINERAL LEASES 


Mr. AuCorn. What are the total mineral revenues from National 
Forest lands, including the amount collected by the Department of 
the Interior, and what are you projecting for the next three years? 

Mr. PETERSON. We do not have projections. One of our problems 
is that the data kept now does not clearly distinguish the kinds of 
lands. Leases are issued by the Bureau of Land Management on all 
lands. 

Our estimate for 1980 was $219 million but that is not an accu- 
rate figure. It is perhaps close. ° 

Mr. AuCorn. Can you make a projection for the next three years, 
if not today for the record? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have a projection in the resource planning 
document. Our estimate is that that will quadruple in about the 
next 10 years, something of that magnitude. 

[The information follows:] 


MINERAL REVENUES 


The total mineral revenues for fiscal year 1980 from National Forest lands, as 
well as the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management, are as follows: 

National Forest public domain lands—$47.1 million; 

National Forest acquired lands (includes National Grasslands)—$40.5 million; 

Bureau of Land Management onshore receipts—$557.9 million; and 

Bureau of Land Management offshore receipts—$1,948.0 million. 


PROJECTED MINERAL RECEIPTS 


Projection of mineral receipts for the years 1982-1985: 


Millions 3 
LOB 2 svessssslssenetbsctd deans ainscb secede }{3 fdnadesschdGhoqshsciRG@t Abe REET, . de. Je Lees a $50 
LOBE: cssicassarreaeirgaezssongenl deed iyhnncaiih snd Pea NS te an ah ea: ace 60 
LOB. sssosssestsesersnreeednscerseatencnasnsiase oenvesopepcbeapssad-qeeelkll eee canes a 66 
L986... salsscntsssseldalesransstuasnlddus Dbabenanticnsb elemento PREC nae Sanne nan 70 


1 Estimated. 


Returns to the Federal Treasury from mineral activities on National Forest and 
Grassland-administered lands are expected to continue to increase through 1983. 
The implementation of the Federal Coal Program, increasing energy requirements, 
and renewed interests in domestic supplies of critical minerals will provide the 
major push behind this growth in Treasury returns due to increased leasing and 
production. 

Beyond 1983, growth due to new development will continue, but at a slower rate 
due to a number of considerations. Among these, capital constraints, environmental 
concerns, and near completion of the thrust in coal leasing will combine to slow the 
growth in new mineral developments. 
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RESTORATION OF MINERAL SITES 


Mr. AuCoin. What happens to a wilderness area when mineral 
discoveries occur and they are developed and exploited? Can you 
maintain it as wilderness under those situations? 

Mr. Peterson. Certainly not in the specific location where you 
have a well. We have no experience to date in operating wells 
inside of wilderness areas. 

Mr. AuCorn. None whatever? 

Mr. PETERSON. None whatever as far as I am aware. 

Technically, however, if you exhausted the oil and gas over a 
period of 20 or 30 years you might be able to pull out the rig and 
restore the land depending on the type of land. You can restore in 
the East fairly easily, and restore in some parts of the West. For 
example, in Oregon you can restore at middle elevations. 

In alpine areas it is difficult to restore within a reasonable 
period of time. 

Depending on whether it is at the edge of the area or the center 
and access, it is difficult to tell what the full impact will be. 
_ That provision to allow wilderness areas to be open for 20 years 
was one of the significant compromises made to get the Wilderness 
Act passed. 3 

Mr. AuCoin. Logging interests are shut out of the wilderness 
designation? : 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCo1n. People whose business it is to exploit oil, gas and 
other kinds of resources are able to do so? 

Mr. Peterson. Mineral resources basically, yes. 

There is a provision in the Wilderness Act to allow grazing to 
continue. That is another use grandfathered into the Wilderness 
Act. 

Mr. AuCorn. Are there many wilderness areas which have this 
sort of activity today going on? 

Mr. Peterson. Not very many in wilderness areas. There is one 
in Montana, a locatable mineral exploration is going on in Western 
Montana. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Where? 

Mr. Peterson. The Kootenai National Forest. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. PETERSON. Prospecting maybe 10 years. Drilling goes back a 
couple years. That case is currently in court. 

Mr. AuCo1n. A suit is involved? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCo1n. They are going ahead? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. AuCo1n. The activity is going ahead but there is a court case 
pending? 

Mr. PETERSON. A court case just came about. 

Mr. AuCoin. What happened to that wilderness area as a result 
of this activity? 

Mr. PETERSON. As I mentioned earlier, the area was immediately 
impacted. If you looked at the area in toto it affects only a very 
small part of the entire area. That area is in the Cabinet Wilder- 
ness Area. This affects only a small part of it. 
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The one question being litigated is what might be the cumulative 
impact on this on such things as-the grizzly bear. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Habitat? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCoin. Did you want to add something? 

Mr. PETERSON. The Overthrust Belt which goes through Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana, and so on, may have the largest amount of oil 
and gas which is yet undeveloped in the United States. We are 
talking about possible large values of gas but also very high values 
people place on surface resource because much of that is inside of 
wilderness areas. 

Mr. AuCorn. Let us move to land management. We have some 
additional questions we will submit for the record. 

Mr. PETERSON. All right, sir. 


LAND EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCoin. Your request for land management is $26.2 million, 
essentially level with the 1982 base. The 1982 program provides for 
examination and fair market value appraisal of 112,800 acres and 
approval of exchanges involving 87,205 acres of lands to be trans- 
ferred to public ownership. “ 

We need to know how you arrive at these figures. 

Mr. Houstry. That is based on our experience from handling 
similar volumes of work in past years. 

Mr. AuCoin. How does that figure compare to 1980 and 1981? 

Mr. Peterson. The 1981 appropriation for land management was 
$23.5 million. 

Mr. AuCon. I want the acreage comparison. 

Mr. Houstey. I would estimate it is approximately the same 
acreage of land involved but probably a higher cost for the activity. 
There may be a slightly larger acreage involved. 

Mr. AuCoin. Would you give the committee that information? 

Mr. HousLey. Yes, sir. 

[The information follows:] 


LAND EXCHANGE PROGRAM COMPARISON 


Non-Federal see 
acres (millions) 


Fiscal year: 


1980 csesatsbstaticcsnccedcortteesabasbencaessisergeh tai chattel ahs saa se eae Oe eee ieee 75,751 ——- $6.409 
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1982 s:ccescssscsnssid estas tuincerutasttcS Rito tLe Na es nan ane a 88,760 8.177 
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DELAYS IN SPECIAL USE APPLICATIONS 


Mr. AuCoIn. What is the backlog of special use non-recreational 
applications? What kinds of delays are you expecting in processing 
them? 

Mr. Pererson. Let me give you some examples. There are re- 
quests for power lines, gas lines, water lines, just about every kind 
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of activity you can imagine where somebody needs to cross Nation- 
al Forest System land to carry out some activity. 

Some of it involved transcontinental kinds of things, like the 
Northern Tier pipeline. Others represent major hydroelectric 
transmission lines. 

We never tried to keep a record of the backlog at the national 
level as far as I know. 

Mr. Houstrey. We handled some 1500 cases a year in recent 
years. 

as AuCo1n. What will be the impact of delays you are faced 
with‘ 

Mr. Houstey. We will just be providing the service a little more 
slowly than we would like to. 

Mr. AuCorn. What will that mean? 

Mr. Houstey. Delays in issuance of permits. 

Mr. PETERSON. We are engaged right now with other agencies in 
a wholesale review of all the regulations in place to see whether we 
can simplify some of the processes. Some of the processes involved 
could be simplified. ‘ 

_ Mr. AuCoin. Delays mean money, do they not? 

Mr. Peterson. To the proponent, yes. 

Mr. AuCo1n. You have no way of knowing how much? 

Mr. PETERSON. We are not talking about excessive delay here. 
Depending on the magnitude of the project we are talking about 60 
days to one year. 

Mr. AuCorn. One year can be pretty expensive for some people. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is more likely to be a major project where a 
lot of information needs to be provided. 


GEOMETRONICS PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCo1n. The Reagan budget proposes decreasing geometron- 
ics by eliminating the Automated Cartography Project. What does 
that project involve and what is the impact of eliminating it? 

Mr. Houstey. That is a development project for improving some 
technology we have been working on in order to speed up map- 
making and use modern electronic data processing methods. This 
will delay the application of that kind of technology in our map- 
making facility. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is the impact of eliminating this? 

Mr. Hous ey. It will delay the application of that use of technol- 
ogy in actually making maps by that new process. 

ee AvuCo1n. What is the consequence of that? Is that good or 
bad? 

Mr. Houstey. It means we will have to use old maps a little 
longer. 

Mr. AuCorin. What does that mean? 

Mr. Houstey. It will impact on our resource management to 
some extent but it is the kind of activity that is deferable. 

Mr. AuCor1n. What kind of impact will it have? 

Mr. Hous ey. It will make us use less current information in our 
resource management and planning activities. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What is the result of all that? You have not told me 
whether that is good or bad. 
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Mr. Peterson. Let me try to help you. We will be making 27 less 
base maps used in the field. It is difficult to know what the impact — 
is of not knowing the location of a road. That can result in merely 
inconvenience or it could result in a fire-fighter not using a road — 
which goes to a fire. At times these things can be significant and 
other times it is merely inconvenience. 

What we are trying to do with this Automated Cartography 
Project is to make the whole process more efficient and cost less 
money. That is from an investment standpoint. 

The other side is that we will not revise the maps as early as 
otherwise. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Somebody might run down a wrong road to a fire in 
the meantime. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is the worst thing. 

Mr. AuCorin. You also reduce the number of base maps for 
completion by 27. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is what I referred to earlier. 

Mr. AuCorn. Have you explained to your satisfaction the signifi- 
cance of this? 

Mr. PETERSON. Given the need to reduce the budget I think this 
is one place where we can reduce with less impact than in other 
places. At least that is our judgment at this point. 

Mr. AuCorn. Then if you have a fire there will be that much less 
timber harvested and fewer receipts which would go to Treasury. 
Then your budget problem is greater. 

Mr. PETERSON. We hope not. 

Mr. AuCorn. There goes the 10 percent. 

Mr. Peterson. Let’s hope the fire fighter discovers the road is 
there before he goes to a fire. 

Mr. AuCo1n. You might want to put a note on the map. 

Landline Location is next. | 


TRESPASS CASES 


Mr. AuCorn. Your request for landline location is $30.2 million, 
a decrease of $2.7 million. 

You have 50,000 known trespass cases, which you estimate will 
cost $112 million to resolve. What is the basis for that estimate? 

Mr. Houstey. Based on inventories of the problems we have 
discovered in the field in the past. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How much is included in the 1982 request for this 
purpose? 

Mr. PETERSON. $30.2 million. 

Mr. AuCorn. All for trespass? 

Mr. PETERSON. No. That is primarily to support the timber pro- 
gram before we sell timber. 

Mr. AvuCorin. What is included in the 1982 request for the tres- 
pass part of it? 

Mr. PETERSON. I am not sure we have a breakdown. 

Mr. Houstey. I do not have a breakdown on that. 

Mr. Peterson. I would estimate about 90 percent is related to 
the timber program. 

Mr. AuCorn. Will you provide the information? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


ae 
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LANDLINE LOCATION FUND FOR TRESPASS RESOLUTION 


The part of land line location funds used for trespass resolution is no more than 
$1.5 millions annually. The rest is required for timber and other resource support. 


Mr. AuCoin. You estimate about 2,000 new cases each year. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCo1n. What we need to know is how long it will take to 
resolve these cases. 

Mr. Houstey. We will provide that, sir. 

[The information follows:] 


TIME To RESOLVE TRESPASS CASES 


Simple Trespasses may be resolved in two weeks to 30 days, if the resolution is 
the removing of improvements or issuing a special use permit. Resolution could be 
as long as 7 to 10 years if litigation is involved. 


LANDLINE LOCATION IN SUPPORT OF TIMBER PROGRAM 


Mr. AuCorn. The Reagan budget states that the proposed level 
will reduce the property boundary survey for support of the timber 
sale program by 40 miles. Yet the total timber sale program will 
not be reduced. Can you explain how that is possible? 

Mr. Houstey. We can accomplish the timber sale program by the 
way the timber sales are located. We will set back lines adjacent to 
private land so it will reduce the danger of trespassing with our 
sales program. We perceive it will be possible to make targets at 
this level of landline location. 

Mr. Peterson. What actually will happen is that you would like 
to run a line from this corner to that corner to know specifically 
where the line is. 

If you have a timber sale here, though, and no money to run the 
line, you might run a piece and set back from that line to be sure 
you are safe. Some day you can put in a line. 

That is not the best way to do it but it is one way to get the job 
done without running a line. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. AuCorin. Under Maintenance of Facilities, you are request- 
ing $15.6 million for maintenance, a decrease of $142,000 which 
will delay condition surveys and other planning activities which 
will affect future years’ programs. 

One of your areas of emphasis will be health and safety, in line 
with recommendations in a GAO report issued last October. The 
report is entitled, “Facilities in Many National Parks and Forests 
Do Not Meet Health and Safety Standards.” ) 

What percentage of the total health and safety requirements will 
be met with your 1982 request? 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me point out that the GAO report referred 
primarily to recreation facilities. These are administrative facilities 
like offices, warehouses and facilities we ourselves use as differenti- 
ated from public recreation facilities. 

This relates to about 20,000 facilities we use for fire, administra- 
tion, and other purposes where our people use them. 

Mr. AuCorn. Do you have an overall maintenance plan? 
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Mr. PETERSON. Yes, we have an overall maintenance plan based 


on traditional surveys. In all candor in the last 10 years we have — 


never been financed to the levels which would be indicated. We 
have used the human resource people and others to get part of that 
work done over time. It has worked fairly well in some places but 
we are not up to the level indicated. 

Mr. AuCorn. It looks even more bleak in the future if the budget 
goes through. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will have to concentrate maintenance on 
higher priority items, like health and safety. We will not repaint, 
for example, if it is merely helping the looks of an area. We will 
also not do other heavy maintenance unless it is related to health 
and safety. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Forest road and trail maintenance is next. 


FOREST ROAD CLOSURES 


Mr. AuCo1n. You are requesting a decrease of $1.7 million for 
road maintenance, which is $5.6 million below the Carter budget. 
You are also requesting a decrease of $2 million in trail mainte- 
nance. That item is down $2.1 million from the Carter budget. 

How many roads will be, closed,or remain closed at this level? 
How many total miles of road maintenance will be accomplished at 
this level? 

Mr. Peterson. We cannot tell you how many roads will be closed 
because we will leave that up to the field to make a judgment on 
where they can close some roads and still serve an area. 

Mr. AuCoin. You did not get that information before this figure 
was arrived at? 

Mr. Peterson. No, that would not be feasible because we are 
talking about a road system which includes about 10,000 miles of 
new road miles a year. The existing system is 110,000 miles, a huge 
system. 

Mr. AuCorn. How are we to evaluate this item if we do not have 
at least a reasonable understanding of the number of roads which 
might be closed? 

Mr. PETERSON. We had about $75 million appropriated in 1981. 
We are asking for $80 million this year. 

That does not quite keep up with inflation, but it is not a major 
reduction. We think we can manage this by reducing some mainte- 
nance on some roads and closing other roads. We think it is within 
a managable area. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How can we arrive at a conclusion as to whether or 
not it is managable without knowing to what extent closures will 
be applied to these roads? 

Mr. PeTErson. All we can tell you is that this does not represent 
any dramatic number of additional closures. This represents some 
pinpointed closures here and there where we can save maintenance 
money and where there is not that much use of the area. 

Mr. AuCorn. How many miles of roads would represent a non- 
dramatic closure? 

Mr. PETERSON. Probably service-wide, we may close an extra 
thousand miles of road. That might be only five or ten miles in an 
individual forest. That is not a great figure. 

Mr. AuCo1n. We are talking in approximately that range? 
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Mr. PETERSON. I would guess in about that range. 
Mr. Houstey. Some of those might be seasonal closures, during 
the wet season and during the snow season, to avoid damage. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Mr. AuCoin. How many total miles of road maintenance might 
not be accomplished as a result of this reduction? 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t think there will be much difference in 
mileage but there could be a difference in frequency of mainte- 
nance and the level of maintenance. 

Mr. Houstey. We will try to do minimum things to preserve 
drainage, keeping culverts open, rather than surfacing replacement 
and things of that sort. It is a matter of the level of maintenance 
rather than the mileage. 

Mr. PETERSON. I said we had 100-some thousand miles of road 
maintenance. It is actually about 225,000 miles for 1980. 

Mr. AuCorn. What does that do to your estimate? 

Mr. Peterson. I think it is still okay. 


TRAIL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. AuCorn. The Carter budget would have provided an increase 
for 838,000 miles of trail maintenance for visitor safety and conven- 
ience and 15,000 miles for visitor safety and to protect the facility. 

How do you distinguish between the two types? 

Mr. Houstry. I am not sure I understand the question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. AuCorin. We have a Carter budget which would provide 
83,000 miles of trail maintenance for something called visitor 
safety and convenience and 15,000 miles for something called visi- 
tor safety and protection of the facility. That comes from your 
justification. I would like to know what the difference is between 
the two categories. 

Mr. Houstey. Convenience deals with the smoothness factor and 
the clearing done on the trail, whereas resource protection deals 
with drainage on the trails. Visitor safety deals with opening trails 
in the springtime and removing windfalls and dangerous trees 
which overhang the trail. 

Mr. AuCorn. What struck me was that visitor safety is listed twice, 
two fairly broad categories. 

Mr. Houstey. That indicates in either case we would provide for 
visitor safety. In one case we would provide for convenience at the 
higher level and for resources protection at the lower level. 

Mr. AuCoin. What is an example of some of the things you 
would do for protection of the facilities? 

Mr. Houstey: We would preserve the drainage on the trail by 
reconstruction of the water bars, providing for outsloping, and 
correcting incipient erosion. 

Mr. Peterson. An example of this would be in your country. In 
the spring we would open up the trail, log it out, and put in 
drainage. If later in the season we had blowdowns, where it was 
inconvenient, we would not take those items out. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether the trail is safe. 
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Mr. AuCorn. The Reagan budget shows the same total miles of 
trail maintenance, 94,000 miles, as in the Carter budget. Can you 
explain the decrease in funding? 

Mr. PETErson. Yes. In the case I just cited we would still have 
the same mileage of trails maintained. We would not go back and 
remove the windfalls later on in the season from that trail. 

Mr. AuCoin. You referred to improved efficiency in manage- 
ment. How will improved efficiency and management avoid facility 
deterioration? 

Mr. Peterson. We would go to a four day work week so the 
crews do not spend so much time traveling. They work four 10-hour 
days. In extreme back country, they may work six days on and six 
days off. 

We have done development work on equipment as well. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How does that go over with personnel? 

Mr. PETERSON. The people seem to like the 10-hour days because 
they get more time off. We are talking mostly about young people 
who appreciate the time off. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That is a permanent budget efficiency you might 
pursue? 

Mr. PeTerson. Yes. We started that last year with field crews in 
general. It also reduces energy costs. 

Mr. AuCorn. You started that in the last budget year? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, and we will do more of it this coming year. 
That is not just trail crews. You can save one day’s travel a week. 


TIMBER SALES FUNDING 


Mr. AvuCorn. Timber sales administration and management is 
next. 

Your request is $208.6 million, which is 10.6 million below the 
1982 base, and a decrease of $1.8 million from the Carter budget. 

The Reagan revision states that the decrease will be accom- 
plished through increased efficiency in timber sale preparation 
coordination and by increasing efficiencies related to the adminis- 
tration of timber sale contracts. 

How will you accomplish these efficiencies? 

Mr. Peterson. This was part of a general across-the-board reduc- 
tion related to less travel, not filling some permanent full-time 
positions as fast, and looking at ways we might streamline our 
processes. This is a whole myriad of things and not just one thing. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Will that item alone save you $1.6 million from the 
Carter budget? 


Mr. Peterson. Not one thing alone but a whole lot of things | 


together. 

Mr. AuCorn. All of those efficiencies you mentioned? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. I might point out that will take pressure. It 
is not easy to do. It will challenge our on-the-ground managers. 

Mr. AuCoin. What kinds of pressures will be created? 

Mr. Pererson. We will be asking our field managers to look at 
all of their procedures to see how they are going about their job, 
what kinds of techniques they are using, can they use different 
sizes of crews for different things, and are they using new technol- 
ogy which came on line? 
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It probably will not be one or two things but a whole series of 
things. The major reduction which was shown in the earlier budget 
was a shift to the Tongass Timber Supply Fund. That is the reason 
for the large reduction between 1981 and 1982. 

Mr. AuCorn. I thought those funds in Alaska were from local 
receipts, referring to the Tongass Fund. 

Mr. PETERSON. In the 1981 budget those funds were in our regu- 
lar budget. In 1982 they will come out as special funds. That is 
shown elsewhere in the budget, so it shows as a reduction here. 
That explains the $10 million reduction. 


TIMBER RESOURCE PLANNING 


Mr. AuCoin. The increase for timber resource inventory plan- 
ning will allow greater assistance in the preparation of individual 
National Forest land and resource management plans. 

Have you told the committee how many have been completed? If 
not, tell us now. 

Mr. Peterson. We have about 20 percent of the plans. We have 
it scheduled by forest. Would you like to know that? 

Mr. AuCoin. The number completed, the number yet to be done, 
and what the schedule is for completing them. 

Mr. PETERSON. We have completed one draft in 1980. We expect 
to complete 28 in 1981, 50 in 1982, 38 in 1988, and three in 1984. 
That would complete the job. < 

In Region 6, we anticipate four in 1981, seven in 1982, seven in 
1983, and one in 1984. | 


SILVICULTURAL EXAMINATION 


Mr. AuCo1n. You are increasing silvicultural examination by 
$2.4 million over 1981 to provide emphasis on data collection and 
certification of silvicultural prescription for future timber sales. 
Can you be more specific on how the funds will be used? 

Mr. PETERSON. This is where we look at a specific stand of trees 
to see how old they are, what is happening to the stand, the kinds 
of insect and disease problems present. From this information we 
develop from this examination data which is used in making a 
decision about future sales, a decision about what areas are in need 
of reforestation, what areas might have an insect problem built up 
and need attention. That is the basic data gathered by a trained 
silviculturalist. We refer to this as the writing of a specific 
prescription. 


FREE USE AND COMMERCIAL FUELWOOD PROGRAMS 


Mr. AuCoin. What is the status of your special study on the 
effects of free use and commercial fuelwood programs on resource 
management, administration, trespass and user safety? 

Mr. Peterson. We have completed the basic data collection 
phase of that, getting information from each of the regions. Our 
policy analysis group is developing policy options for our considera- 
tion. 

We will complete that study, I would guess, in the next couple 
months. We will have information then in time to put it into effect 
for the next season. 
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Mr. AuCon. You estimate cost of $5.2 million to administer this 
program in 1982? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How many permitees does that assume? 

Mr. PETERSON. Something over 900,000. One hundred seventy-two 
thousand permits were issued in 1980. It may well go to over one 
million by 1982. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How does the cost estimate of $5.2 million compare 
to 1980 and 1981? 

Mr. PETERSON. We started off at $5 million as I recall. 

Mr. AuCo1n. In 1980? 

Mr. Peterson. And $5.2 last year. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You estimate $5.2 for 1982? 

Mr. PETERSON. We are hoping to keep it at that. Some of the 
units, as they have gotten more experience, developed some fairly 
unusual ways of doing the job. They have self-permit issuing proce- 
dures, for example, where you can go to the ranger station and 
there is a permit-dispensing machine or facility there. You can 
write yourself a permit. We supervise the activity. That reduces 
the cost so you do not have to open the office on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

That is a tight number but I think we can do it okay. 


WOOD UTILIZATION ACT 


Mr. AuCo1n. There has been no request for funding for the Wood 
Utilization Act which was recently passed. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. AuCorn. How much was authorized? 

Mr. Peterson. The conferees agreed on $25 million, I believe, for 
each year of a five-year period, 1982 through 1986. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Say that again. 

Mr. PETERSON. Conferees agreed on $25 million for each year for 
five years beginning with fiscal 1982. 

That act became law on December 19, 1980, which was well after 
the 1982 budget was locked up. What we propose to do now is to 
provide that information to the field to find out where we have our 
best opportunities to use those new provisions. 

At the present time there is no funding request to actually put 
this to work in 1982. 

Mr. AuCorn. Did you make your request to the Department for 
funding? 

Mr. PETERSON. No, because the act passed after the budget re- 
quest went forward. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Could any amount of money be effectively spent if 
it were appropriated for 1982? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, we might 
want to go at this a little slower than indicated in the authoriza- 
tion level. We consider it important to have residues removed from 
the sale and have them go into some type of commercial operation 
and not become a waste problem. Therefore, we need experience in 
working some successful operation. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Some seed money in 1982 would be all right? 
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Mr. Peterson. That is right. I would not really suggest you go 
the full amount the first year, even if you are inclined to. I think 
we need some experience with it. 

Mr. AuCoin. How much would it require to have a useful test? 

Mr. PETERSON. Probably $5 million to $10 million, somewhere in 
that neighborhood. 

That would not be net outlay because we would be reducing the 
amount of money we are spending on other things which shows up 
in another pocket. It will show up now as an expenditure because 
the credit shows up as a cost. 

Mr. AuCorn. It is a straight dollar-for-dollar match? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is the ideal case. By spending money to 
burn/or to spend money we are now using for reforestation. 

Mr. AuCoin. Can you tell the committee how much of a reduc- 
tion you would have in these other activity areas if $5 million were 
provided for the wood utilization program? 

Mr. PETERSON. I don’t think we can right now. 

Mr. AuCorn. How soon can you have that information? 

Mr. PETERSON. We will have to check on it. We did not ask the 
field to report on that. It will be another few months. 

Mr. Lerisz. We can take the information we collected some 
months earlier and make an estimate from that. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That would be useful to us. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will give it to you with a considerable plus or 
minus factor. 

[The information follows:] 


Woop UTILIZATION AcT IMPLEMENTATION 


Should monies be appropriated in 1982 to start implementation of the Wood 
Utilization Act, the following table reflects initial needs and costs: 


1. Develop short- and long-range plans, do feasibility test of proposals 


EMEVITORIIMENLAL ASSCISINICTIUS «:-..ccssccceccecsccosodupccoscucccsevccccvaccocercevscenseccvacesse $785,000 
2. Initiate projects and demonstrations ? .0........ccccceccecesscsscesseescsssessesseesecsees 1,435,000 
3. Make information available on programs and projects...........:cccccccse 60,000 
4. Residue removal credits for timber sales .....0.......cccccsccsecsssssesscessceesceeseeeceens 2,000,000 
a ee os sanmanseencernanned tee 720,000 

SME PMNIESEEAG A 2 LUA... Louie dacowtae AN Chess Sisin sos tlbobeooodel a sescathe sdtbesccit st svavekesecs $5,000,000 


1 Actual demonstration prujccts have not been chosen to date. 


A sizable sum of money in 1982 would be used for demonstration projects with 
approximately $2.0 million to be used for stumpage credits to timber purchasers for 
removing residue normally removed by the Forest Service as a part of the Brush 
Disposal activity. 

Removals affected by stumpage credits will reduce in a like amount the volume 
ordinarily removed under the Brush Disposal program. Accurate data is not cur- 
rently available, however, it is estimated that 50 percent of the Brush Disposal job 
will be affected by this residue removal credit system. 


MOUNT ST. HELENS SALVAGE 


Mr. AuCo1n. I want to turn to recreation use. Before I do, howev- 
er, I would be remiss, coming from Region 6, that great region, not 
to give you a more specific question on the Mount St. Helens 
salvage problem. 

You answered a number of my questions as to what certain 
dollar amounts would produce in terms of salvage. If you cannot 
provide this information now I would like it for the record. 
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What are you capable of bringing out in salvage in this fiscal 
year, the next fiscal year, and the fiscal year after that? What is 
your capability and what will be the cost to the government in 
order to accomplish this? 

Mr. Peterson. All right. We can provide that. 

[The information follows:] 


CAPABILITY OF SALVAGING Mount St. HELENS TIMBER 


The capability of bringing out the Mount St. Helens salvage material and costs 
(1981) are estimated as follows: 

$13.4 million (reappropriated funds from 1980) will result in 335 million board feet 
being removed by 1986 with a net return to Treasury of $60 million. 

$26.5 million (includes reappropriated and $13.1 million reprogramming) will 
result in 400 million board feet being removed by 1984 and a net return to Treasury 
of $95 million. 

$42.4 million (includes reappropriated, reprogramming and proposed supplemen- 
tal of $15.9 million) will result in 449 million board feet being removed by 1983 and 
a net return to Treasury of $103 million. It also provides for an additional potential 
removal of 332 million board feet after 1983. 


TREND OF RECREATION USE 


Mr. AuCoin. Turning to recreation use, you are requesting 
$117.4 million for recreation use, a’ decrease of $6.5 million and 93 
positions. . 

Given the energy situation and the current economy, what 
changes have you observed in levels, types or locations of recrea- 
tion use? 

Mr. PeTerson. We have had an increase in recreation visits 
particularly within a couple hundred miles of population centers. 

Mr. AuCoin. We dealt with this earlier. You mentioned the 
Mount Hood National Forest. What was the figure there as to the 
increase? 

Mr. Peterson. As I recall, Mount Hood picked up about 20 
percent additional use over the previous year. Some other forests 
have not been that dramatic, some being in the neighborhood of 10 
or 15 percent. 

There has been some reduction in use in very remote areas. As a 
result of this, we targeted our construction activities, with the 
limited amount of construction dollars we have, to areas closer to 
population centers in order to try to provide additional capacity. 

We also observed a tendency for there not to be so much week- 
end use. People tend to stay for a week in many cases rather than 
ae back and forth for a weekend, so it is causing considerable 
change. 

Mr. AuCoin. What are the budget impacts of those kinds of 
changes? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is obvious some forests in the region have 
bigger impact than others. We have tried to reflect that in our 
allocations to the regions. 

Another impact is that you get a higher level, a higher capacity 
of use during the week rather than just a weekend. In some cases, 
that helps because it tends to make use more uniform. 

Mr. Housley can perhaps add to this. 

Mr. Houstey. The shifting patterns are the biggest problem we 
have in reallocating resources to deal with this. People are visiting 
fewer places but staying longer. This means we will be able to 
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reduce the services at some areas where use is lower, and in fact 
probably close some facilities where demand warrants, and put 
what remains into the areas where use has increased. 


RECREATION SERVICE LEVELS 


Mr. AuCoin. What is the difference between what you call re- 
duced service levels and full service levels? What does that mean? 

Mr. Hous ey. In the case of reduced service we might do cleanup 
work less often. We might require that users take their garbage 
home with them. We might provide less interpretive services. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is an interpretive service? 

Mr. Hous.ey. Provision of maps, guided tours, and self-guided 
tours and things of that sort for visitor enjoyment. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is that what it means? 

Mr. Hous ey. It is largely in that area. 

Mr. AuCorin. Does that define what a reduced service level 
means? 

Mr. Houstrey. Yes. We have a formal definition of that which 
hapically means doing essential things but less often and in less 

etail. 

Mr. AuCoin. What would it cost to maintain the full service 
level at all times? 

uke Houstey. I am not sure I have that figure. May we provide 
it? , 

Mr. AuCorn. Surely. 

[The information follows:] 


FuLL SERVICE Costs 


An additional 67 million dollars would be necessary to provide full service level 
management at all recreation sites and maintain appropriate support for other 
resource programs. : 


RECREATION SITE CLOSURES 


Mr. AuCo1n. How many recreation sites will have to be closed 
because of this decrease? That gets into the area we pursued this 
morning. 

Mr. PETERSON. I wish I could tell you the answer to that ques- 
tion. It depends on the cumulative impact of the Human Resources 
Program. We would hope we will be able to handle this primarily 
by reducing the season, but I would expect we would close a few 
facilities, a few of the high-cost facilities which have the lowest 
amount of use. 

Mr. AuCo1in. What does a few weeks mean? 

Mr. Peterson. We have not made those decisions and I cannot 
tell you where they are. We would take the East side of Oregon, for 
example, where the use is low during the fall before the hunting 
season. We might close them the first of September and open them 
up again when the hunting season starts. 

We will try to manage this in a way which does not impact the 
visitor any more than we have to. 

Mr. AuCo1n. You will take into consideration those areas which 
have had an explosion of visitor day use? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. I should mention to you that we spent about 
00 cents a visitor day. If you notice, we have 220 million and 230 
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million visitors. With a budget of $117 million we spent about 50 
cents per visitor day. That is much less than most of the other 
agencies spend on servicing a visitor day. 


WILDERNESS AREA MANAGEMENT 


Mr. AuCoin. What will be the impact of reducing capacity deter- 
minations and monitoring programs of wilderness areas, especially 
since 9.8 million additional acres were added in 1980? 

Mr. Houstey. This means less intensive management of wilder- 
ness, Mr. Chairman. We will just have fewer people in the field 
contacting and managing use of the wilderness. 

Mr. AuCoin. What kinds of specific problems could that cause? 

Mr. Hous.ey. It can cause problems with concentrated use. Cer- 
tain attractive spots in some wilderness, such as attractive lakes, 
may cause parties to concentrate on the shoreline. If we had wil- 
derness rangers to work with those people and steer them to other 
locations, places away from the lake shore, we could prevent that 
impact on both visitor solitude and soil and water resources. 

Mr. AuCoin. We are talking about damage to wilderness areas as 
a result of overuse? ; 

Mr. Hous .ey. There is that potential. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. AuCoin. The Reagan revision reduced the Carter request for 
cultural resources management by $3 million, and reduces acres to 
be inventoried from 3.3 million to 2.9 million. What is the total 
requirement? 

Mr. Peterson. The total requirement is hard to state. Let me try 
to explain it this way. What resource inventory does is to try to 
inventory parts of the National Forest, particularly where activi- 
ties are planned, to be sure about what cultural sites are there. 
Ideally you would do all 190 million acres of a national forest 
system lands. 

We have not been able to do that. What we have been doing is 
inventorying in areas particularly where we have activities 
planned for the next several years. 

Mr. AuCorn. If you take that as a definition what is the result? 

Mr. PETERSON. The budget we have is a bare minimum to carry 
out our action programs. It does not allow getting ahead for out — 
years. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How long will it take you to complete that work? 

Mr. Peterson. I think we are talking about 10 years at the rate 
we are going. 

Mr. Hous ey. That is right. 

Mr. AuCoin. Ten years counting this level of funding next year? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCoin. How much shorter a time span would there be if we 
were not dealing with this reduction? 

Mr. PETERSON. We originally were trying to do it in about five 
years. 

Mr. AuCo1n. So it doubles the length of time? 

Mr. PETERSON. I am told there is something different now. I am 
told it would take 40 years to do it at that reduced level. 
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Mr. AuCo1n. You were planning 10 years. 

Mr. Peterson. That should have been 40 years. The other level 
would have done it in about 10 years. That is where I got the two 
numbers mixed up. 

Mr. AuCoin. This reduction will add 30 years to the length of 
time it will take? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Even if you get smarter and more efficient? 

Mr. Peterson. If we continue at that level. 


WILDLIFE AND FISH HABITAT SUPPORT 


Mr. AuCo1n. Your request for wildlife and fish habitat manage- 
ment is $44.2 million, a decrease of $539,000. 

An increase of $3.2 million is included for wildlife and fisheries 
management and support. Can you be more specific as to what this 
increase will be used for? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. That increase is to be used in support of the 
timber program. You will recall we are going into roadless areas 
where we have not previously had detailed information on wildlife 
and fish. We will be doing land-disturbing activities, so we feel we 
need to increase support as we move into these previously unroad- 


ed areas. ia 


=, ane HABITAT “IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. AuCoin. The proposed reduction of $4.6 million in wildlife 
habitat improvement will result in a reduction in outputs from 
1230 to 1191 thousand-acre equivalents, primarily in big game habi- 
tat improvement. What precisely is the activity involved that will 
be reduced here? 

Mr. Peterson. This is direct wildlife habitat work, where we look 
at an area being used by wildlife and ask what are some of the 
limiting factors there which limit distribution of wildlife. 

It may be lack offwater. It might be lack of an opening which 
leaves food on the floor, so to speak. It may be a problem of any of 
those kinds of things, so there is a specific design made as to what 
improvement work needs to be done in this area. We will do less of 
that kind of direct wildlife habitat work. 

Mr. Houstey. Many of the same benefits can be accomplished 
through the timber sale program by careful planning of those 
activities. It is a shift in emphasis from direct habitat to support 
activities which can be partially offset by that extra input into the 
other activities. 

Mr. AuCorn. Under the timber sales program? 

Mr. Houstey. Where openings are needed, where wildlife food 
pe eae is needed. This can be done in conjunction with timber 
sales. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Funded from that account? Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Hous.ey. Yes. It is a shift in emphasis as to how we accom- 
plish the work in many cases. 

Mr. AuCoin. What will be the impact on timber sales? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is the support activity which is funded in 
this wildlife and fisheries habitat item. 
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Mr. AuCorn. The difference is picked up in the other account? 
Mr. PETERSON. There is a plus $3.2 million for support activities. 
Mr. AuCo1n. I did not notice that. 

Mr. Peterson. By having a wildlife biologist participate in the 
planning for timber sales we might be able to create an opening, 
provide water and do other things which makes the habitat im- 
provement much cheaper than if we did wildlife habitat work 
directly. What we are trying to do is to use other programs as 
much as we can to accomplish a common objective. 


ENDANGERED PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


Mr. AuCorn. How many endangered plant and animal habitat 
inventories do you have to do? What is your schedule for accom- 
plishing those which remain? 

Mr. PETERSON. Basically we do endangered species work through 
a recovery team with the Department of the Interior which is 
species specific. In other words, if you have something like the 
woodpecker, an endangered species, you look at what you have in 
the way of research information. It tells you the kind of habitat 
you need for this bird to survive. It.is not based on acreage but the 
particular species. That is the animal side of this. 

As to plants it is primarily a problem of identifying plants to be 
sure you do not disturb them. That is part of land disturbance 
activity. 

Mr. AuCorn. Don’t you have to do inventories for each endan- 
gered plant and animal as well? 

Mr. Peterson. We don’t do a habitat inventory. We do a specific 
recovery plan for the specific species. 

There is a special interagency plan, for example, for the grizzly 
bear which involves several million acres of habitat in Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming. In cases like that you get into some large 
areas. You have to know the number of grizzlies, habitat require- 
ments and research required. There you worry about an area-wide 
situation. 

Mr. Houstey. In connection with other resource and land man- 
agement plans we would note the presence of endangered species, 
either plants or animals. 

Mr. AuCorn. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Houstey. In the course of resource and land management 
planning activities we would inventory the presence of endangered 
species and provide for that as part of that plan. In that sense 
there is an inventory activity. 

Mr. PETERSON. Inventory related to other activities. There are 75 
threatened or endangered species of animals at present in the 
national forests. We have endangered species of one kind or an- 
other throughout the United States on national forest lands. 


SOIL AND WATER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. AuCorn. Let us go to soil and water management. Your 
request for soil and water resource management is $40.4 million, a 
decrease of $807,000 and $1.4 million below the Carter budget. 

An increase of $4.8 million is requested for soils and water 
administration, which is $390,000 less than the Carter budget. 
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I would like you to be more specific as to how the increase will 
be used. 

Mr. Hous.try. The decrease from the Carter budget is made in 
anticipation of less technical support needed as a result of reduced 
road and recreation construction programs. There will be less sup- 
port services needed on the part of the soil and water activity. 

Mr. AuCoin. We are dealing here with an increase of $4.8 mil- 
lion. I want you to justify the $4.8 million increase. 

Mr. PETERSON. You are talking about the difference between the 
1981 appropriation and the 1982 revision? That difference is only 
$2.7 million according to my numbers. The difference is between 
$37.4 and $40.4, some $3 million. 

Mr. AuCoin. The figures we have from your justification shows 
an increase of $4.8 million over the 1982 base. 

Mr. PETERSON. There is one number which is a misprint. There is 
$4,800,000 additional for soil and water administration, a reduction 
of $6,300,000 in soil and water resource improvement, plus soil and 
water resource inventories of $768,000, so we have pluses and min- 
uses. I was speaking of the gross total difference earlier. 

_ Mr. AuCorn. My figure is correct, then, is it not? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, for the sub-item. 

Mr. AuCo1n. How will the increase be used? That is the question. 

Mr. PETERSON. This is support for moving into steeper terrain. 
This is a support item for the timber sale program. 

Mr. AuCoin. Are you holding the timber sale program at the 
previous level? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Why do you need an increase? 

Mr. Peterson. Difficult terrain. We need additional soil and 
water information as part of the land management planning which 
is supposed to be completed by 1985, so there are two factors 
involved in that. The reduction will be in specific improvement 
activities such as stabilizing an area which is eroding. We will 
defer that and concentrate on not creating additional problems. 


SOIL AND WATER RESOURCE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. AuCoin. The Reagan budget reduces soil and water resource 


improvements to $435,000, a reduction of $6.4 million. Why does 


this activity have lower priority than soil and water administration 
or inventories? 

Mr. Peterson. As I recall, we had a one-time major increase in 
water resource inventories related to determining our water re- 
source needs in the West as part of getting water rights. We had a 
major inventory going on as part of that. That was a one-time kind 
of thing. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Have you something further there? 

Mr. PETERSON. The only additional item is that I am assured that 
level of soil and water resource inventories in terms of number of 
acres involved is adequate to carry on our action programs. 

Mr. AuCoin. Only one thousand acres will be treated, which, as 
you admit, makes your target of the year two thousand for treating 
all National Forest Systems Lands in declining watershed condi- 
tion difficult to meet. What will be the impact of this delay? When 
will treatment be completed at this rate? 
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Mr. PETERSON. At this rate it would essentially never get com- 
pleted. 

Mr. AuCorn. Never? 

Mr. Peterson. At least not in the foreseeable future. You also do 
develop a certain number of problems along the way. 

What this represents is a concentration of not creating additional 
problems as you go into areas and do things. You do not create 
erosion problems in the first place. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. It does not allow us to go back and clean up 
problems created by man in the past except at a very low level. 

Mr. AuCorin. What would restoration of the $5.4 million do to 
that schedule? 

Mr. PETERSON. We had 9.6 thousand acres at the previous level. 
It would do 8.6 thousand acres. 

Mr. AuCoin. At that rate how long would it take you to complete 
the treatment? 

Mr. PETERSON. If we continued at that rate we would not com- 
plete the work by the year 2000. I think the previous rate of about 
24,000 acres was the level it took to do it by the year 2000. 

Mr. AuCoin. If we continue at this rate are we reconciling our- 
selves to never dealing with the problem which exists? — 

Mr. Peterson. At this level it is merely prevention and not 
curing. 

Mr. AuCorn. A total of 24.3 million acres will be inventoried at 
the proposed level of $14.4 million. How many acres will remain to 
be inventoried after 1982? 

Mr. Peterson. I am not sure of the figure. As I remember it we 
are trying to complete at a reconnaissance level by 1985 as far as 
planning is concerned, advance planning. 

Mr. AuCoin. To complete the inventory? 

Mr. Peterson. A reconnaissance level. The more detailed work is 
done in the action program. 

Mr. AuCorn. Once land has been identified as a candidate for 
intensive management, what then is done to it? 

Mr. Peterson. That is where we try to do more detailed soil 
surveys. We have a cooperative program with the Soil Conservation 
Service. To the extent we can we would like to do a fairly complete 
soil survey. 

If we have an area of highly productive land we like to have 
management in it. In all fairness, we have not made dramatic 
progress. We have made some progress in getting the standard soil 
surveys. 

If we need to intensively develop an area, as Mr. Housley says, 
we need to know where endangered species are present. We need to 
know what kind of wildlife is present in general to be sure that the 
plan reflects concern for wildlife. 

We need to know what the cultural resources are there, so we 
need to get a multi-purpose inventory of an area of land. 

We are doing that to the extent we can as part of the land 
management planning. However, it will be many years before we 
have on-site information, site specific information for all the na- 
tional forests. 
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ENERGY RETROFIT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. AuCoin. Let’s go téConstruction and Land Acquisition. 

For fiscal year 1982, you are requesting $473,693,000 for construc- 
tion and land acquisition. This is an increase of $95.1 million over 
1981, but a decrease of $32 million from the original request. The 
Reagan request is equal to 74 percent of the RPA. 

Twenty-two point eight million dollars is requested for construc- 
tion of facilities. One point one million dollars of this request is to 
retrofit facilities for energy conservation. What are the total costs 
to complete this program? I would like to know whether you have 
developed a completion schedule. 

Mr. Peterson. We developed a plan indicating retrofit needs 
Over several years for all of our major facilities. I am not sure we 
have the number with us. We will provide it. 

[The information follows: 


ENERGY RETROFIT Cost AND SCHEDULE 


Energy retrofit surveys which will provide more specific cost information on the 
retrofit actions that are cost-effective, are underway and scheduled for completion 
by December 31, 1981. It is estimated, based on information currently available, that 
total costs to complete the energy retrofit program will be approximately as follows: 
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Total costs (construction and land acquisition) ..............sccsccscecccssececcsssescsssscccssssccesssssssestseccesssessscssueccene 62,000- 75,000 


We have a schedule for completion of the energy retrofit program. At the incep- 
tion of the program in fiscal year 1980, we planned an even-flow retrofit program of 
approximately $6-$8 million per year, fiscal year 1981-1990. The National Energy 
Conservation Policy Act requires that cost-effective retrofit actions be completed on 
all existing federal facilities over 1,000 square feet by 1990. 


Mr. AuCorin. Do you have an estimate of the cost savings as a 
result of doing this work? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is done on each building. It is an attempt to 
recover costs over about five years. 

Mr. AuCoin. Do you have an estimate of what the cost savings 
might be over five years? 

Mr. Peterson. Not with me. We will provide it. 

[The information follows:] 


ENERGY Cost SAVINGS FROM RETROFIT 


We anticipate a substantial cost savings as a result of doing retrofit work. Savings 
from retrofit actions over the next 15-20 years is estimated to be $150-200 million, 
or approximately $2-2.50 for each $1.00 invested. The savings to investment ratio 
will be greater for the first 5 years of the retrofit construction program since the 
easier-to-accomplish and less expensive retrofit actions will be undertaken during 
this period. We can anticipate a savings of $25-30 million dollars over the first five 
years if the retrofit program is accomplished according to planned schedule. 


Mr. AuCoin. We will need some estimate of the impact of the 
Reagan reductions. Can you do that now? 

Mr. Peterson. Not now. We will supply it for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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IMPACT OF ADMINISTRATION REDUCTIONS ON RETROFIT PROGRAM 


The proposed fiscal year 1982 budget level for energy retrofit which is $1.56 
million in Fire, Administrative and Other Construction and $1.2 million in Research 
Construction will enable the Forest Service to complete the survey phase of the 
retrofit program and undertake a small amount of actual energy retrofit actions. 
However, the reduced fiscal year 1982 funding level will delay full implementation 
of the retrofit construction program for at least one fiscal year. This delay will 
result in the loss of part of the anticipated saving in energy costs, increase the total 
implementation costs due to inflation, and compress the planned completion sched- 
ule into a shorter, more difficult to to mange, timeframe. 


CONSTRUCTION FOR FIRE, ADMINISTRATION, AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. AuCo1n. Fourteen point seven million dollars is requested 
for construction of fire administration and other purposes. What is 
your backlog of projects under this activity and at this level when 
will the backlog be eliminated? 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, the problem we have in defining a 
backlog here is that more than half of our administrative and fire 
and other facilities are either of CCC vintage, World War II or 
shortly thereafter. It depends on how quickly you would propose to 
rebuild them. 

This level would provide for replacement of a few of the facilities 
which have clearly outlived their usability and we have safety and 
other problems with it. 

We defined something like $100 million worth of work that is 
urgently needed in the next several years. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is that figure? 

Mr. PETERSON. Somewhere around $100 million just to replace 
the most urgent ones. 

Mr. AuCorn. When was that estimate made? 

Mr. PETERSON. About two years ago, as I recall. 

Mr. AuCo1n. 1979 dollar estimates? : 
Mr. PETERSON. Yes. If we really attempted to replace a lot o 
those CCC vintage and World War II facilities within the next 
three years, it would be a great number. We can give you the best 

estimate we have. 

Mr. AuCorn. Why don’t you provide that. 

(The information follows:] 


ESTIMATE OF BACKLOG OF CONSTRUCTION FOR FIRE, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND OTHER 
PURPOSES 


It would require an estimated half billion dollars to replace, or rehabilitate to an 
acceptable standard, these facilities and their associated utility systems. We feel 
that a ten-year construction program of $50-$60 million per year would be a prefer- 
able way to handle the backlog and provide the necessary facilities for new expand- 
ing Forest Service programs. 

At the proposed fiscal year 1982 budget level for construction there would be 
little, if any, reduction in the backlog. Increasing age, new regulatory and program 
requirements will continue to build upon the backlog as fast as the most urgent 
construction needs are satisfied at the proposed budget levels. 


PRIORITY OF FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCo1n. Do you have a priority system for determining what 
order you will tackle these projects? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. The first priority is health and safety items. 
Examples of this are wiring which does not meet code require- 
ments or is a definite safety hazard, a water system where tests 
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indicate it is not potable, or a facility which simply is so outmoded 
it is very inefficient to do anything. 

The next priority is where we need new facilities and at the 
present time we either do not have facilities there and no private 
facilities are available. 

Much of what is in this budget, most of what was in our original 
budget for 1981, the current year, was related to facilities in 
Alaska. We have now put most of them under the Tongass Timber 
Supply Fund. We are talking about remote areas where there is no 
opportunity to get private facilities. We try to provide some facility 
in these cases. 

Mr. AvuCorn. I would like you to provide for the record the 
reasons for eliminating or reducing the projects which make up the 
net Reagan reduction of $1 million. | 

Mr. PETERSON. We will do that. 

[The information follows:] 


REASONS FOR ELIMINATING FaciLity CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Constrained budget level, coupled with resource program priorities, force the 
limitation of expenditures for construction of capital facilities. The revised budget 
estimate of $14,684,000 represents a decrease of $1,000,000 from the previous re- 
quest. The reduction was applied to projects which will have the least immediate 
impact on our ability to accomplish resource outputs, such as the energy retrofit 
program. 


RECREATION CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCo1n. $6.6 million is requested for recreation construction. 
Can you tell us what the backlog of planned projects is under this 
activity? 

Mr. PETERSON. We have not defined the total backlog. The GAO 
report identified about $110 million of health and safety-related 
kinds of facility needs, which is just a portion of the total. Again, 
we are dealing with a large number of CCC vintage facilities so it 
is probably in the neighborhood of two or three times that much 
for the total. 

Mr. AuCoin. Two or three times the $6.6 million? 

Mr. PETERSON. Two or three times the $109 million. 

Mr. AuCoin. Would you provide for the record the reasons for 
selecting the projects which make up the $1 million Reagan reduc- 
tion? Also, can you provide for the record the reasons for adding 
certain other projects which were not included in the Carter 
budget? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


RECREATION CONSTRUCTION PRogECT REDUCTION 


Recreation construction projects remaining in the fiscal year 1982 program in- 
clude provisions to correct health and safety deficiencies of the type identified in 
GAO’s recent report. Additionally some funding will complete projects initiated with 
prior years’ appropriations. The projects eliminated to make up the $1,000,000 did 
not specifically address health and safety deficiencies. 


RECREATION CONSTRUCTION PROJECT REVISIONS 


The addition of projects not included in the Carter budget reflects a reanalysis of 
several projects in the Northeastern Region. Council Bluff is the Region’s number 
one priority. Fiscal year 1982 funds will be used to finish cleaning the flood basin 
area and to complete a service bridge to the dam. Since the dam is filling these 
items are crucial funding needs. 
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Luna White Deer is the Region’s highest priority rehabilitation project. Funds 
will be used to correct health and safety deficiencies in the campground. Johnson 
Creek is a partially completed facility which fiscal year 1982 funds will bring to 
completion. 


Mr. AuCo1n. Will the failure to provide these projects result in 
any closures or reductions in the recreation visitor days? If so, 
provide these details for the record. 

Is the answer yes? 

Mr. PeTERSON. The answer is probably yes. An on-the-ground 
manager, if he has health and safety problems, and cannot correct 
them through maintenance, may have to close it. Our policy is 
either to correct the health and safety facilities or close the facility. 

I cannot tell you for sure where we may run into a problem 
which is not correctable within the dollars we have. We do recur- 
ring sampling of water. 


DILWORTH PROPERTY 


Mr. AuCo1n. Are you familiar with the Cascade Head research 
area and reprogramming Dilworth property in Oregon? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, I am. You are talking about a J TeReCa Ea 
ming request in process. 

Mr. AuCo1n. I understand there is a reprogramming request of 
$520,000. 

Mr. PETERSON. I think that is right. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is that moving forward? 

Mr. PETERSON. The information I have here indicates we have 
$102,000 available in that account, so it would have to be a repro- 
gramming situation. 

Mr. Leisz. That is correct. We had reprogramming action moving 
along. 

Nee AuCo1n. What is the status of that request? 

Mr. Letsz. I do not recall. We will have to check on that for you. 

Mr. PETERSON. I think unless that moved to the point of being 
considered an obligation it would be part of the current request to 
defer expenditures. 

Mr. Letsz. I think it has. 

Mr. AuCorn. Is part of the request to defer expenditures? 

Mr. Peterson. If it had not reached the stage of obligation. We 
had better provide that information. 

[The information follows:] 


STATUS OF DILWORTH PURCHASE 


The reprograming request for the Dilworth purchase (Cascade Head Scenic Re- 
search Area) has been submitted to the Office of Management and Budget. No 
action has been taken because the Department of the Interior is withholding its 
recommendation until a full assessment is made of the affect the recommended 
recision will have on available funds. 


Mr. AuCo1n. It is my information that that is the case. However, 
is not the Forest Service mandated by the enabling legislation on 
the Cascade Head to initiate condemnation proceedings if other 
arrangements cannot be worked out? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. That feature is in several of the areas we are 
managing, like the Sawtooth recreation area. Those are things we 
cannot really estimate in advance because they are specific to the 
individuals involved. 
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Mr. AuCo1n. How many more of these cases are there? 

Mr. PETERSON. I don’t know. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Can you give us information on it? 

Mr. PETERSON. We can give you our best estimate. How many 
will develop in the next year or so I don’t know. 

Mr. AuCorn. If you are mandated by the legislation which I 
specifically refer to in the Cascade Head project to initiate condem- 
nation proceedings, you will in fact have no recourse but to move 
TOMAR if the reprogramming request is not forthcoming. Is that 
not so: 

Mr. PETERSON. It will present a dilemmna for us. I don’t know 
what the answer is if we cannot perform under the provision that 
is in the law. 

I think we will at least make a case that was a Federal commit- 
ment. 

Mr. AuCorn. In doing that, does that for OMB purposes untangle 
the reprogramming request? 

Mr. PETERSON. Not necessarily because there could be a request 

to remove that provision. There are quite a lot of those around. 
Mr. AuCorn. When will we know the answer to that? 

Mr. Peterson. I think we can let you know tomorrow as to the - 
specific one you mentioned. It is in a reprogramming request. 

Mr. AuCo1n. I am asking now about the potential for legislation 
to amend the statute. i 

Mr. PETERSON. I am mentioning that as one of the possibilities 
that might be looked at if there is not money available to follow 
through on the original commitment. I am not really predicting 
that will happen. I mention that as an option. 

Mr. AuCo1n. In the case I am citing there is a reprogramming 
request of $520,000 and an additional appropriation for fiscal 1982 
of $935,000 necessary to complete this deal. That is a total of 
around $1.4 million. 

If we do not go in that direction and the condemnation action is 
invoked, it is my understanding that the cost in all likelihood will 
be a great deal more than $1.4 million. 

Mr. PETERSON. It might well be. We do have that information on 
our submittal to the Department of the Interior as part of the 
consideration for 1982. There has been no distribution of that $45 
million which is in the President’s budget in 1982 as to where it is 
going. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Say that again. 

Mr. Peterson. There is $45 million in the President’s budget for 
1982 in Land and Water Conservation Funds. There have been no 
decisions as to how that $45 million will be spent among all of the 
agencies. 

Whether we would get money for this one I do not know. We 
would point out that there is a statutory requirement there. 

Mr. AuCo1n. The one I referred to? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AuCorn. One final question on this. If you do not have the 
information now it would be useful to have it for the record. I want 
the number of cases where you know there is a mandate for 
condemnation proceedings of this kind. 

Mr. PETERSON. All right. 
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Mr. AuCoIn. Provide the potential costs to the government if 
there are no funds in the land and water conservation fund and 
condemnation procedure is mandated. We need that information. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will do our best to give you that information. 

[The information follows:] 


CONDEMNATION Costs 


The moratorium on L&WCF dollars results in four categories of increased cost for 
the United States to handle condemnations. They are: (1) escalation of land prices 
due to deferring the initiation of condemnation proceeding; (2) interest accruals on 
condemnations already filed; (3) cost of reappraisals and other administrative costs; 
and (4) possible inverse condemnations! in areas where we are mandated to acquire 
properties within a certain period. 

The following is a breakdown of these costs by areas: 


R-1 
Wild-and SCenie IVETE esis cde ins vcacsvssionwanceuspereobacinteaeRcde tess. aces aeeeeee $432,000 
R-4 ; 
Sawtooth NRS (deficiencies, interest)............ccccccccsssccescessesssssccecsccsesecesennccesnnes 2,634,600 
Sawtooth NRS (possible inverse condemnations) ..........ccccccssccessscsssceeeceesseeees 2,500,000 
M..F;Salmon WSR, (interest); 22..c2siecnach..12 Lite nae eee 163,330 
M. F. Salmon WSR (possible inverse condemnations)............c:ccseccceeeseeeeeeeee ‘2,500,000 
R-6 
Rogue WSR Ai hac tateinctcescantttervasdk gp htt Reaomeaeaee ate as easehcks MYR T oR ES 4 SAN en ee 1,320,500 
Cascade'Héad SRA Re cee ME et Ee S asteCoie Renee eee ~ 1,642,000 
Hells CanyonuNRA ci 2 20Ugatn Se fis Bh ket 842,500 
Oregon. Dunes NRA isi diecssivans..caclet.chadeac ee. cape et be. ee 4 1,086,000 
Alpine Tra Kes viscicc vic.. si SuaGson ih gacatct macudes tinalteane kaon Bt ener eee 3,598,500 
R-8 
Composites 2" 8asest. 22. Niititttcton cect ck Se rot nr a fiey seceactbes pices Ee 34,000 
Appaldehian Trail®..i. 228... 2R0. 92 Rie aaa eee ee 141,500 
R-9 oii 
BW CA W  wsyiei svn can scaey dotve soap oncdtacna, Shh ble Edda. tap -dab Lak eNO eee, 282,000 
NIRA S 4c cnoceit ctu tioper 9th. anos opiate dantetanl Actes fees ewe lek te. poke eae 63,200 
WES Bese. .ncesecvasreccsstp ssc seshep ta heseasanucspantenae cise Sa Ries hia ae ese 284,700 
Total’. 4i:.. 84. .0RR S.A ee $17,524,830 


Mr. PETERSON. The other large one is Alpine Lakes where the 
legislation is a little bit different. It provides that if we do not 
accomplish that acquisition within a certain length of time the 
parties can go to Federal Court and bring an inverse condemnation 
case. That is around $20 million involved. 


FOREST ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCoin. $203.6 million is requested for forest road construc- 
tion. An additional amount of $242.5 million is estimated for 
timber-purchaser road construction, for road construction a total of 
$446.2 million. This is $29 million less than included in the Carter 
budget. How can the reduction in road construction not have an 
impact on the planned timber sales level of 11.9 billion board feet? 

Mr. Peterson. I sent a letter to Regional Foresters suggesting 
kinds of action they might consider taking to reduce road costs. 
Some are listed in the attachment to that memorandum. 

We would look at reconstruction proposed to be sure we need to 
reconstruct. We can use an existing road, even though it is not an 
ideal road rather than reconstruct. In some cases we will be doing 


‘When landowner believes U.S. Government has wrongly taken his land and files an inverse 
condemnation case against the United States. 
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less cleanup along the road than otherwise, particularly if it is in 
an area where there is a fuel wood demand. 

We will be reviewing standards carefully to be sure they are all 
justified. We will be looking at survey standards, the way we are 
doing survey work. We will be looking at overhead accounts. 

In other words, it is a full court press to try to reduce expendi- 
tures. In essence we will ask the Regional Foresters to reduce by 10 
percent. 

This will not be easy to do but I think it is feasible. 

Mr. AuCorn. Will it have impact on sales, preparation and har- 
vest capabilities in 1983 and beyond? 

Mr. PETERSON. We think it will not. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That is your expectation? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. We explained all of these problems earlier. I 
am not saying we may not have problems at this time next year 
with the 10 percent fund or purchaser options and that type of 
thing, but at least it is our feeling and our best judgment that we 
could save about $17 million in forest road and trail appropriated 
_ funds and $12 million in purchaser construction. 

Mr. Letsz. There will be impacts in this because we know failure 
to reconstruct and build roads to higher standards will result in 
higher maintenance costs. This is a tradeoff. 

Mr. AuCo1n. That does not show up in this budget, however, does 
it? 

Mr. LeEtsz. That is right. 

Mr. AuCorn. It will show up later. 

Mr. Letsz. In higher operating costs. Also on that list you will 
find we are suggesting administering traffic, so in some cases there 
will be restrictions of traffic on those roads during hauling periods. 
In some areas that will-decrease public use of those under new 
construction. 

Mr. AuCoin. There are impacts. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AvuCoin. Not positive impacts but negative impacts. 

Mr. PETERSON. Impacts which seem to us to be less of a problem 
than other impacts of reducing the budget $29 million somewhere 
else. In other words, if there is a road that will have timber hauled 
on it and it means you have to reconstruct it to a higher standard 
to allow recreational use on it simultaneously, you might close it to 
recreational traffic for a period during the hauling time. 

That inconveniences people. You will probably get letters from 
constituents who don’t like the closing of the road. Still, that is 
more manageable than the other things you have to do. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION NEEDS AND THE TIMBER SALES LEVEL 


Mr. AuCoin. What happens if the timber sales level goes above 
11.9 billion board feet before 1982? 

Mr. Peterson. If the timber sale program will go significantly 
above 11.9, it means we have to put additional road money in 1982, 
1983 and 1984 to reach that level. You cannot wait until the year 
you want to increase the sale program to increase the road pro- 
gram. 
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RECOMMENDED PROGRAM FOR TIMBER SALES 


The Resources Planning Act long-term program goes from 11.9 to 
12.5 by 1985. It shows what is necessary to do that in terms of road 
construction. 

Mr. AuCorn. How does this compare to what that calls for in the 
fiscal year we are dealing with? 

Mr. PETERSON. The RPA would have called for about $323 million 
in forest road construction and 285 million in purchaser construc- 
tion. 

Mr. AuCorn. For a total of what? 

Mr. PETERSON. $609 million, exclusive of Alaska, to move toward 
that 12.5 billion figure in 1985. 

Mr. AuCor1n. $609 million compared to the total here of $446.2 
million; is that right? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. AuCorn. Substantially less? 

Mr. PETERSON. Substantially more. 

Mr. AuCorn. You are calling for substantially less. 

Mr. PETERSON. Excuse me, yes. 

Mr. AuCorin. How will you be able to meet that goal in 1985? 

Mr. Peterson. We will have some difficulty meeting that goal by 
1985. This budget does not anticipate moving to 12.5. This antici- 
pates the road program to maintain the timber program at 11.9. 

Mr. AuCo1n. So this locks us into an 11.9 schedule? 

Mr. Peterson. It does not lock us in but additional money has to 
be available in 1988 and 1984. 

Mr. AuCo1n. If we follow this request we are buying a program 
of 11.9 in those out years. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN ROAD FUNDS 


Mr. AuCorn. Going back to the other costs which would be 
incurred, if these “savings” we are talking about here result in 
erpaler other costs and revenue losses, how do we make up for 
those: 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t think they result in revenue losses. They 
will result in inconveniences because of areas that will not be open 
to the public. They will result in additional hauling costs which 
will result in some revenue loss in terms of timber appraisals. 

Our objective here, though, is to try to find savings that will not 
show up in decreased receipts as much as we can. However, there 
will be some. As Mr. Leisz says, if you agree to use a road without 
reconstruction, and you therefore incur higher hauling costs, that 
Heron tel up in the appraisal which results in less income from 
timber. 

Mr. AuCorn. You have no way to figure that out? 

Mr. Peterson. Not until Regional Foresters go through and 
make an analysis. 


RECREATION ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCor1n. What was your original request for recreation roads 
and what is the current level proposed? 


- 
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Mr. PETERSON. I can tell you what it was for roads but I do not 
have a breakdown for recreation roads. I will have to provide that. 
The numbers I gave were for all roads. 

Mr. AuCorn. You will provide that? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 


REQUEST FOR RECREATION ROADS 


The original program of $299,340,000 Forest road construction included $7,800,000 
for recreation roads. The revised program of $282,340,000 included $2,800,000 for 
recreation roads. 


Mr. AuCo1n. We need to know what the backlog is in recreation 
construction as well. 

Mr. PETERSON. We will provide it, sir. 

[The information follows:] 


RECREATION CONSTRUCTION BACKLOG 


Recreation use construction consists of both rehabilitation (reconstruction) of 


_ existing areas and construction of new areas. The total accumulation of rehabilita- 


tion needs (sometimes referred to as backlog) is estimated to be $380,000,000 at this 
time. 

Several thousand of the existing recreation sites are in need of rehabilitation. The 
scope of needed rehabilitation varies from only a few hundred dollars to many 
thousands of dollars per site. A complete listing of sites is kept current at Regional 
and Forest levels but is not presently available at the National level. Each year 
Regional Foresters select the highest priority projects from this listing of sites for 
inclusion in the annual budget. 


LEVEL OF TRAIL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCoin. You are requesting $4.7 million for trail construc- 
tion, which is only 24 percent of the RPA. Tell us why this activity 
has such a low priority. 

Mr. PETERSON. Our trail system is widely distributed throughout 
the forests. Much of it is quite old. We had hoped to combine this 
budget item with the Human Resource Program to do trail recon- 
struction. That has become the basic way of doing trail construc- 
tion. 

Faced with a very short Federal money supply this is an area 
which can be deferred with less impact in some other activities. It 
means the work will remain to be done. 

Mr. AuCoin. What is your understanding of the benefits from 
this activity? 

Mr. PETERSON. Many of these trails are used by outfitters, guides 
and general recreationists getting into the back country. In some 
places trails are not available, trails they otherwise might use. 
Some trails get so bad they have to be closed. Nothing happens 
that is very dramatic in one or two years. It is a matter which over 
time, unless you spend enough money, trails will deteriorate to the 
point where—— 

Mr. AuCorn. Closure will be required? 

Mr. PETERSON. Some will have to be closed; that is right. 

Mr. AuCorn. Do you have an estimate of the total demand or 
requirement for trails in National Forest System lands? 

Mr. PreTERSON. Yes. We are now maintaining something like 
94,000 miles of trails. 
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Mr. Houstey. There are additional construction needs as reflect- 
ed in the RPA figures. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is that figure? 

Mr. PETERSON. We expected the trails system to grow to some- 
thing like 100,000 miles from the 94,000 we are maintaining at the 
present time. 

Mr. AuCoIn. How much over 100,000? 

Mr. PETERSON. I do not have the numbers with me. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Give us that for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


RPA TRAIL CONSTRUCTION LEVELS 


The recommended RPA program indicated a trail construction level of 2,331 miles_ 
in 1982. 


COST OF TRAIL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AuCorn. What is the average cost per mile for trail construc- 
tion? 

Mr. Peterson. It runs from maybe $1,500 a mile, if you just have 
to mark and indicate where it is going, to as high as 10, 15 or 20 
thousand dollars if you are going through rugged country where 
you have to do a lot of blasting. 

Mr. AuCorn. What is the average figure? Do you have an aver- 
age figure? 

Mr. PETERSON. The only average I can give you here is that we 
propose to build 40 miles this year for $3,500,000. That is about 
$10,000 a mile. We will provide additional information for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 


TRAIL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


The average cost of trail construction and reconstruction is $7,900 per mile and 
ranges from $1,900 per mile for light reconstruction to over $22,000 per mile for new 
construction in difficult terrain. The costs do not reflect major investments such as 
bridges. 

Trail use for all categories in 1980 was approximately 13 million recreation visitor 
days. Demand for trail related activities is anticipated to increase to 13.4 million 
visitor days by 1982. 


Mr. AuCorn. Do you have any reason to believe that is not 
typical? 

Mr. Peterson. No; I think it is typical. It is mostly all handwork 
and it is in rough terrane. 


LAND ACQUISITION—WEEKS ACT 


Mr. AuCorn. You are requesting no funds in 1982 for land acqui- 
sition. What is your estimate of fiscal year 1981 carryover funds 
that will be available to you in fiscal year 1982? 

Mr. PETERSON. Essentially we do not intend to take carry-over 
funds from 1981. 

Mr. AuCo1n. None? 

Mr. PETERSON. Not of any consequence, unless there is a small 
acquisition which falls through at the last minute. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNTS 


Mr. AuCo1n. There is one additional question before we adjourn 
for the day. It comes back to the problem you documented in the 
hearing in estimating receipts and the problem of roads and the 
incredible difficulty we have right now, and how difficult it is to 
make a miscalculation and ending up causing a real problem for 
you and everyone else. There must be some way where we can 
minimize this problem of miscalculation. 

I would like to have you speak to that before we close the 
hearing and close that part of the discussion. Do you not have by 
ROW some suggestions about ways we can avoid this kind of miscalcu- 
ation‘ | 

Mr. PETERSON. Let me mention three possibilities which would 
warrant exploration. One would be to appropriate a total amount 
of road construction funds, like x dollars, and say that includes 
whatever comes in from the 10 percent fund. 

Mr. AuCo1n. I see. 

Mr. PETERSON. Treasury would get the 10 percent funds, know 
how much that was, and they would provide the rest. That means 
the Committee, then, does not make it dependent on the 10 percent 
fund. That is one possibility. That might have some technical prob- 
lems I am not aware of. ~ 

Another possibility would be to appropriate the estimate of the 
10 percent fund for one fiscal year and then move on and use the 
receipts a year behind you so that you would know what those are 
by then. 

Mr. AuCorn. If we were to do that now what is the magnitude of 
figures we would be dealing with? 

Mr. PETERSON. You would have to appropriate the estimated 
amount of the 10 percent fund for 1982. 

Mr. AuCorn. Are we talking about over $78 million? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. That would not cost the Treasury that much 
money even though technically it might show up on your books. If 
that amount of money comes into the Treasury it might be a 
straight offset. 

Anyway, those are two different ways it seems to me it could be 
handled without costing any more money. 

Mr. AuCorn. In what fiscal year would that offset occur? If we 
are going to do that in fiscal 1982 when would it apply? 

Mr. PETERSON. If we did it in 1982, then the receipts that come in 
during 1981, instead of being used in 1982 would be used in 1983. 

Mr. AuCo1. I see. 

Mr. PETERSON. You have to do it just that one time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There would be a one-year lag? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. A one-year lag. 

Inasmuch as I am giving you suggestions without a great deal of 
thought I would want our counsel to consult with your staff over 
whether my first suggestion of just setting a total amount is legal. 

A third possibility would be simply to repeal the 10 percent fund 
provision and then work with a fixed appropriated amount. 

Mr. AuCorn. Of the three, based on your view now, which do you 
think has the most potential and the best alternative? 
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Mr. Peterson. The easiest one to work would be for Congress to 
appropriate a total amount and say that that includes the amount 
which comes from the 10 percent fund. 

Mr. AuCo1n. Appropriate a total amount for roads? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. Then the 10 percent funds would still come 
in but go into miscellaneous receipts. | , 

That means everybody knows up front the size of the program 
and it means our field wuld know the size of the program. 

Mr. AuCon. It could eliminate a great deal of grief. 

Mr. PETERSON. It would save the government money in the long 
pull because you would not be in the position of having to come 
back as we are now on a crisis basis. 

Mr. AuCorn. I am glad you mentioned that. I am glad we took 
the time to raise that. I would like to pursue it in the future. 

The hearing will be adjourned and the remaining questions will 
be submitted to you for response for the purpose of the record. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AuCorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. You have been very kind in your questioning and 
we appreciate it. 

Mr. AuCorn. I appreciate your responsiveness. 

I have some additional questions that I would like you to answer 
for the record. Mr. McDade and Mr. Clausen have some questions 
also. 

[The questions and answers follow:] 


— —— 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH M, McDADE 


Question: Can you display all timber cut in 1970, show top 15 States 
in U.S. by volume and percent of U.S.? Also, show volume of National Forest 
timber cut, pércent of State and percent of U.S.? Show some for 1980 and 
explain changes or shifts that occurred in decade. 


Answer: Annual removals in thousand cubic feet for all ownerships are 
shown below for 1970 and 1976 for the top 15 States. We do not have data for 


1980. 
REMOVAL OF GROWING STOCK, ALL SPECIES, IN THOUSAND CUBIC FEET 
1970 1976 
Percent Percent 

STATE Rank Volume of Total Rank Volume of Total 
Oregon 1 1, 556, 000 11.09 ] 17872 139 12. 98 
Washington 2 1, 536,070 10.95 2 1,335, 834 9.26 
Georgia 3 927, 939 8. 61 ) 1,041,109 7.22 
California 4 927, 000 6. 61 4 957, 784 6. 64 
Alabama 5 807,183 Ds. AB 3 830, 084 5.75 
Mississippi 6 745, 962 5.32 6 733,487 5.08 
Louisiana fA 721; 63% 5.14 8 617,423 4.28 
North Carolina 8 690, 716 4.92 7 666,005 4. 62 
Arkansas 9 620,108 4.42 9 601, 234 4.17 
Texas 10 461,162 3029 12 479,351 3.32 
South Carolina 11 448,977 3.20 10 502, 203 3.48 
Virginia 12 442, 907 3.16 1} 495, 998 3.44 
Maine 13 408, 700 2. 9 13 446,137 3.09 
Idaho 14 357,256 2.22 14 394, 833 2. 74 
Florida 15 347, 900 2.48 16 326,010 2.26 
Wisconsin ie, 308, 983 2.20 15 357,100 2.48 
Pennsylvania 23), 755 1.65 245,210 1. 70 
Ohio 113,120 0. 81 109, 693 0. 76 
Illinois 91,096 0. 65 89, 200 0. 62 
Maryland toyole 0. 54 63,475 0.44 


National Total 


14, 032, 808 


14, 425, 230 


AT2 


National Forest timber cut in thousand board feet in the top 15 States (NF 


only) are shown below. Comparisons with timber cut on other ownerships are not 
available. 


VOLUME OF TIMBER CUT ON NATIONAL FOREST LAND IN THOUSAND BOARD FEET 


1970 1980 
Percent Percent 

STATE Rank Volume of Total Rank Volume of Total 

Oregon 1 3, 223), 266 27. 96 1 2,511,401 27.45 
California 2 2,047,090 17. 76 2 1,461,090 15.97 ; 
Washington F 1, 650, 690 14.32 = 1,121, 056 12.25 ‘ 
Idaho 4 997, 604 8. 65 4 637, 907 6.97 y 
Montana 5 731, 920 6.35 6 420, 487 4. 60 1 
Alaska 6 496, 100 4.30 5 451,140 4.93 , 
Arizona : 7 270, 330 ys be 8 263,137 2. 88 
Colorada 8 190, 846 1. 66 13 111,135  pbow 
Mississippi 9 163,335 ag ri 307,245 3.36 . 
New Mexico 10 155,555 lease 16 102,257 Li? 
Michigan 1] 147,248 1.28 10 169,427 1. 85 
Minnesota 12 136, 2)7 Ik b6 12 113,262 1.24 

Wyoming 13 117,259 1.02 20 77, 819 0. 85 
Arkansas 14 116, 7.61 1,01 ) 235, 803 2.58 

South Carolina iS 104, 944 0. 91 17 98, 531 1.08 
Louisiana 18 84, 502 ia Be 11 144,328 1.58 

Florida 16 95,474 0. 83 14 110, 791 ¥. 22 
Wisconsin 17 85, 500 0. 74 15 109, 643 1.20 

Texas 65, 069 0. 56 63, 507 0. 69 
Pennsylvania 37,144 0, 32 45,021 0.49 
Illinois 7, 845 0.07 7,104 0.08 

Ohio 4,994 0. 04 11,264 0.12 
National Total 194526, 723 9,147, 851 


The shifts that have taken place reflect (1) the loss of commercial forest land 
in the West to wilderness or uses other than timber production and (2) the 
coming-of-age of the young forests in the South and the East. 
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Question: Can you prepare two sets of tables, one for softwoods and 
One for hardwoods, showing top 15 States, on the basis of national forest 
timber sold in 1970 plus any State with members on this subcommittee? Also, 


separate both Oregon and Washington into West and East. Provide data for 1970, 
1975, and 1980. 


Answer: We do not keep this information in the format requested. We will 
have to ask the Regions to assemble and compile this data. It will take several 
weeks to obtain the data for various years. 


RARE II 


Question: For fiscal year 1981, what percent of allowable cut planned 
in each State under: 


a) budget request. 
b) budget as enacted by Congress. 


Answer: We do not keep budget data by state or national forests in the 
Washington Office. In order to construct the data as requested, the field 
offices will have to assemble the information from their records. Since this 
is a time consuming process, we could not acquire the data within a reasonable 
time frame. If the Committee still wishes to be furnished this information at 
some later date, action will be taken to request field units to prepare. 
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Question: Can you provide data for National Forest, other public, 
industry, and private-nonindustry, if available and applicable to the 
following? 


1. Commercial forest acreage. 

2. Total timber volume in board feet. 

3. Allowable cut level. 

4. Timber sold and percent of allowable cut sold. 
5. Average price bid per MBF. 

6. Timber cut. 

7. Average price paid per MBF. 

8. Percent of timber cut in State or area. 

9. Timber under contract. 


| 
| 


Explain the trends and changes to the extent possible in the private and public 
sector. 


Answer: Data is provided for 1970 and 1977 (or 1976) for all Forest 
ownerships as published in the Forest Statistics of the United States, 1977. 
No later data is available. Data for other than National Forest, ownership, is 
not available for allowable cut, prices, and timber under contract. The 


available data follows: 


‘ FARM 
NATIONAL OTHER FOREST & OTHER 
ITEM AND YEAR TOTAL FOREST PUBLIC INDUSTRY PRIVATE 
COMMERCIAL TIMBERLAND 
(in thousand acres) 
1970 500, 355 94, 651 48,322 66, 980 290, 392 
1977 487, 726 89, 007 47,595 67,976 283,148 
NET VOLUME OF SAW- 
TIMBER (in million 
board feet-Internat— 
ional 1/4" log rule) 
1970 2,483,148 1,057,129 262,779 401,378 761, 862 
1977 2, 568, 682 1,054, 948 286, 034 387, 930 839, 770 
ANNUAL REMOVALS OF 
SAWTIMBER (in million 
board feet-Internat- 
fonal 1/4" log rule) 
1970 62, 532 13,409 4, 921 18,472 25, 730 
1976 66,177 I2CoLe 5, 781 21,343 26, 534 | 
PERCENT OF TOTAL 
REMOVALS BY OWNERSHIP 
1970 : 21% 8% 30% 41z 


1976 19% 9% 32% 40% 


ATS 


NATIONAL FOREST DATA FOR FY 1980 


--Potential Yield - billion board feet, scribner log rule. .... tty 
--Timber sold - billion board feet scribner log rule . Re 11.4 
~eeerecne Oflpotential yieldtsoldo! isd st.estcté 2). cot. os. %e%. 75% 
--Average price bid per MBF .... ; mis Sethe Sol Ze 7) 
--Timber harvested - billion board frets pomeoner log file : ss 9.1 
--Average price at harvest per MBF..... ‘ yaeestes $79.83 
--Timber volume under contract but not cut (exchadaae hace term 

sales) in billion board feet, scribner log rule ........ 30.5 


Commercial timberland acreage decreased as public lands were withdrawn for 
dedication as wilderness or other specific nontimber uses and private land 
changed to farmland or urban areas. The withdrawal of National Forest 


timberland limited timber removals which shifted the harvest emphasis to 
other ownerships. 
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EH2ETR eS the ‘Commeretal forest land, total timber volun 
timber voltae softwood timber volume, programed harvest. In @ 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


Commercial Total Hardwood So ft wood Program 
Forest Timber Timber Timber Harvest 
Land Volume Volume Volume 
; (Thousands (Millions (Millions (Millions (Millions 
Acres) of bd. ft.) of bd. ft.) of bd.ft.) of bd. ft.) 
Oregon 11,376 206,572 ----- 206, 572 3, 523 
California 8, 000 150,298 10 150, 288 1, 900 
Washington 5, 624 99,151 ----- 99,151 1, 560 
Idaho 10,892 94, 521 92 94,429 883 
Montana 8, 306 79,378 -<--- 49,378 643 
Mississippi 1,073 10,3%4 2, 870 7, 524 214 
Arizona Has ye Hd 14,147 101 14, 046 290 
Alaska 3, 845 82,451 EW 82, 136 530 
Arkansas ey oan 7,078 1, 887 5,191 220 
Michigan 2,405 10,118 6,344 3, 774 189 
Louisiana 553 ep aba 411 2, 502 148 
Minnesota 1, 755 13,0575 “7,637 5, 420 121 
New Mexico 2, 846 10, 710 440 10,271 134 
Colorado 7,185 10,266 2,587 37, 679 175 
South 

‘ Carolina 556 3, 636 ped) 2, 908 je 


Commerce ial 
Forest 
Land 


(Thousands 


Acres) 
1, 895 
1, 662 
1,408 
4,198 


3, 138 
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RARE II AREAS 


Total Hardwood Softwood Programed 
Timber Timber Timber Harvest 
Volume Volume Volume 
(Millions (Millions (Millions (Millions 
of bd. ft.) of bd.ft.) of bd.ft.) of bd.ft. 
37, 538 —----- 37, 538 447 
31,433 1 31,483 yah 
30,373 <------ 30, 373 326 
64, 861 5 64, 856 247 
ld 152 -—--- 13,152 170 
39 6 33 3 
: -~j 
648 43 562 8 
100, 973 24 100, 949 487 
268 84 184 4 
241 92 150 1 


PL 96-550 Settled the RARE II Issue 


63 


80 47 33 3 


PL 96-550 Settled the RARE II Issue 


PL 96-560 Settled the RARE II Issue 


23 


162 75 37 7 


Question: What saree if aig: Gace RARE II f 
budget request since 1975 agra a8 esr in cach 8 e 
States? — E< al a 

Answer: Forest Service budgeting is not accomplished o: 
a State-by-State basis. Generally, RARE II has not had an 
overall effect on Forest Service budgets during the past 7 fier: Z 
The program was completed without additional funding by shiftin xs 
emphasis and priority within the Agency. Other budget requests) 
or shifts in funding items are the result of management direction — tonl 


and are not directly attributable to RARE II. a ss 
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SPECULATIVE BIDDING 


Question: Based on the best information, which National Forest in 
the West and National Forest in the South recorded the highest average bid 
prices in 1980. Show the following for each Forest. 

1. Number of sales. 
2. Volume sold. 
3. Appraised price in total dollars and per M. 


4. Bid price in total dollars and per ™M. 


5a. For al sales appraised at over $10,000 show the average number of 
bidders per sale. 


b. List all bidders by name on the Forest participating in bidding, number 
of sales bid on, volume bid on, volume secured and price bid. 


Answer: The following tables display the information requested: 


SALE SOLD ~ THIRD QUARTER 1980 
(Period -- January 1 - September 30, 1980) 


REGION FOREST ae NO. SALES. VOLUME APP. NET RATE HIGH BID RATE 
vies. (MBF ) (MBF ) (MBF ) 
6 Siskiyou 19 78,475 $75.11 $556. 82 
(Westside) J 


AVERAGE NUMBER BIDDERS PER SALE: 3.7 


NUMBER OF SALES VOLUME BID ON VOLUME AWARDED TOTAL VALUE 
(BID) (Successful) Mee MBF MBF AWARDED 

South Coast Lumber Co. 12 9 58, 805 39, 920 $24,173, 754 ~ 
Big Flat Timber Co. 10 4 62, 970 26, 000 © 14, 714,129 (ore) 
Aracata Lumber Co. 11 = 21,2 sone —_—- oe 
Reservation Ranch 6 1 27,355 1, 855 162,047 
Champion International 4 - 19, 820 
Miller Redwood Co. l - 6, 810 
Mountain Fir Lumber Co. 2 - 7,250 
Spalding & Son, Ine. l - 3,470 
Robert Dollar Co. 7 l 23,140 
Rough & Ready Timber Co. 6 3 22,440 
Double Dee Lumber Co. l ~ 3, 780 
Coos Head Lumber Co. 2 - 7,210 
3 Sons Loggers, Ine. 1 on 1, 550 
Ellis Logging, Ine. l - 430 
Webco Lumber, Inc. 3 - 6,420 
Medco Timber Co. l 1 700 
Boise Cascade Corp. l = 700 


Ce  —————— 


SALE SOLD -—- THIRD QUARTER 1980 
Period -- January 1 - September » 198 


REGION FOREST NO. SALES VOLUME APP. NET RATE HIGH BID RATE 
(MBF) (MBF) (MBF ) 
8 Kisatchle 14 42,267 $105. 67 $233.19 


AVERAGE NUMBER BIDDERS PER SALE: <Pe) 


NUMBER OF SALES VOLUME BID ON VOLUME AWARDED TOTAL VALUE 
(BID) (Successful) MBF MBF AWARDED 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 5 4 18, 544 10,485 $3,524,129 
Louisiana-Pacific 5 l 14, 006 1,085 316, 031 
Willametta Industry 7 1 25, 063 7,531 2, 726,290 
H. & C. Veneer 4 1 19,167 2,799 504,411 
Boise Southern Co. 3 2 24,247 11,454 875, 223 
Bodcaw Co. 5 2 24, 266 2,312 342,316 
Leesville Lumber 4 2 8,470 5,518 1,471,038 
Alvis White l me 196 —- —- 
Owens-Illinois 2 ca 11,116 _- -— 
Varcouver Plywood 3 - 23, 823 —< _ 
Almond Bros. Lumber 4 l Pad 9 4 _—- —- 
Wiergate Lumber . 2 l 5, 647 153 31,320 
J. Ks Martin P/W 2 l 1, 925 840 65,493 
Burns Forest Prods. l me 840 apm me 
Dobson Plywood Co. l - 840 re = 
Medco Timber Co. l l 700 700 23,410 
Boise Cascade Corp. l o 700 = ——< 
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Question: 


Show volumes under contract at beginning of year, volume under 


contract at end of year, and volume cut during the year for the two selected 


National Forests. 


Answer: The following table shows the volumes of timber cut and under 


contract for the Siskiyou National Forest, R-6 and the 
Forest, R-8 for FY 1980 as requested: 


FY 1980 VOLUME UNDER CONTRACT 


Volume Under Contract 
(Million Board Feet) 
10/01/79 10/01/80 


Kisatchie National 


Volume Cut 
(Million Board Feet) 


R-6, Siskiyou National Forest 447,177 538 ,660 132 ,659 
R-8, Kisatchie National Forest 286 ,600 292 ,200 144 ,300 
“ 
Question: Does the data suggest that firms that are successful in 


bidding are increasing volume bought but not cut and contrary, are firms 
unsuccessful in bidding cutting timber already under contract? 


Answer: Although some judgements can be drawn from the limited data 
available, such as that given in the previous tables, there is currently not 
sufficient data available to speculate about what companies are doing. Current 
market conditions are keeping some companies from bidding on any additional 
sales because of large inventories, while others continue to purchase sales and 


to maintain their harvest levels. 


Question: Does the data suggest that those bidding are regular bidders 
and buyers and how does this data relate to successful versus unsuccessful 


bidders? 


x 


Answer: The current data on bidding patterns by various bidders is not 
readily available. There is continuous turnover of bidders, so that there are 
always some new bidders entering the market. We do not compile data that 


compares successful versus unsuccessful bidders. 


Question; Does the data suggest that smaller firms or larger. firms 


are differing in success? 


Answer: The data in the previous table is not sufficient to determine 


whether small or large firms are more successful. 


The Forest Service and the 


Small Business Administration jointly administers the Small Business Set-Aside 
Program which assures that small business firms have an appropriate share of 
National Forest timber. Statistics are not readily available which would 


indicate one group is more successful than another 


in obtaining sales. 


: 
-- 
: 
j 
4 
3 
: 
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Question: What is the annual production levels from appropriate 
sources for each bidder? 


Answer: The Forest Service does not collect or have available the 
current production levels for various bidders. These figures varies 
drastically from year-to-year, depending upon market conditions, numbers of 
shifts each company or plant has a week, number of days in operation and many 
other factors. For these reasons, no attempt is made to compile these figures. 
Each company compiles this information for their own use and is furnished to 
their trade association for public use. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN LES AuCOIN 


RARE II 


J 


Question: Has the Administration made any recommendations concerning RARE 
II? When do you expect them to look at this problem? 


Answer: This Administration has not made any recommendations concerning ~ 
RARE II, however, we believe the recommendations by the previous Administration 
do provide a starting point for congressional consideration. We expect the 
Congress to continue its consideration as to which lands should be designated 


as wilderness and as requested we will provide Congress with specific recommend- 
ations on individual bills. 


Question: Apparently, the Senate will be considering a bill which provides 


for so-called "release language" on a national basis. Does the Administration 
support that legislation? ‘ 


Answer: In general, the Department of Agriculture does support "release 
language" as one method of resolving the status of roadless areas. Specifi- 
cally we believe you are referring to S. 842 introduced by Senator Hayakawa. At 
the present time, we are analyzing this bill and will be developing an 
Administration position in anticipation of forthcoming hearings. 


485. 


Question: In the State of Oregon, approximately 
1.2 million acres of National Forest land was recommended for 
non-wilderness status in President Carter's RARE II recommendation. 
Has the Forest Service undertaken any activities in any of these 
-areas? Can you provide an account of the type of activity 
undertaken to date for each of the RARE II areas in Oregon recommended 
for non-wilderness? Can you indicate which of these activities 
are currently under administrative or legal appeal, by area, and 
what the status of the appeal is? 


Answer: The Forest Service has undertaken and carried out 
numerous projects and activities in areas designated as non- 
wilderness through the RARE II process. While we have not 
maintained a specific inventory of activities carried out in 
non-wilderness areas we are providing as attachments project 
information developed at the request of the House Committee on 
‘Interior and Insular Affairs. _The material covers certain 
activities planned in the State of Oregon for Fiscal Year 1979 
and 1980. 


At the present time there are five administrative appeals pending 
on activities being undertaken in RARE II areas designated as 
non-wilderness. = 


Appeal Name 


and Roadless Area Name Appeal presently 
Location Activity and Number under review by: 
1. Niagara Shelter Timber Sale Hebo: IA 6151 Chief 
Siuslaw NF 
2. Lawrence Basin Timber Sale Hebo IB 6152 Region 
Siuslaw NF 
3. Bald Mountain Timber Sale North Kalmiopsis 6176 Region 


Siskiyou NF 


4. Pyramid Timber Sale Middle Santiam 6929 Region 
Willamette NF 


5. Seven Styx Timber Sale Rogue, Umpqua 6130 Region 
Umpqua NF 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN ROADLESS NONWILDERNESS 


Activities listed are currently planned to occur in FY 80 within areas _ 
designated as nonwilderneéss as a result of the Forest Service RARE II process. 
Specific categories of activities were listed that have the potential for — 
affecting wilderness qualities, particularly construction. This listing of _ 


projects is subject to change due to unforeseen emergencies, budgetary changes, 


and other activities such as minerals exploration or special use permit 
applications which may occur but are not predictable now. This list may not 
include some of the small Ranger timber sales and some potential salvage 
timber sales. 


The RARE IJI_NUMBER and NAME refers to the identification of areas listed 

in the Final RARE II EIS. ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION defines or localizes the | 
activity. For California only, an * indicates the area lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Eastern District Court, a # indicates the area is included 
in the California Lawsuit. 


Management Information Handbook (MIH) CODE consistent with all management. 


information systems, lists activities by specific codes: 
1. E06 = Planned Timber Sales 
2. G02 - Mineral Management - Oil & Gas 


3. LO4 - Arterial Road Construction 
LO8 = Collector Road Construction 
L12 = Local Road Construction 
L14 - Timber Sale Road Construction 
L30 - Temporary Road Construction 


4. OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
AO5 - Recreation Construction 
AO6 - Recreation Reconstruction 
J0O1 - Special Uses 
P13 - Fuelbreak Construction, Maintenance 


FY (Fiscal Year) identifies FY 80, while STATE, CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, REGION 
and FOREST are all coded for location of the planned activity. See attached 
codes for State, Region, and Forest. 


ACRES, MILES and VOLUME describe the extent of the activity within the 


roadless area. MBF is the unit of measure, thousand board feet, unless 
otherwise noted. 


SILVICULTURAL TREATMENT code distinguishes timber sale harvest methods: 


100 = Regeneration harvest 
200 - Intermediate harvest 
230 - Sanitation (salvage) cutting 


The STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT explains how far along plans were as of January 8, 
1980. For oil and gas leases, "P" indicates a pending lease, "E" shows an 
existing lease, and "ES" describes those existing leases with restrictions on 
operations. For timber sales the following codes are explained: 


600 - No activity completed 

610 - Sale reconnaissance completed 

620 = Sale area planning completed 

630 - Sale design, package preparation completed 
640 - Appraisal, review, advertising completed 
650 - Bids opened 

660 - Sale awarded 


\ 
i 
: 
: 
} 
; 
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STATE CODES 

NAME CODE 
Alabama 29 
Alaska 20 
Arizona 31 
Arkansas 32 
California 33 
Colorado 34 
Connecticut 35 
Delaware 36 
District of Columbia cy 
Florida 38 
Georgia 39 
Hawaii it) 
Idaho 44 
Illinois 2 
Indiana 44 
Iowa 45. 
Kansas 46 
Kentucky 47 
Louisiana 48 
Maine 4g 
Maryland 50 
Massachusetts 51 
Michigan fe 
Minnesota 54 
Mississippi oe. 
56 


NAME 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Beaverhead 
Bitterroot 
Idaho Panhandle 
Clearwater 
Custer 
Deerlodge 
Flathead 
Gallatin 
Helena 
Kootenai 

Lewis and Clark 
Lolo 

Nezperce 


FOREST NAME 


Bighorn 

Black Hills 

Grand Mesa, Umcompahgre 
and Gunnison 

Medicine Bow 
Nebraska 

Rio Grande 

Arapaho and Koosevelt 
Routt 

Pike & San Isabel 

San Juan 

Shoshone 

White River 


03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 


Apache-Sitgreaves 04 


Carson 04 
Cibola 04 
Coconino 04 
Coronado Ou 
Gila 04 
Kaibab 04 
Lincoln 04 
Prescott 04 
Santa Fe 04 
Tonto 04 

O04 

04 

04 

O4 

04 
Angeles 06 
Cleveland 06 
Eldorado 06 
Inyo 06 
Klamath 06 
Lassen 06 
Los Padres 06 
Mendocino 06 
Modoc 06 
Six Rivers 06 
Plumas 06 
San Bernardino 06 
Sequoia 06 
Shasta-Trinity 06 
Sierra 06 
Stanislaus 06 
Tahoe 06 
Lake Tahoe Basin 06 

06 
NFS in Alabama 09 
Daniel Boone 09 
Chattahoochee and Oconee 09 
Cherokee 09 
NFS in Florida 09 
Kisatchie 09 
NFS in Mississippi 09 
George Washington 09 
Ouachita 09 
Ozark - St. Francis 09 


NFS in North Carolina 09 


Francis Marion & Sumter 09 
NFS in Texas 09 
Jefferson 09 


Tongass-Chatham Area 
Tongass-Sitka Area 
Chugach 
Tongass-Ketchikan Area 


Ashley 
Boise 
Bridger-Teton 
Caribou 
Challis 
Dixie 
Fishlake 
Humboldt 
Manti-LaSal 
Payette 
Salmon 
Sawtooth 
Targhee 
Toiyabe 
Uinta 
Wasatch 


Deschutes 
Fremont 

Gifford Pinchot 
Malheur 

Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie 
Mt. Hood 

Ochoco 

Okanogan 
Olympic 

Rogue River 
Siskiyou 
Siuslaw 
Umatilla 

Umpqua 
Wallowa-Whitman 
Wenatchee 
Willamette 
Winema 

Colville 


Chequamegon 

Chippewa 

Huron-Manistee 

Mark Twain 

Nicolet : 
Ottawa | 
Shawnee 

Superior 

Hiawatha 

Wayne-Hoosier 

Allegheny 

Green Mountain 

Monongahela 

White Mountain 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN ROADLESS NONWILDERNESS 


nae RARE Il name Aativty description MIM code Fiscal year’ State ¢) Cangrestonal, RAEN An) Ac Wiles tll SHB Siv. trea) Stage 
06194........ Bend Watershed............:ccsvessssesssees Bridge Creek ..........sccssssecssecssseesssees E06 1980; 4d 02 0601 TAD Soranicuatd.. 9,700 230 660. 
06109........ iC eT RE a cE Margo (td R/W) ...cccssecssseccsseesssees E06 1980 4] 02 0601 1 Retna at NEC REREE 100 610. 
06191........ Metolius Breaks ...........ccscseessseeessees We ee ae E06 1980 4] 02 0601 ADD scscsicsonc thes 400 200 610. 
06222........ RY fei EER ee Withanl | Paes, sasniei a dianiovews: E06 1980 4] 02 0602 975 l 2,200 100 630. 
06226........ ColEMAN RIM.........ececrveccssecesseeenveces SUTURED a cwvevenicawevenasivinn E06 1980 4) 02 0602 320 6 1,000 100 630. 
06079........ RC RS il EE i BRE 8 05 90 esvvisnisthreonvnverriveny G02 1980 93 04 0603 LIQ ...22eeiene eee P. 
B6071 ....... Mount Margaret..............scccssesssesees “TOMPOFary [0ad.........ccseesseecsseesseeens L30 1980 53 04 0603 30 VLD itches: sary art eane Approved plan. 
B6238 ....... Strawberry Mt0...........ssccccsssescsseees CVE, inscorhnstescasiitoragerieloswiown E06 1980 4] 02 0604 6006  wscanatete 6,600 100 640. 
06232........ Myrtle-SilVieS............cescssessssesssseessees so Ris ans E06 1980 4} 02 0604 320a Lnnenateee 12,500 100 630. 
06041........ WSR iscassinersmironceroonsense RSTO PK Se Sse svamistrvionnvinis E06 1980 53 - 02 0605 109 .acteinene 530 100 640. 
ODO ES carenecsceses 1 ES APR eas Sk Te Wallace Creek ........csssssecssecsssesessees E06 1980 53 02 0605 205 ccuecisesiecteas 2,700 100 630. 
OG 09 Ee wsneninancat SRE, Bs oS es EIDOW Salvage..........escssescssecssseessees E06 1980 53 02 0605 5 2 570 230 640. 
i | aaa 1 ERM Peter PERS PUD RIT ccestacasesehiassonsvveterieeigs E06 1980 53 02 0605 24 45 2,000 100 640. 
RRP T csossunipretad OE aE a Pores Pe SIRE a Sentrulisinhvcsrivstavassoayh E06 1980 53 02 0605 115 16 5,000 100. 640. > 
06048........ PYPESCTIBL,. inisitcsuncetia Sida een Gee WhIZ Salvage ........essccesesesseesees £06 1980 53 02 0605 a4 uname 500 100 730. oe) 
06048... sss 1 Se nea STD eS La ee RE SPER ee E06 1980 53 02 0605 282 | siemens 1,100 100 660. Ss 
06048... 0. 1 SR Raia eee gk ON EE ie ete cess hinvinctnadionts E06 1980 53 02 0605 QLe  ..santtsnectess 350 100 660. 
06048... ce 1 bss 0S eee ee SWaMp Salvage........ccscceccssecseecseeens E06 1980 93 02 0605 OBa  .ottawiteaeiees 2,000 100 660. 
16031......... LACH PEAK RON is acineocansnietiestis VOOM CS ns rants geaticosbivieewnvnvacves E06 1980 93 02 0605 150 1.73 5,900 100 630. 
LGR? asascanesbtee DiI IO cota carcabeameaceneien HIGHEISE LE (2 fescccobevessenencrsercruchys E06 1980 53 02 0605 Sc. aasasenstsssnattsss 2,200 100 630. 
06049........ Higgins MOUntain.............csecsseesesees Hela, 212 Yio. cchatcressenceatye E06 1980 53 02 0605 Gy © ..csisisiisnaats 800 100 630. 
06049... ee 11, REA Sn Ey BTID Ses coset cortaceeses shh ieaeesitne £06 1980 53 02 0605 43 1.5 1,300 100 640. 
06060........ Prairie MOUntaIN...............ssessseeecsees Prairie MOUNTAIN...........c.-ssecesseeseees E06 1980 53 02 0605 25 55 7,900 100 640. 
06060........ 00. Bh 222 LS a Se HAT EE seni sersecnorecenses E06 1980 53 02 0605 | eee 4,200 100 630. 
06055........ oF 1 ec ES ie RM RE Forth Round Salvage.............ccessvee: £06 1980 53 03 0605 319 > iterates 1,600 100 640. 
06034........ NOrs@ take fats ae a eotinseins Snotel Site-Corral Pass... J01 1980 93 04 0605 lq isa In place. 
06050........ Boule, RIVAL. nessinsuichanibagmalinn Maintenance of historic site........... J01 1980 53 02 0605 3 Bir rhe Montrentvintn fo tomar, Permit pending. 
06041........ MIQUE, Et sseensciclasonstenindesties a Road to private land 0.0... J01 1980 53 02 1 a > ie 2 Bessisstaceeied seashell Do. 
B6097 ....... Badger Creek ........c-s:vsecssssessseeesenes HEIN eiiviwienntinendnionannnrce E06 1980 4] 02 0606 200 Ve 5,000 100 610. 
B6095....... Salmon Huckleberry .........c.scsssessee. OMI BE cede sete chai tale asnpnavens E06 1980 4] 02 0606 500 8.2 15,000 100 660. 
B6095 0... .s. do tet dereensaeneae View Sactimrcamete tonne E06 1980 4] 02 0606 2 ae pie Bi: 1,800 100 610. 
06093........ Mount Hood Additions...............00 Passline... 52 EIN, none. E06 1980 4] 02 0606 45 9 2,000 100 630. 
O60E SS acini AIO sensei ADIN cscs irate viinadceciesemntitt E06 1980 4] 02 0606 23 7 4 100 630. 
06091........ Lakessaet. Gans ..cccatanenanae Often Greek ren os E06 1980 4] 02 0606 60 33 1,200 100 640. 


OG09TS ...c.0..cte GO. 5 Ree ABAD cosh asad rc Barium, 928. nsorcondhtackanvededeoeter nts E06 1980 4] 02 0606 cS Te en are eee 1,800 100 640. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN ROADLESS NONWILDERNESS—Continued 


ie RARE II name Activity description MIH code 
B6098 ....... Bull of the Wo0dS............cccseesseeee AL. BNO. 28S ceaccacevorgnveecitavctetsvioaa G02 
06218........ SRVGS CLBEN .sactivcidhnnnnrsisiaienileed THD S810. isco ses corecctvensvevevientevres £06 
06213........ BOO LOK .scunnivedgnicsinscaainninsiely Maxwell ReS@rvoir ...........:-ssesssecssee J01 
1 a ets 1 eM Re SUS Ba. 3 Maxwell Diversion Ditch................. J01 
1,1 4 aa OE 1 OR Sa A a Hi RB Nelson R@S@rVOIr ...........:-secseesseeenee J01 
06215........ ROCK LOOM iaaciia catinctemenedll dni 2 diversions 1 ditCh..............sc00e- J01 
06211........ Green MOUNtAIN.............ccssseecsseeeens Oil and gas lease............scsssesseees G02 
06212........ WAIL CRIIDK cnn srensatsossrcsoetee nce maa eee 1 lie A I se PS AE G02 
06214........ Lookout MOUntain ............seccseccsneese cones 11 se = A, See eee er G02 
06218........ SIVET COOK, ais odnecodnomnalbeostbra tise: 1" IS hs 2 eas aes Be G02 
N6703........ WARD ANN s.acusevit: ducks cedesonacke abun Copper Butte Salvage...............00+. E06 
LI 1} Se Penitaecre se ne Bean Gulch Retreat...............s:000e E06 
TS ccihasite 1 ere Bee nee ee TA Middle Salvage.............sscsseecssesssees E06 
0614/........ Little GraybaCk.........cccssseccssesssseeeees Papoose Salvage .........ccsssesssecsseesees E06 
EC Ra i eRe PRR dee Charlie Buck Salvage ..............s00. E06 
cL ae csr A AE ER RLS BAIR LAL oc cvencisatosdavvenssteniein Pease E06 
N6703....... RAC a. eee cee? PS ESS i a Aol E06 
06148........ KUSIRY,.ccasdvnsanccsecedivaieltebsondins Kanaka GUICH..........cccccseccsseecsseessees E06 
06148... 1 MPP TR tone OE Kinney Salvage.........ccccssecsssseesessees £06 
N6703....... OL I ante Me NA SS eA ae E06 
06147........ Little GrayDack...........cseccssecssnesssees TEE Es L12 
1) Ce sn RTA Fach BOK BNE c:  cancigholeal tana eons J01 
06704........ Condrey MOuntain ...........-.ccssssseees Road. CONSTIUCTION ........sseescseeesseees L04 
06147........ Little GrayDack............ccsssseecseecsssees SER SER aS J01 
06130........ Rogue Umpqua Divide................. Gas and Oil lease ..........sseeessssseees G02 
06173........ TP EE RGR” SG” ES Devil's CANYON .......csescssessseeecssescsees E06 
06176........ North Kalmiopsis...........cccsssessseeesss +9 See ee ee ee E06 
06179........ Squaw Mountain ........ccceccsesssecsvee. SOBUICING pie ing peaviterocorsctelsicedbeultlecs E06 
06180........ WUDY, VallOy ennannveenendnesverniviioess Ce ee ne E06 
06709........ South Kalmiopsis..........cccseesseescseees Bt URNOW onc ovesssestaasicesaiecenle £06 
6709s 1 erie te en SAM ce SRS HOSE etc nets E06 
06709........ 2... GO acs M MRE. DMA a cSaantadnes Firecracker .............. 1 RN oe E06 
1) Y [\) 1D cciaisinna-tnaestieansiniaiestiaindiait Sourdough Smith........cscccscssseecesenee E06 
06173........ i een ee Smee emer? Se Upper Billings .........sscs-csvsecrensserssees E06 
06174........ Potato MOUntain...........ccseesccsseeessees Upper Stonehouse ...........:cssssessee £06 


Fiscal year 


1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 


* 


1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 


State 


vongressengt 
istrict 


Region and 
orest 


0606 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0607 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0610 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 
0611 


_ Acres 
impacted 


4,250 
240 


Miles 


cnnil i SE Ae 
630. 
nokia aah eva tod vektincas tia uta tne atin Construction. 


TEP R OTRO R REN eR eee eee EEE EERE OE TREE SHEETS EEE OS HERES RES EHE EEE S EES 
reeeeerereerre reer re reer errr rr ert ir ri Tere rrr iter rer rire 
Preeeeerrerereereerrrrri etre rrr ttre r iter r trite rr errr) 
Prrrrrrreirrr irri rire 


APO e enna nereeeeenres 
reer eee ee eee OCU CC reer r terre re rt rere ei 


PeeeeE OES OOOO e CO Crr errr rier rere t errr erie rr 


FAA O NORE E Ree E ee EEE E ENTREE ESE REE H OEE EE SEES TESTES SESE HOSES E OEE ES 


Total sales 
volume (MBF) 


Prereer errr STi S erie rite ttre terri) 


OPP etree terete reer 


Silv. treat. 


200 


development 


Existing. 
P. 


P. 
P. 
P 


630. 
630. 
630. 
660. 
660. 
630. 
630. 
660. 
620. 
660. 
660. 
Planning. 
EA prepared. 


P 


630. 
630. 
630. 
630. 
620. 
620. 
620. 
630. 
620. 
620. 


067 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN ROADLESS NONWILDERNESS—Continued 


aes RARE Il name Activity description MIH code Fiscal year State ongressional "Region and mah Miles al ‘uBF) Silv. treat. havelse 
06151........ 1, Oe Raa eel aati tes ag ae 8b ee E06 - 1980 — 4] 01 0612 25 1 ll 100 640 active. 
1p cs iene ett 1 RE Re RR | CE Ch Miscellaneous salvage (1/3)......... E06 1980 4] 01 0612 UD scpacasteasdhvacccst, A 230 Do. 
Cols? OLE al inlet eaanemtne Ames ie Miscellaneous salvage (2/3)......... E06 1980 4] =. a 0612 1D = -sdauiesticadne, il 230 Do. 
06153........ Ser ee tee Miscellaneous salvage (3/3)......... E06 1980 4] 01 0612 RD * deucbinba. deny S| 230 Do 
06154........ Waldport-Drift Creek .............sc.s00e SEOUL BARRQGE scat cssacaihctisasvoaiansinan E06 1980 4] 01 0612 1D) agcoumlbvrnine 3 230 630. 
06153........ 4.1.10 | ana teen aenragarean aaah PACE SAL aecsot nitanaeee L04 1980 4] 01 1) a AS 9.8 -wieriuncraapeyinieeme ea Survey. 
06151........ Hevg. Agere etree SOAP TRIAL IE Sn cre, ce ae J01 1980 4] 01 0612 5 eee een In Progress. 
6612........ inte OL pe OE SR OURS SEIS A on gett, 5h aR J01 1980 4] 01 0612 5 ia) A ibdsiasoenia meando ae lad Do. 
06155........ Cummins Creek ..........ccssssseccssecssees || Loa Oh hen einer a Sipe J01 1980 4] 04 0612 él i deondighes cites sic @hedan OM aie, 
06158........ WSR rte eon Dune buggy rideS.............scssecseeses J01 1980 4l 04 0612 BUD) ernea extovevetntinis cine ass ie a 
F019 25. Sense a aE SE Uiay 5 ARESS Beachgrass MUISELY..........s.cccsvessseee J01 1980 4} 04 0612 Th» \wieescohantiaesbv diss inh aan ee 
06161........ LL pa RS ee nlc: 18 eee A ae eine ae em J01 1980 4} 04 0612 Gil) a, cemteineGrenndach waviccsntast Gama eee aie 
Gb161........ oi. 1 ee Ae RRS WATE WS os nicer baessnsnrinocbinn J01 1980 4] 04 0612 .) er ae Pe ONO Mk scat: 8 2g ae Re jbo SS 
OG161..:..... Br | Bee Se eee reir Hh ct ro ee J01 1980 4] 04 0612 VariOls =... cc gih.crenn.c ce AC aR 
06151........ dclipe (a ee ee Th Dae aS ne Rit ao G02 1980 4] 01 0612 16, B99. «, sissersuvastirusssteveesachedeaibeesealas en bonnie ane io E, 
06152........ REDO MPS cesta Roe peas i ea 1 hel ace dat SRN ee G02 1980 4] 01 0612 6,617? “Ratnthunitene® eso 5 ee ene nn E. 
06153........ Scat eee MR EE hese 5 aes SS G02 1980 4] 01 0612 8,083 °« camiersbarddeipeitolcissetee:cleacteibees aaa eee E, 
06154........ Waldport-Drift Creek ooo... eecssessee econ 1 nee nay erent PD eae Ne G02 1980 4] 01 0612 11,260. * \ijneustintehaivesd sacle epee eae E. 
06155........ CUITIIINNS GIEEK 5, ccassdscorsieastintuecieg hee Ue Rete ee tt te G02 1980 4] 04 0612 D ZLB A hotieeh etaciitin, Seu eae ae nnn E 
06157........ SMIth-UMPQUA.........ccsccesessseecssecsesee sseee 1 peer Ee eg ae G02 1980 4] 04 0612 F230 - | selbemeledtinei chic cetera E. 
06158........ WORK C ccssicslesscctioas eer eee EA NOL a, ip a a G02 1980 4] 04 0612 BLOG: °c. sakeveewelcaplssaaee tga, tee anes E. 
06159........ FANKONIRCN 7 rot c rccscsiaersiraea tees 1 UR cade 0 STR aa G02 1980 4] 04 0612 A TSS ss ichitat bt teens Saskatoon E 
0616........ TON elisa car needa me 1 pene net i Rr: ae SS G02 1980 4] 01 0612 1150 aaeeniens sidihissin cies Tine ee E. 
06266........ Walla Walla River ..........cesscesseesnee 10 applicationS.............ccesssecseessees G02 1980 4] 02 0614 13 ;FOU. '° saasteedicarhieniviergssckttionti aaa ote Mage B 
06261........ yikes. pee ee OE 22 Applications. .............cecccscecseernee G02 1980 4] 02 0614 35,800 < wavusseliionlace adi: ose pte ama oe ate ana P. 
06253........ North Fork John Day.........sccssee saa Lg Me EE a eae E06 1980 41 02 0614 1. canted 1,800 230 660. 
D629 cue eee free ine CR eT Re eS Meadow Cr. Salvage..........c.scssesseee E06 1980 4] 02 0614 500 3 6,000 230 630. 
06258........ LE gh tT pp SES FL pg 8 ik ES Re E06 1980 4] 02 0614 130. eventos 1,200 230 660. 
7 a 11 eseied 4 9:5 aA SS hei (nfs AL ok i ae E06 1980 4] 02 0614 10 iawnatiene 1,000 230 660. 
4 ta UD wasesuisieainsdcialecs lintel HUntey A eae oe eee ate E06 1980 4] 02 0614 USbU ficeeae tees 1,200 230 630. 
06268........ Hells. Half Acre. <raenmenensnmcnernetete GO ssscrerccescartscccisustaseasqitaaiecteheat £06 1980 4] 02 0614 SHO ert tee 250 230 630. 
06257......... Kelly Prairie wicc.ts. detaueesscsssescbsesene scosss OS sORALE ARIE cas sccesccouee E06 1980 4] 02 0614 5: a. ae 2,000 230 630. 
06270........ SIOOK UN ia sist- crass cnatecoe ee em te Re a ath lr E06 1980 4] 02 0614 PT Ts eae ES, PES 300 230 630. 
06562........ Jaussaud Corral ..........scecssssesssecesneee Fortynin@ tse. stsdet cn ee a, E06 1980 4] 02 0614 1,980 LYS 14,100 100 620. 


06130........ Rogue Umpqua Divide.................... Abbott sale...:....28J:05..inaeedi) E06 1980 4] 04 0615 iv de aie Be 550 230 630. 


16P 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN ROADLESS NONWILDERNESS—Continued 


RARE II 


cuihiber RARE li name Activity description MIH code Fiscal year 
G6133.......... DONO aN rat eR sss cinsisesatsnnlaaie Naice it ace a saat E06 1980 
06130........ Rogue Umpqua Divide...............00. 1, oF | OAD E06 1980 
‘ye DUNTIOITE CFEOK scosicnsonensounnnnstnnsssnaone SUT TNPR TG BOM .sessaninssoesanannaans E06 1980 
06126........ Calftopeland ....ua,seersocesasornensdtvaensa> Miscellaneous salvage sale............. E06 1980 
06110........ PUTRI ROCK 5.0 asses nsasenssssioebetaas PANNE BONO LVS sacranasnsiesSaninsdanstannas E06 1980 
06122........ Puddin-Canton-Steel ...........ecssesssee0 Miscellaneous salvage sale............. E06 1980 
06126........ Calf-Copeland ...........se-ssscssesseerseenees Knee Salvage Sale ............sessecsesnees E06 1980 
06128........ Sg ee eee te Glade salvage Sale ............ss:sss00+ E06 1980 
06130........ Rogue Umpqua Divide................-. Mater CONWIN) isc; :sussbansesenaniinocsunie £06 1980 
06110........ FOUN ca ae Ranger THINMING...........secsssesssseeesees E06 1980 
06122........ Puddin-Canton-Steel ...........-.0e-sses0 FICHE RUOME LH Ratt. ssiseendvisnciian E06 1980 
06240........ Monument ROCK ...........ssccsesssecsseeses LOOKOUT SalVage .........scsecssessecsseenees E06 1980 
06240........ Monument ROCK ...........ssecsesseseseeses Payton Gulch salvage...........-sssse: E06 1980 
06501........ UE LUE = a White Salvage ..........s.csssssscsssessssess E06 1980 
06273........ TWin MOUntain ..........cc.ssecsseecseereeess Ski development...........-.cccrsessseesses J01 1980 
06038........ 1 cs 3 Eee boos are Crystal-Ellensburg.........scccscesseesseeess E06 1980 
06037......... Op I ee Rae See f MN ie en E06 1980 
06035........ ee ae Rae Oe Grey Bear-Tieton .........c:.ccccseececseess E06 1980 
06032........ OR as Morgan Draw-Nache5.............00«+. £06 1980 
06034........ jk | ee soe West Crow-Naches ..........sccsssseessses E06 1980 
D6032........ Cougar Lakes ..........ccccseccssneecsseesnnes Saddle Camp-Naches............s-sss- E06 1980 
060339........ La gt at See oa ed Haney Sal.-Ellensburg............:-sse- E06 1980 
B6031........ ok EI ee Lake Wenatchee..............:ssssssesves E06 1980 
B6031.w. ou... Se eee BN ies len tara J01 1980 
06033........ Quartz Mountain .............sssecccssseses Sh) ) ES er G02 1980 
B6098........ Bull of the WOOdS............sesssssseeeo Miscellaneous Salvage .........::.00-00++ E06 1980 
06929........ Middle Santiam .............sessessseesess DOnaCa Salvage .........-csescsseessnseesnes E06 1980 
06929... cs... ee ea RE Atte Mies EE: AD E06 1980 
IF: RD a ae pS leh Saree REE 7 E06 1980 
06929... 2. LAS ee eae TOR FMI occkesscivntoinssseresvasid E06 1980 
06929 scsasss—vecras GO sis ssccrsssinsatctinectnsastasammecntaaets Beste Mebssssccte E06 1980 
06105........ Hardesty Mountain .....c.....ccscsccsesees SchweitZer Ridge ..c.iiesscecescseecsseene E06 1980 
1, Ra RRR CORE SEE Miscellaneous Salvage .............sssss £06 1980 
06106 ........ flag ena CE oat Te Helen Creek Leave .........ssssssssssssse E06 1980 
06106 0. ee Th DAMME IE oc enictieciasnnscasorstion SKOOKUM Creek .......ccscseeccssessnsnesens E06 1980 


mbar s guacghe arte. Le he all 


a a 


Chet ON SRI CAPT AES TBR ey Beer 


a 


I 
sat) RRA ORR fam 
4} 04 0615 128 
4] 04 0615 215 
4] 04 0615 16 
4} 04 0615 485 
4} 04 0615 20 
4] 04 0615 100 
4} 04 0615 243 
4] 04 0615 52 
4} 04 0615 30 
4] 04 0615 113 
4] 04 0615 50 
4] 02 0616 250 
4] 02 0616 300 
4] 02 0616 92 
4] 02 0616 200 
53 04 0617 2,424 
53 04 0617 “10 
53 04 0617 50 
53 04 0617 40 
53 04 0617 42 
93 04 0617 52 
43 04 0617 304 
§3 04 0617 43 
93 04 0617 ] 
93 04 0617 1,400 
4] 02 0618 10 
4] 04 0618 14 
4] 04 0618 9 
4] 04 0618 785 
4] 04 0618 163 
41 04-0618 239 
4] 04 0618 284 
4] 04 0618 175 
4} 04 0618 125 
4] 04 0618 20 


Total sales 


Miles volume (MBF) 


Steen e ne eeeeneenerees 
see eee eeeneeenerenees 
Whee eee eeeeeeewenes 
Santee neon nen eneeeees 


Dene e eee b eer eeneenee 
Seer nee eeneeeebeennes 
Prerertrererrrri ir ii ry 


Fenn e heen enneneantee 


Prereerrrri irre rrr er 


Seen en ereeneedeaeees 


Perr ee Cert i erreriery 


see eeeeeeneneeneunnes 


PPerereeSterrererr terre tri rte r rrr terriers) 


Preeee ree rer irr trier trier retire rir rrr ie) 


Pee eeeereceeeseeeeees 


Penne ee eweneeneenee 


Sennen enone er enerenee 


ee ete ee aa ee oR nea ee ie 


teen e eee eerenneeee 


teen eeeeneeenereene 


Stage of 


Silv. treat. development 


230 
230 
230 
230 
100 
230 
230 


630. 
Planned. 
660. 
633. 
632. 
630. 
630. 
630. 
610. 
660. 
Planning. 


630. 
660. 
630. 
630. 
630. 
630. 
620. 
620. 
620. 
630. 


G6V 


sre sdeagetaae adeas ieee detetedicnin teed Ldoeetacend meee eek anaes eas 


RARE 


number 


06110 
B6098 
06929 
06105 
B6098 


SSIS, > SUS Sone ec nS Sn nnn nnn EOI St: EMME Tek LS LA Tk. 


seeeeeee 


seeweeee 


RARE Il 


Bulldog Rock........ 
Bull of the Woods 


Middle Santiam.... 


name 


Seen eee nnn enneneeeneees 
Sheen erent ewaeneenenenene 


Pereeererirerr rire ri rs 


Hardesty Mountain..............scssece 


Bull of the Woods 


Semen eeeneneeeenenenesenee 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN ROADLESS NONWILDERNESS—Continued 


Activity description MIH code Fiscal year State-«Congressonal ‘Region and A 
Dirty. Doge rinthevattenctiewtiticseectirs E06 1980 4] 04 0618 45 
Gold Creek Road—special use....... J01 1980 4} 02 0618 3 
Road right Of Way...........-seccssecssees J01 1980 4] 04 0618 l 
Oil and gas lease appropriations... G02 1980 4} 04 0618 640 
fe she en Ri ee J01 1980 4] 02 0618 70 


: Total sales . 
Miles volume (MBF) Silv. treat. 
‘ethee . seem 30 230 
| NEE dA sys ee. ARTE are 
Sr ee Pe mt) See 
EERE Bes. nu: 7 rd ke 


Stage of 
development 


640. 
Reconstruction. 
Completed. 

P 


Existing, 


S6P 


a 
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PLANNED ACTIVITIES DURING FISCAL YEAR 1979 IN RARE II RoApLess AREAS 
ALLOCATED TO NONWILDERNESS 


PREFACE 


Proposed activities during fiscal year 1979 in RARE II roadless areas allocated to 
nonwilderness 


Nature of proposed activity.—This list includes those projects. which will represent 
a contract committment or physical activity which may impair wilderness charac- 
teristics during fiscal year 1979. 

We have not included Project Planning activities for future years (fiscal year 1980 
and beyond). Some planning activities may occur on nonwilderness but it will not 
affect their wilderness character, i.e. timber sale reconnaissance and boundary 
identification. 


Authorizing Plan—Type of Plan 


1. Multiple use plan.—All roadless areas are covered by some kind of a multiple 
use plan developed prior to implementation of NEPA in the early 1970s. 

2. Land management plan.—This represents a more detailed and comprehensive 
planning effort under guidelines of the National Environmental Policy Act and 
utilizing an Environmental Impact Statement. 

3. Resource _plans.—These are functional plans such as Timber Management 
Plans, Forest Recreation Plans and Wildlife Plans. at 

4. Project plan.—Prior to on-the-ground implementation, most projects will have a 
project plan including an Environmental Analysis Report. 

Many projects will be covered by more than one of the above types of plans. 

Approved by.—Approval will be by line officers, Chief, Regional Forester, Forest 
Supervisor or Ranger. 

We only listed activities which might impair the wilderness characteristics of the 
area. We did not include ongoing activities which would not effect wilderness 
characteristics such as timber sale planning or road survey. The information on 
timber sale activity should be complete with the exception of actions that might 
occur based on unforeseen emergencies such as fire damaged timber, or small 
salvage sales. There are other activities such as mineral exploration or special use 
permit applications which may occur in the current fiscal year, but are not predict- 
able now. We did not compile data on activities beyond the current fiscal year 
because any such ruling would be incomplete and subject to change. Such future 
activities will be based on approved multiple use, land management, resource or 
project plans. The reason for our plans is to permit resource management that is 
responsive to on-the-ground resource needs. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Type of plan: 
LMP—Land Management Plan 
MUP—Multiple Use Plan 
TMP—Timber Management Plan 
EAR—Environmental Analysis Report 


Approving officer: 


RF—Regional Forester 
FS—Forest Supervisor 
DR—District Ranger 


Caza RAS 


ish F4 


State and congressional 
istric 


Forest 


Oregon: 
t eee AM ROGUE RIVEF..........sescsseessseapsees 
ck tc eee OO eh a Res th onthe 
teased ieee ey ae ae eo 
& ku peereckee AS Rae Be 
Pe ee Ory OS ee 
2 nine Ae Cs) ee, Se ae 
4 SISKIVOU ..:c.B208.. Sa eheetede 
Eee ott ede TL ES Bde ae 
dy eae 00 80 eee ee 
4S banat Rogue RIVEMS Leiideieaetia 
bake eee 1 RN” Re We ne Oe et a 
2 ccc eee Wallowa-Whitman ..............0. 
‘eee Willamette ...........:cccccsesceseeseeee 
th arate ae BS, 1, a ete Siew 
fo. Sneaneee Rogue RIVEL «.,..2..:5, cis s.deeorme 
cee 0 cet Ss 
(le Ay mecteeeets UM BUNA nosso eeeotwdeiotn 
e ; Ghusie ese eae: WO .... cincsclgtpie oe 


PROPOSED ACTIVITIES IN NONWILDERNESS ROADLESS AREA DURING FISCAL YEAR 1979 


a A 


RARE II 
number 


Nature of proposed activity from Apr. 15, 1979 to 
Area name : ot. 30, 197 


SL Ln a ee ae ee Insect and disease control—40 acres (whip 
felling). 

Little: Grayback ...Fescs ccd. decd tise. Insect and disease control— 20 acres (whip 
felling). 

McDonald Peak............cccscsseececees Aerial release using herbicide—200 acres....... 

LATTE UGFAVDOCK 2. hnnccvesnsaes tts Gaseontne Aerial release using herbicide—100 acres....... 

Rogue Umpqua Divide ..............-.s0e Cedar eradication in meadow for range man- 
agement—d0 acres. 

GOEMATE: RUM HA. Rec coschccsecedll cpa dae Timber sale 1 previously cut over. Included 
in area erroneously—0.5 MMBF. 

S* KAMIONSIS <5, Pep cxessas co. fB:. ee Prospecting—mineral iMpact .............ssesseesees 

Windy. Valley 9.0.90. cidcadiisoetescsnge Timber sale—0.9 MMBF............cc::sccseessecseeenees 

tT ee a Cee ee ae Three timber sales—16.8 MMBP................... 

Little GrayDack .............sceeseeeseeeennee Salvage salh—O.1 MMBF ............c::ssecssseesssees 

RANGA acer Gtlernshicanchbegeath. Insect and disease control—40 acres (whip 
felling). 

RESEIVON: scccxisiecsBboeccttrticasrusttioiniges Maintenance of reservoir by permittee— 
minimal impact. 

Middle Santlam ...........ccssessessseenees Slash Durning’. Fete crkubberrecceurc rear erley naan 

hl 10.2. cssvoctstheornseerctnn theca itper Sale, 0.7) MINBR sc. cee mented 

Rogue Umpqua Divide.................2 Range improvement —4 spring development... 

iti WO ..eeccccsssesvecssssrssssssssssecsssseee US permit—pole cutting. in lodgepole 
pine—10 acres. 

North Fork John Day...........ccccceceee Timber sale—] MMBF...........0.c.cccesee teense 

aE ee ae. ARON Salvage sale—0.1 MMBF ..........:-sssesssesssessseess 


Authorizing plans 


Type of plan Approved by 


Propet Plain scl Atv ecdtsasinscsnessadanet Oia: Abate tts October 1978. 

pee 0 oa Bike MME a ince innae cl Lge ae Do. 

2G ener ite eh oer (3) a. es eae (*). 

Fe is gic Reanracka eimai ty tar eee (?). 

LPS fa S eae icacscbiree RE Ss aepe cecla teen ces June 7, 1978. 

(2 eS nace ieee rete ay (Fe mek (2). 

tS oo Slate eee hag 1 ee 3} 

| Set tw eee On RE ebsicvenss June 30, 1979. a 
TES... cutie eee eens Chiefet:.. css cbrete Aug. 21, 1962. to) 
LMP css cecpeosknnatt dec ns eiRateaes coos ed i ee June 30, 1979. n 
TP ict contender agai to Chiefs. secastt. Aug. 21, 1962. 

TM Recs (canaries RE ve aeeod July 28, 1978. 

Proiact ‘Platz euhnakeat seas Oi: Rieke ee October 1978. 

Special uS@ permit ..........c..seeseeeees FS. ae Apr. 14, 1972. 

MBS. ch gman eae Ae RF ceiacchacioet Nov. 7, 1977. 

TPS vin stedsicds Rae Stree pei RE upc een Do. 

Project plats ossieeet orate ey WE Mea om December 1970. 
rs eee RF i Stoel Nov. 7, 1977. 

Lf) pa REE | Do. 

Protect DIAN 6 cc tadiibunteadnas | Apr. 1, 1979. 

| ATONE aS May Oe eS i ee ee June 7, 1978. 

LMP ox sccccssaossecesareceseveersecnneetnaterntee RE socidsteeseiereereeys Do. 

MAP cnccsosesorss-s enna tase Rae RT Nov. 18, 1968. 

TR onercersesecercernttirienhnreneneeene (Hick nweiniersete Jan. 11, 1963. 

1M SRR, SR AD Sa TE pe! aaa ae May 26, 1972. 

AMPELAG cc Mrceth reser Aoctivecsi tes CNET Freche Jan. 11, 1963. 


PROPOSED ACTIVITIES IN NONWILDERNESS ROADLESS AREA DURING FISCAL YEAR 1979—Continued 


Authorizing plans 


State and congressional RARE Il Nature of proposed activity from Apr. 15, 1979 to 
bad Forest Area name te See Le ee ee Date 
district number Sept. 30, 1979 Type of plan Approved by 
y ARE bs Pie a OO scceadescesss ciegisarsrc ea OO206 FOXES CULE sAtonseiecsitmspaatinvnteg Salvage sale—0.5 MMBF .............sscsseccsesesseees i eee ee ee ae oe Do. 
7 FORMER A Ka en OO. icivits:ccrnscnntneoieane DG270 x SROOKIO esipelss cid hescccscdth santa Salvage sale—O.1 MMBF .............scssessesseeeeess 61. | se See MR ARS gr Pe CINGF . Senasssensckt Do. 
1 Dropped due to 2-4-5T restriction. 
2 Delayed until after fiscal year 1979. 
3 Prospecting permit issued. 
aw 
(to) 
jor) 
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SPECULATIVE BIDDING 


Question: It is my understanding that the value of timber sold in Region 6 
in FY 1978 was about $52 million. In FY 1980, approximately the same volume 
sold for $1.2 billion. Is this true? 


a 


Answer: The volume and value of timber sold in Region 6 in FY 1978 and 
FY 1980 is as follows: 


FY 1978 FY 1980 1/ 
Volume 4,987,730 5,126,422 
Total Value 842,287,929 - 1,286,084, 752 


Average Value per MBF 168.87 250.87 
1/ Preliminary data. 


Question: What has accounted for this increase? How has the lack of a 
RARE II solution, rising interest rates, a slumping housing market, and a 
stagnant timber sales level affected this increase in value? 


Answer: We believe that the following factors have contributed to the 
increased values: 


1. Declining supplies of private timber; 

2. Uncertainties over the dependability of National Forest 
supplies, RARE II, and undependable budget levels; 

3. Timber sale procedures which facilitate betting on inflation; 

4. Entry of nonmanufacturers into stumpage market; and 

5. Timber industry shares in the inflationary trends in the 
national economy. 


The high interest rates have hurt the housing market and are closely tied 

to the inflation rate. It is the anticipation of continued inflatdon which allows 
high bids for stumpage which may not be logged for 3, 4, or more years. We do 
not believe that the relatively constant level of Forest Service timber sales 

has significantly influenced excessive bidding except as it relates to declining 
supplies of private timber. 


Question: What has happened to lumber prices during this period? Haven't 
they gone down due to the slumping market? 


Answer: The Western Wood Products Association reports a lumber price 
index for seven species/product groups. Each group has shown essentially the 
same trend--an increase from CY 1978 to CY 1979 and a decrease in CY 1980 to 
a level lower than in CY 1978. The housing market is a major contributor to 
this trend. 


Question: Given the housing market picture and the peculiarities of the 
industry, hasn't the competition between timber firms been heightened and 
hasn't this led to, if not speculatory bidding, bidding governed by forces 
other than those we associate with a classic theory of supply and demand? Would 
you say that some of the marginal or slightly above marginal firms have been 
forced to buy more timber just to stay in business? Do you think this accounts 
for some of the increase in timber sales backlog over the last year? 
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Answer: In many areas of the country competition has been increasing 
and this has resulted in higher bid prices. Where excessive bidding is 
occurring stumpage price levels are above the levels which can be economically 
justified at current lumber and plywood prices. 


ee 


These sales can be profitably operated only if current inflationary trends 
in the economy continue through the sale period. Thus, the very large 
volume under contract is not economically available to dampen fluctuations 
in market demand. If such high price levels do not materialize within a 
reasonable time many marginal and overextended purchasers will be in 
serious trouble. 


Question: It is generally assumed that there is a tremendous amount of 
pent-up demand for housing which will be released in the not too distant 
future. Given that demand, and the fact that mills continue to close, do 
you think we will have adequate mill capacity if we don't try and apply some 
brakes to the escalating stumpage values? 


Answer: The closure of mills during depressed market conditions does 
have an impact on the ability of the industry to respond to rising demands 
in the future. The ability to go to double shifts gives some flexibility, 
but when a mill is closed its production is lost. For many years it was 
relatively easy for firms to move in and out of the market. But a mill 
designed to meet today's marketing and environmental standards requires a very 
large investment which is often hard to justify given the cyclical markets 
for wood products. 


Question: There have been a number of suggestions made which, if applied, 
could slowdown this speculation without putting the slightly above marginal 
mill out of business. Could you comment on the effect the following five 
elements might have in slowing speculation: 


Shorter term sales? 
Smaller sales? 
Front end money? 

- Punitive damages? 
No extensions? 


oan oO p 


Answer a: In areas where high bidding has caused concern, most purchasers 
have the capability of removing the sale volumes in substantially less time 
than the contract allows. Recognizing that a reasonable volume under contract 
is essential for sound planning and for obtaining financing, it would be 
feasible to reduce sale periods in many areas without significantly affecting 
operating costs. Shortened sale periods would require the bidder to base 
his price on current and reasonably short-term market expectations, rather 
than bidding with the hope of holding the sale for some future upward surge 
on the lumber market. 


Answer b: Smaller sales would have reduced contract periods, thus, the 
effect is similar. 


ee ee ee 
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Answer c: Increasing the amount of the bid deposit would increase the 
capital requirements for holding volume under contract. It would be more 
expensive to speculate. The volume under contract would be held more in line 
with specific operating needs and prompt operation of the sale after purchase 
would be encouraged. 


Answer d: Imposing punitive damages for failure to complete contracts 
may have a minor effect on speculation. However, most bidders bid with the 
intention of completing the contract and would not expect to incur these 
damages. : 


Answer e: Some purchasers have used extensions to automatically obtain 
an additional year for sale operation. This enables them to bet further on 
favorable future markets. Eliminating extensions would reduce the total time 
available for operating the sale and thus force the bidder to give more 
attention to current market levels and to market levels which would be 


_anticipated in the immediate future. 


It must be recognized that increasing cash requirements and decreasing 
operating time impinges most heavily on the smaller operators. 


Question: Considering how bad market conditions are, wouldn't you agree 
that a purchaser really faces very little risk when he bids on a sale? Would 
any or all of the five elements mentioned bring some risk into the equation? 
Would that element of risk slowdown speculation? 


Answer: Many of the changes in timber sale procedures that have been 
made over the years have tended to reduce risk for purchasers. Each of the 
elements mentioned in the previous question would increase risk and this would 
reduce excessive bidding. 


Question: When demand for housing returns, what will be the price of 
lumber if the bidding prices are allowed to increase as they have? Wouldn't 
a plan bringing some risk back into the process hold down lumber prices from 
what they would be if the present situation is allowed to continue? 


Answer: We do not know what lumber prices will be in the future, but 
increasing risk may reduce lumber price increases to the extent that reduced 
stumpage costs are not offset by increased operating costs. 
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FORESTRY INTENSIFIED RESEARCH 


Question: Is there money available in the revised budget for the Forestry 
Intensified Research (FIR) project? If "yes," how much and is the project on 
schedule? 


Answer: Yes; there is $750,000 included in the revised budget. This level 
of funding will maintain fundamental research at Oregon State University at the — 
1981 level. The revised budget reduced the fiscal 1981 Carter budget by $330,000. 
The project is currently on schedule, but the Forest Service portion of the research 
program will continue at a slower rate. 


Question: What is the purpose of the project? What have been the results 
from the program so far? 


Answer: The purpose of this program is to address the difficult reforestation 
and tree growth problems in southwest Oregon. The program features research and 
operational-size tests and demonstrations intended to reduce costs, speed up 
reforestation and tree growth, and otherwise avoid forest regeneration. failures. 


The adaptive phase of FIR is now in its second year. Scientists from Oregon 
State University have initiated 11 research projects, held 17 workshops on 
reforestation problems for over 800 foresters and landowners of southwest Oregon, 
and conducted five tours for about 325 people to demonstrate new reforestation 
techniques. Scientists have published eight technical reports and produced a 
quarterly newsletter which now reaches about 900 practitioners. 


The fundamental phase of FIR is now completing its first year. Scientists from 
Oregon State University and the Forest Service have initiated 35 long-term research 
studies on problems of reforestation, site classification, young stand management, 
tree improvement and growth. First year results have demonstrated that careful 
selection of nursery stock can result in successful reforestation on thousands 

of acres of hand-to-reforest sites. BLM managers have already begun to implement 
these findings, allowing harvest of 14 million board feet of timber per year in 
areas previously withdrawn from harvest because of reforestation failure. This 
harvest annually provides $4 million in revenue, $2 million of which goes to 
counties. 


Question: What will happen if the program is not carried out? 


Answer: The immediate and long-term effects of a lack of reforestation 
have both economic and aesthetic impacts. The four county area in southwest 
Oregon currently produces about 2 billion board feet of timber per year; how- 
ever; several thousand acres of timber have been withdrawn from harvest 
because reforestation cannot be assured. The annual loss in revenue from 
withdrawal is estimated to be $25 million per year. Research is still needed 
to assure the prompt and dependable regeneration of desirable species in this 
highly productive forest area of Oregon. 
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COPPER RIVER DELTA 


Question: How many areas like Alaska's Copper Rv e tee ee does the Forest 
Service manage? Is the Forest Service considering plans to transfer the Copper 
River Delta management area to the Fish and Wildlife Service? Provide for the 
record what options -- administrative or legislative -- are available to 
transfer Copper River Delta to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Answer: The Copper River Delta is very important for its wildlife and fish 
habitat. Other resources in the area include recreation opportunities, timber, 
water, and minerals. The Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
provides that the conservation of fish and wildlife and their habitat shall be 
the primary purpose for the management of this area. 


There are areas with important wildlife and fish habitat values throughout the 
National Forest System and the Forest Service has the expertise to manage these 
values in coordination with the other natural resources. While there are few 
areas in the National Forest System that have such high fish and wildlife values 
over such a large area, comparisons between individual areas cannot be made 
without specific criteria and extensive compilation of data. 


The Copper River Delta is within the Chugach National Forest. Forest Land 
Management Planning is currently underway. In the past, the Forest Service 
wildlife and fishery biologists, in conjunction with other agencies and other 
Forest Service professionals, have had an active management program. There is a 
wetlands program which consists of nesting and feeding improvement programs and 
population studies in cooperation with the Alaska Department of Fish and Game. 
There are several existing and potential fish habitat improvement projects on 
the Delta. The Forest Service believes that continuation of the interagency 
cooperation and conformance with the National Forest Management Act, Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act, and other applicable legislation will 
provide a full and responsive management program. Because of this, it is not 
considering plans to transfer the area to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Rationale for Retaining National Forest Acres in Copper River Delta 


The broad statutory authority given the Forest Service to manage lands 
under the concept of multiple-use provides a sound basis for managing 
the Copper River Delta area. The Copper River Delta has been identified 
as principally valuable for waterfowl purposes. Other activities and 
uses are directed to maintain and enhance waterfowl habitat management. 


The Forest Service manages prime waterfowl habitat in many parts of 
the United States in copperation with the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
State Departments of Fish and Game, Wildlife Foundations, and others. 


On National Forest lands, the Forest Service is responsible for the 
management of the habitat, with the Fish and Wildlife Service acting in 

an advisory capacity. The States have control over hunting regulations and 
other methods of waterfowl protection. Research by the Forest Service 

is primarily concerned with habitat and land use management. 


At the present time, there are four prime waterfowl management areas 

on the National Forests in Alaska where cooperative management agreements 
are in effect between the Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Alaska Department of Fish and Game, and the Alaska Department of 
Natural Resources. These are: (1) the Copper River Delta Game 
Management Area, (2) the Bering River-Controller Bay Trumpeter Swan 
Management Area, (3) the Stikine Flats Area, and (4) the Chickaloon 
Flats Area. Another such agreement on the Portage Flats is near 
completion. 


Similar agreements are in effect in other parts of the country, such 
as on the Modoc National Forest in northern California, and the 
Chippewa National Forest in Minnesota where waterfowl improvement 
projects are being conducted in cooperation with other agencies and 
waterfowl foundation groups. 


Resources and Developments Foregone if Copper River Delta Becomes 
a National Wildlife Refuge 


Approximately 40 percent of the area is presently being managed 
primarily to protect waterfowl under existing cooperative management 
agreements with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game, and the Alaska Department of Natural 
Resources. These two agreements, covering the Copper River Game 
Management Area and the Bering River-Controller Bay Trumpeter Swan 
Management Area, recognizer the Trumpeter swan, Dusky Canada geese, and 
other waterfowl species as the key resource values. A full-time wetlands 
biologist and an assistant are stationed on the area for management and 
administration. Habitat management, cooperative game protection, 

bird banding, and research are currently being carried out by the Forest 
Service. 


ee 
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TIMBER SALES 


Question: Provide the costs of sales preparation and timber sales offerings 
by 100 million board foot increments from 11.3 billion board feet to 12.5 
billion board feet. 


Answer: The attached tables provide the information by 100 million board 
foot increments. 


Question: Has the additional 300 million board feet added to the FY 1981 
Timber Sales level been prepared? Has it been offered? When do you expect it 
to be offered? Provide, in detail, the costs associated with preparing and 
offering the additional 300 million board feet? Is it true that total costs, 
including road construction, will come to $50 million? Why? 


Answer: The additional 300 million board feet authorized and funded by 
Congress for FY 1981 is currently being assembled. None of this volume is 
currently available for sale. We expect the volume to be prepared and available 
for offering in FY 1982 and beyond. The actual date of offering will depend 
on the specific Forest sale program and the necessary funding. 


The following table shows the estimated cost breakdown for the preparation and 
offering of the 300 million board feet. The total cost is estimated to be 
$50.9 million dollars. This is based upon the costs for the advance sales 
preparation work, volume determination and advanced roading for new sale 
offerings in previously unroaded areas. The Regions have indicated that costs 
for these sales will be above average costs. 


FY 1981 FY 1982 

Sales MS M3 3 
Preparation Offered 6.0 A 
Support Services 4.5 --- 
Timber Road Construction 1932 300 
Timber Purchaser Roads --- LO as 


Total $29.7 $21.2 


Sales Prep 
Sales Admin 
Subtotal 
Support - 
Minerals 
Landline 
Fire. | 
Rd. Mtce 
Recreation 
Wildlife & 
Fish 
Range 
Soil & 
Water 


Total NFS 


CaLA - 
Rd. Const* 
Purchaser 
Const 
Total C&A 


Brush Disposal 

Purchaser 
Election 
Timber Salvage 
Sale 

Tongass Jor. 
Supply Fund 

Subtotal 


TOTAL 


1982 Timber Sales Levels 


11.4 bbf 11.5 bbf 
11.3 bbf Prep - Offer Prep - Offer 
Total i 


160.1 
38.0 38.3 38.6 
(198.1) | (199.8) (201.5) 
1.4 
21.6 
3.1 
43.3 
10.5 
5.7 
5 
6.7 
( 93.0) 

243.0 247.2 
230.3 232.3 234.4 
(473.3) | (477.4) (481.6) 
44.0 ; 44.8 
38.2 : 38.9 

2.2 2.3 
888.7 


PFT Staff - years 


*Includes 10% Fund 


11.6 bbf 11.7 bbf 
Prep - Offer Prep - Offer 
increment 


164.4 165.8 
39.0 39.3 
(203.4) (205.1) 


2 


1 
2 
3 
44 
10 
6 


6.9 
( 96.4) 


251.6 


238.4 
(490.0) 


45.6 
39.5 
Data 


41.3 
128.7 


11.8 bbf 


11.9 bbf 


1982 Timber Sales Levels 


12.1 bbf 12.2 bbf 12.3 bbf 12.4 bbf 12.5 bbt = 
12.0 bbf Prep - Offer Prep - Offer Prep - Offer Prep - Offer Prep - Offer 
Total increment increment increment increment increment 
M on Dollars 
Sales Prep 17i%o Miaes 175.5 HA? 179.9 182.1 
Sales Admin. 40.3 40.6 41.0 41.3 41.7 ; 42.1 
Subtotal (211.8) (213.9) (216.5) (219.0) (221.6) (224.2) 
Support - 
Minerals ivi Loy 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 
Landline 23.7 24.8 25.8 26.9 © 27.7 28.7 
Fire 3.4 3.4 et 3.4 he 3.5 
Rd. Mtce 46.0 46.3 46.7 47.1 47.5 47.9 
Recreation live 11.4 11.5 11.7 11.8 H.9 
Wildlife & 

Fish 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.4 6.5 
Range 8 2G =e 9 9 9 
Soil & 

Water pal Ved hee Ia 3 T.3 7.4 
Total NFS (100.0) (101.7) (10315). 3 , (105.4) (107.0) (108.7) 
C&LA - : 

Rd. Const* 261.8 267.7 273.5 279.4 285.3 * 291.2 
Purchaser 

Const 247.5 252.5 257.6 262.6 267.7 272.7 
Total C&LA (509.3) (520.2) (531.1) (542.0) (553.0) (563.9) 
Brush Disposal 46.8 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.4 48.8 
Purchaser 

Election 41.6 42.9 43.2 44.6 45.9 46.2 
Timber Salvage 
Sale 2.4 2.4 2.4 Cad PS 209 
Tongass Tbr. 
Supply Fund 42.4 42.7 43.1 43.4 43.7 44.1 
Subtotal T3308) 13542 136.3 138.3 140.5 141.6 
TOTAL 954.3 971.0 987.4 1,004.7 1,022.1 1,038.4 


PFT Staff - years ~ 


*Includes 10% Fund 


GOS 
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Question: The Forest Service's latest RPA projection indicates that 
there will be a 15.9 billion board foot gap in 1990 between supply and demand 
for timber. The Forest Service also maintains that Canadian timber sources and 
Southern private non-industrial lands will help make up that shortfall. A 
number of Canadian studies, including the "Forest and Range Resource Analysis 
Report", prepared by the Province of British Columbia's Ministry of Forests, and 
“Recent Reductions in the Canadian Timber Base”, prepared by the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, note that the Canadian timber harvest has essentially 
peaked if there are not massive new infusions of investment. Likewise, the 
Forest Service's conclusion that the use of Southern private non-industrial land 
to help alleviate the shortfall projected has been criticized as overly 
optimistic in a number of reports, including the Forest Industries Council's 
“Forest Productivity Report”. Given these reports, detail how the Forest 
Service intends to meet the demand projected in 1990. 


Answer: In most analyses which deal with future relationships in timber 
supply and demand responses, there frequently are varied opinions on the future 
course of events. The softwood timber situation in North America is no 
exception. The investments in National Forest timber management, timber-related 
Forest Service research activities, and State and Private Forestry expenditures 
related to timber management and production in the private sector outlined in 
the 1980 RPA Recommended Program are aimed at providing adequate timber supplies 
which will meet future demands. A revised RPA Recommended Program will be 
submitted to Congress in 1985. This program will reflect renewable natural 
resources management needs as analyzed at that time and, of course, would 
reflect any changes in needs which would arise from any changing perspectives on 
evolving timber supply and demand relationships. 


4 
‘3 
‘ 
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QUESTION SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN DON H. CLAUSEN 


AIR TANKER CONTRACTS 


Question: Will the Forest Service have enough money in fiscal year 1982 
to award all 45 airtanker contracts as part of their fire suppression program? 


Answer: Yes. The Forest Service plans to maintain a fleet of 44 air- 
tankers for fiscal year 1982. One less airtanker is required because one 
airtanker can provide the service of two previous airtankers by timing of 
contracts and pre-positioning. 
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ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 


LAND MANAGEMENT PLANNING 


The National Forest Management Act (NFMA) required that land and 
resource management plans be completed for all "units" of the 
National Forest System by 1985. Nine Regional. Plans, 
implementing the 1980 RPA Program, and forest plans for 120 
administrative units are under preparation. 


Question: Describe what these plans will consist of and 
how you will use them in carrying out the RPA Recommended 
Program. 


Answer: The Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the National Forest 
Management Act of 1976, provides the legislative direction for 
Forest Service planning. It seeks to ensure that Americans 
recognize the importance of the Nation's renewable resources and 
the necessity of long-term planning for their management and use. 


Activity is presently underway within the Forest Service to 
prepare for updating the RPA Program and supplementing the 
Assessment in 1985. The 1985 update will incorporate resource 
data from National Forest Land and Resource Management Plans as 
well as that from State Forest Resource Plans. 


A primary purpose of regional planning is to help link the RPA 
Assessment and Program with local planning (Forest and States). 
Regional Plans now under development will: 


1. Display the regional RPA Program along with its 
distribution among the Forests and a description of State and 
Private Forestry and Research programs. The RPA output targets 
represent each unit's share of the national 1980 RPA Program 
based on existing plans and other available information used to 
develop the RPA Program and subsequent budget proposals. 


2. Provide planning direction for developing Forest Plans, 
including the range of alternatives to be considered. Planning 
direction may also result from the resolution of certain regional 
issues relevant to land management decisions. 


3. Develop the standards and guidelines for the management 
of the National Forests as required by Section 6 of the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976 and the implementing regulations. 


The Regional Plan will be subject to change as new and better 
data on biological capabilities and social, economic, and 
environmental effects become available through the Forest and 
State planning processes. 
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Forest Plans will include a reasonable range of alternatives, 
both above and below the 1930 RPA Program. One or more 
alternatives will be designed to meet the Forest's share of the 
1980 RPA Program. Other alternatives will address the long-term 
goals established by Congress in the revised Statement of Policy 
and specific issues on the Forests. The Regional Foresters' 
decisions on individual Forest Plans are not constrained by the 
RPA Program since it was primarily based on plans existing in 
1977. Rather, the emphasis in Forest planning will be on the 
future and how the Forest can best be used and managed to meet 
people's needs. 


By collecting and integrating basic data on biological potential, 
resource inventories, and research problems, local plans become 
the basic building blocks for regional and national planning. 

_ The Forest and State plans now being developed will play an 
important role in shaping the next RPA Assessment (1989) and 
Program (1985). 


Forest Plans for 120 administrative units are under preparation 

for all lands in the National Forest System. These Forest Plans 
will constitute the land and resource management plans developed 
in accordance with Section 6 and 13 of the RPA, as amended, and 

will include all management planning for resources. 
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Question: Describe the guidelines included in your 
regulations on how alternatives for departures from the 
nondeclining yield, evenflow policy will be considered. What are 
the conditions that must exist in a National Forest before such 
departures will be considered. How did you determine that 16 
National Forests currently have the potential for departure 
consideration? 


Answer: On June 12, 1979, President Carter directed the 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, "consistent with existing 
legal requirements, to use maximum speed in updating land 
management plans on selected National Forests with the objective 
of increasing the harvest of mature timber through departure from 
the current nondeclining evenflow policy." 


The National Forest System Land and Resource Management Planning 
regulations (36 CFR 219) contain national guidelines directing 
that departure alternatives will be considered and formulated 
when the following conditions exist on a National Forest: 


(1) High mortality losses from any cause can be 
significantly reduced or prevented or forest age class 
distribution can be improved facilitating future sustained yield 
management. 


(2) Implementation of the corresponding base harvest 
schedule would cause a substantial adverse impact upon a 
community in the economic area in which the Forest is located. 


(3) None of the alternatives already considered provides a 
timber harvest schedule that achieves the goals of the program as 
provided in Section 219.4(b) of the regulations. 


About 40 National Forests were originally identified by the 
Forest Service as having possible potential for departure on the 
basis of biologic consideration. Of these 40 National Forests, 
16 have been selected on which to accelerate the planning effort. 
The selection of these 16 National Forests was based on the 
timber inventory, current at that time, which indicated 
substantial amounts of mature and over mature timber which could 
be candidates for harvesting immediately. 
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ARTUR 


DIRECTION FOR FOREST PLANNING 


DEFINITION: 
arture is a timber harv chedule which viates from th ase 
harvest schedule for a given alternative so as to result in a planned 


mber it h le anytime in the futur 


The above definition is based on 35 CFR 2219.12 (d)(1)(iii) which 
States, "Alternatives with harvest schedules which depart from the 
principles of paragraph (i)....." (underlining added). This section 
can be interpreted so that the harvest schedule principle being 
addressed in (i) is nondeclining flow and therefore, only a harvest 
schedule that departs from that principle constitutes a departure. 
This view is supported by language in the Congressional Record leading 
up to the passage of the NFMA and also the issue that the law and 
regulations address, that is, considering harvest schedules which 
cannot be sustained thereafter. (See attached examples.) 


W_DEPARTUR B SIDERED IN -FOR NNI 


1. Departure opportunities will be identified and analyzed in the 
Analysis of the Management Situation (AMS) when any one of the 
following conditions do, or are expected to exist: (1) high 
mortality losses from any cause can be significantly reduced or 
prevented; (2) timber age-class distribution can be improved thereby 
facilitating future sustained-yield management; (3) implementation of 
the corresponding base harvest schedule would cause a substantial 
adverse impact upon a community in the economic area in which the 
forest is located; (4) none of the alternatives considered provide a 
timber harvest schedule that achieves the goals of the RPA Program; or 
(5) other concerns, issues, and opportunities deem it advisable. 


2. Departure opportunities will be analyzed for selected 
alternative(s). The focus of the analysis will be directed to the 
relationship of the departure to the base harvest schedule of the 
selected alternative(s) in terms of meeting multiple use objectives, 
which incorporate environmental, social, and economic factors. 


3. Departure harvest schedules will be based on the same acreage 
as used to arrive at the base harvest schedule for the selected 
alternative(s). Any change in the acreage, either temporarily or 
permanently, constitutes the creation of a new alternative and is not 
a departure. 


4. While departure harvest schedules will temporarily deviate 
from the base harvest schedule of the selected alternative(s), they 
will eventually be at the same level as the long-term sustained-yield 
capacity of the selected alternative(s). The long-term 
sustained-yield capacity of the selected alternative(s) will be 
determined on the basis of the lands suitable for timber production 
used in arriving at the base harvest schedule. 


80-637 0 - 81 - 33 
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5. In analyzing departure opportunities the planning horizon (or 
FORPLAN projection period) shall be far enough into the future to 
assure that the departure harvest schedule is at, or promises to be 
at, the long-term sustained-yield capacity of the selected 
alternative(s). Normally, the planning horizon need not exceed 3090 
years. 


6. Departure opportunities formulated in the AMS that meet any of 
the conditions (1)-(4) under item.1 will be brought forward in the 
draft environmental impact statement (DEIS) as an alternative(s) or 
preferred alternative. The rationale for not bringing any departure 
opportunities forward to the DEIS will be fully documented. 
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Departure Examples: 


Base Harvest Schedule 
i 


mf Sy7C 
= 
= ! 
SS 
= Departure 
TIME 
Oeparture LTSYC 
hag ratio, 


Lo. — — 


Base Harvest 
Schedule 


VOLUME 


TIME 


Departure 
irs TIE OSS LTsSyG 


Lo.e---J Base Harvest 
Schedule 


VOLUME 


TIME 


LTSYCeLlong-Term Sustained-Yield Capacity 
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TIMBER SALES AND SAWMILL CAPACITY 


Question: There has been a great deal of discussion over the proper 
levels of timber sales from the National Forests. One area of concern has 
been the volume of sold but uncut timber on National Forest Systems lands. 


--What is the current volume of uncut timber? How does this compare 
to a year ago? Provide for the record for the past 4 years, the volume of 
timber uncut under contract at the start of each year, the volume sold and 
cut during each year, and the uncut volume at the end of the year. Provide 
the information by Region, including the allowable cut and value for each. 


Answer: The following tables provide data by Regions for programmed 
allowable cut, uncut volume under contract for the past four years, and 
volumes sold and cut, value of cut for the past four years. 


The following table is a summary by Regions of the programmed allowable cut 
for the current planning period. 


> 
& 


Programmed Allowable Cut 
Region (Million Board Feet Local Scale) 


1,130 
365 
460 
419 

1,890 

5,200 

1,230 

. 670 
536 


OWODHDNPWNHE 


—" 


Total 11,900 


UNCUT VOLUME UNDER CONTRACT BY REGION AND FISCAL YEAR 
(Volume in million board feet local scale with long term sales removed) 


Programmed 
Allowable Cut 
Region 1981 1977 1978 1979 1980 
1 oe Rie) 3,048 2,936 2,952 3,194 
2 365 930 891 885 1,034 
3 460 763 800 842 846 
4 419 1,110 1,007 913 942 
5 1,890 4,960 eh Fes 5,150 5,835 
6 5,200 12,032 12,486 13,943 14,446 
8 1,230 2,156 2520. 1,926 1,910 
9 670 1,990 1,810 1,830 1,945 
10 536 44) 601 251 344 
Total 11,900 27,430 27,887 28,692 30,495 


1/ All long term sales removed including Juneau unit. 10.8 billion board feet 
~ October 1, 1980. 


ee TR ee 


Red ee 


Region 


Total 


FeV 2977 
MBF MBF 
Sold Cut 
L 013501 213; 
304.0 326 
283.0 402. 
402.0 450. 
1,590.0 1,882. 
4,765.0 4,343. 
1,07230> “15023s 
491.0 471. 
1.0 465. 
9,919.0 10,481. 


0 


bas Fre 


$732.4 


Volumes Sold, Cut and Value of Cut 


Fee L909 


159. 


105931, 


0 


FY 197 6 thrust 


Meer A+ 


10,075. 


0 


178.6 


$854.6 


F.Y. 1979 
MBF MBF SMM 
Sold Cut Value 
1,106.0¢ © 99.04 ¥ 57ed 
362.0 287.0 4.6 
365.0 338.0% S2ane 
334.0 633.0 = tye 
2,163.0 1,817.0 185.9 
5,158.02 4,528.0. i271 
1, 166i 0.1» 1,016.0. 45563 
584.0 530.0 9,3 
109.0 430.0 1.5 
Vitae 10,371.0 $967.8 


F.Y. 


MBF 


1980 


_Sold 


Lydiro 
a5 
334 


363 


199" 


Ll eGo. 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Sel) 


$MM 

Value 
Ov 2 318 
0 m 
O<ioel6, 
Oma iz. 
» Cree Se 
« O45. 78 
Oecd 
0 Sie 
.0 6 
0 &729. 


cts 


———E_ 
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Question: What are you projecting this uncut volume will be by the 
end of FY 1982? 


Answer: We anticipate that the uncut volume under contract by the end 
of FY 1982 to be approximately 32 billion board feet. 


Question: What is the current sawmill capacity by Region? 


Answer: We do not maintain this type of information and it would take 
a great deal of time to compile. These figures vary depending upon mill 
openings and closings, the number of shifts that are operating, and other 
similar data. 


Question: In a news release dated April 30, 1980, you announced that 
some timber harvesting contracts would be extended for an additional year, 
due to the slump in the lumber market. At that time, prices for all major 
saw timber species were more than 20% below the levels of the previous 
2 years. How many contracts have been extended since your announcement? 
What percentage of the total contracts currently in existence does this 
represent? 

4 

Answer: Approximately 605 timber sale contracts have been extended under 
the provisions of the Chief's April 25, 1980, relaxed policy letter. This 
is 5 percent of the approximate 11,667 timber sale contracts of over $2,000 
in value in force. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT, PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


Question: You estimate receipts for timber and forest products at $1.2 
billion in FY 1982, up from $742.9 million in 1981. Was there a general 
reduction in the timber cut in the U.S. in 1980, or was it mainly National 
Forest sales where the cut was reduced. Provide for the record data on 
public and private timber harvests for 1980. 


Answer: Yes, our preliminary estimates of total roundwood production 
show a 7.4 percent reduction in 1980. The reduction in timber harvest on 
the National Forests was 11.8 percent. 


1979 1980 % 
Total roundwood production in million cubic 
feet--all ownerships...........ceeees “Fe? faa tine so se Logo oe - fueg see 7.4 
National Forest timber harvest in million 
board feet....ccscece TOG wie, agate siererctests eGiGveccsccsh@ucca acumors 9,148 11.8 


ee ee eS ee eS eee 


Question: 
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Will you provide a 4-year projection on National Forest revenues 


by source, compare it with recent years, and show impacts on payments to counties? 


Answer: 


The following table displays the last 3 years and projection of 


next four years of National Forest revenues and related payments to States and 


counties. 


Power 


Mineral leases & permits 


Land uses 


Timber & forest products 


Grazing 


Rec., admission & user fees 
Subtotal, National Forest 


Fund 


Oregon & Calif. grant lands 

National Grasslands & 
Utilization 1/ 

Timber Purchaser Road Constr. 

Timber Sale Area Betterment (K-V) 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Payments to States & Counties 2/ 


1/ Includes Minerals of: 


1978 


Actual 


255.8 
3.8 


Receipts by Source 


(millions of dollars) 


#3979 


Actual 


6.0 


2/ Payments based on prior year receipts 


1980 
Actual 


1981 1982 1983 
Est. Est. Fst. 
5 -6 6 
24.0 27.0 30.0 
2.3 2.4 2.5 
742.0 1200.0 1300.0 
1321 14.0 14.5 
20227" 22.2 - 24.1 
802.1 1266.2 1371.7 
26.3 27.6 28.1 
24.34% 25.62) (3544 


190.2 212.2 237.0 
74.4 79.9 108.0 


280.3 234.5 275.4 396.0 


20.3 


22¢0 "e272. 


4 


30.0 


Your 1982 estimate for general administration is $301,434,000, a decrease of 
$1.6 million from the 1982 base, but an increase of $17.0 million over 1981. 


Question: 


estimated? 


Answer: 
administration was $221,857,000. 
$222,057,000. 


Question: 


How does your 1980 actual compare with the amount originally 


The estimate in the FY 1981 Explanatory Notes for FY 1980 general 
This is compared our actual expenditure of 


You state that the reason for the decrease in 1982 is the increased 
emphasis being given to include under GA only those costs that cannot be readily 


identified with specifically financed program and functions. If you adjusted 1980 


and 1981 to be on a comparable basis, with reallocations to specific programs, how 
would the 1982 estimate compare to those years. 


Answer: 


Considering inflation the difference would be comparable to the 
difference between the 1982 base and 1982 estimate. 
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Question: Page 15 of Explanatory Notes shows the units which spend the 
general administration funds. For the record, show for fiscal year 1980 actual, 
1981 estimate, and 1982 estimate of both positions and amounts for each of the 
units. What are the reasons for the increases for each unit between 1981 and 
1982? 


Answer: The Forest Service budget and accounting system does not provide 
for accumulating this information at the Washington Office headquarters. Items 
to be included in the general administration budget are approved at each field 
unit and financial plans are prepared. The financing of general administration 
costs is by formula (group-performance principle) published in the Forest Service 
Manual. 


ny te lee 


STATE & PRIVATE FORESTRY 


Question: You state that 2.5 million acres of Federal, State, and 
private land received treatment in 1980. Do you know how many acres were 
treated without Federal assistance? How do you decide when Federal 
participation is called for? . 


Answer: We do not know the total acres treated without Federal 
assistance. We do know that the State of Maine treated 1,013,000 acres 
for spruce budworm control. Several thousand gypsy moth-infested acres 
were treated in the New England States. Federal financial participation 
must first be requested. The proposal must meet one or more of the 
following criteria: 

- Are there international consequences involved, i.e., will Federal 

involvement significantly alter the impact on resources of the 
U.S. or neighboring Nations? 

- Would significant national or regional adverse economic impacts 
occur without Federal assistance? 

- Does the project magnitude, complexity of land Ownership, or the 
involvement of several States make Federal assistance necessary in 
order to reduce control costs through managerial efficiencies and 
consequent improved cost-effectiveness? 

- There must be a significant threat to adjacent Federal lands with 
losses expected to:occur the ensuing fiscal year. 


MINERALS AREA MANAGEMENT 


Question: You show a $3.6 million increase to keep pace with the increased 
workload. Can you explain how you will be able to process over 25,000 applications 
with a program total of $13.6 million if the $3.6 million increase will only 
allow processing of 2,300 application? 


Answer: The 25,000 lease applications and operating plans are the total 
workload for locatable, leasable, and salable minerals. The $13.6 million is, 
however, the budget for only the leasable minerals program. We expect to process 
14,000 operating plans and applications for leasable minerals during FY 1982. 
(This is a unit cost of approximately $1,000,000). The $3.6 million would 
allow for the processing of an additional 2,300 applications, a reasonable cost 
relative to average Forest Service unit cost. 
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Question: You are also projecting an increasing workload in locatable 
minerals activity due to the shortage of strategic minerals. What workload 
level are you projecting? How does it compare to 1980 and 1981? 


Answer: We are projecting the workload in fiscal year 1982 for locatable 
minerals to be 135 person years. In FY 1980, we had 110 person years in loca- 
table minerals and 117 person years in FY 1981. The increase from FY 1981 to 
FY 1982 represents a total of 18 individuals in the workforce. 


LAND LINE LOCATION 


Question: Your request for land line location is $30.2 million, a 
decrease of $2.7 million. You have 50,000 known trespass cases, which you 
estimate will cost $112 million to resolve. What is the basis for that 
estimate? 


Answer: The estimate of numbers of cases is based on an inventory made 
in 1976. The basis for the cost estimate is audit report number 60315-13F, as 
of July 20, 1977, of Land Status and Cadastal Engineering conducted by the Office 
of Audit, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Their estimate was based on a statis- 
tical sample ofcosts per case to litigate trespasses. 


Question: Based on your estimate of 2,000 new cases each year, how long 
will it take you to to resolve these cases? What is the impact of the delay? 


Answer: Our plan is to complete the backlog of trespass cases in 40 years, 
fiscal year 2020, plus reduce the number of new cases per year. The objective 
of 40 years is dependent on the level of landline location activity for the 
next 20 to 25 years. 


Delay is very costly in terms of money spent to resolve trespass as well as 
loss of resources and land. j 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Question® You are requesting $15.6 million for maintenance, a decrease 
of $142,000 which will delay condition surveys and other planning activities 
which will affect future years’ programs. One of your areas of emphasis will 
be health and safety. What percentage of the total health and safety require- 
ments will be met with your 1982 request? 


Answer: The proposed fiscal year 1982 funding level will enable us to 
meet less than 10 percent of our currently identified health and safety and 
other maintenance needs. However, probably no actual progress will be made 
in meeting our total maintenance requirements, because our facilites will be 
deteriorating at a faster rate than they can be repaired. 
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PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYEES' COMPENSATION FUND 


Question: What is the basis for the $1.5 million increase in this fund 
over 1981? 


Answer: The payments to the Employees’ Compensation Fund increased from 
$5.1 million in 1978 to $5.5 million in 1979--a 6% increase. It increased to 
$6.5 million in 1980--an 18% increase, and to $7.7 million in 1981--a 20% 


increase. Our estimate of $8.5 million for 1982 assumes a conservative increase 


of 10% from actual payments in 1981. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Question: Your 1982 request is $178.4 million, a decrease of $4.8 million 
lower than the Carter request. The formal analysis system you have adopted 
makes it possible for you to identify the most economically efficient program, 
which is identified to be $185.3 million. The Carter budget had requested 
$181.1 million, versus $178.4 million in the,Reagan budget. What is the con- 
sequence of funding a less than efficient program? 


Answer: The consequences of funding a less than efficient cost program 
are higher suppression costs (FFF) and higher resource losses. The greater 
losses results in a more expensive program. The consequence of reducing the 
budget from $185.3 to $178.4 is higher total cost plus net value change of 
$3.5 million. 


Question: The Reagan justification identifies estimated cost increases 
that will be incurred as result of the reduction: $2.5 million in suppression 
costs, and a $1.9 million increases in net resource value change. Are these 
in addition to the costs identified in the Carter buget ($2.6 and $1.1 million 
respectively)? 


Answer: No. Here is a table which should clarify the changes in costs 
between the various program alternatives discussed in relation to FY 1982. 


Forest 
Forest Fire Firefighting Net Values 
Program Description Protection Fund Change Total 
Most efficient 185.3 69.6 34.9 289.8 
1982 Base 183.2 71.6 36.3 291.1 
1982 Carter proposal 181.1 7396 SF55 292.2 


1982 Reagan proposal 178.4 75.6 Bs Jo 69a 
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COOPERATIVE LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The Forest Service request is $5.5 million, an increase of $500,000 over 
1981, and a decrease of $1.2 million from the Carter's budget. Agreements 
will continue at the 1981 level of about 385, rather than 460 as originally 
planned. 


Question: Since the National Forest Management Act enhanced payments 
to the counties, what is the rationale for continuing these supplemental 
payments? 


Answer: The cooperative law enforcement program provides reimbursement 
to State and local law enforcement for extraordinary expenses associated 
with protecting the public and their property on the National Forests 
(16 USC 551a). Most often, this protection is the responsibility of the 
county sheriff. In many cases, the number of visitors to the National 
Forests equals or greatly exceeds the resident population of the counties 
(225 million visitor days in 1980). Since this visitor use is seasonal 
and often in geographically remote areas, extraordinary costs are associated 
with*protecting this visiting public. While payments in lieu of taxes 
(PILT) are made to most of these counties, those that are most remote and 
least densely populated frequently do not receive sufficient PILT funds 
to carry out an effective law enforcement program on the Forest. Payments 
from the National Forest Fund (25 percent Fund) are also made to most of 
these counties but are available only for roads and schools and not 
for law enforcement purposes. During fiscal year 1981, agreements were in 
effect with 385 of approximately 800 eligible jurisdictions. It is 
anticipated that agreements will be maintained at 385, however, with reduced 
services in fiscal year due to funding restraints. 


Through contractual agreements, the Forest Service can influence the services 
received. In absense of an agreement, services may not be responsive to the 
publics’ needs while visiting the National Forests. PILTS funds do not 
provide for such agreements. 


Question: What is the basis for determining that the presence of a 
National Forest creates unique or additional law enforcement requirements 
for the local government concerned? What statistics do you have regarding 
the incidence of crime in the National Forests? 


Answer: The increase in crime in rural areas, according to Federal 
Bureau of Investigation statistics, are far more dramatic than increases 
in urban areas. The past 5 years have shown an increase of 33 percent in 
property crimes, 59 percent in robbery crimes, 33 percent in larceny-theft, 
and 39 percent in aggravated assault. In 1980 there were 225 million 
visitor days use in National Forest System lands. From the best source 
available, there were 77,419 crimes committed on National Forest System 
land in 1980. Generally, these are crimes over which the Forest Service 
has no enforcement jurisidiction and rely wholely upon State and county 
enforcement agencies. 


The Law Enforcement Management Reporting System (LEMARS) is presently being 
automated as a step toward more effective cost/benefits and cause/relationships 
can be established and crime rates can be accurately predicted for various 
Cooperative Law Enforcement program budget levels. 
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Recently, on the Wayne Hoosier National Forests, increased patrol units by 
the County Sheriff reduced the incidence of assault of the public from over 
40 cases per weekend to 2 or less per weekend at an additional cost of $300 
per weekend. . 


Increased patrols in California clearly prevented outlaw motorcycle gangs 
from illegally occupying and preventing public use of campgrounds. These 
patrols were on the Labor Day weekend. On the Fourth of July, 1980, 
additional patrols were not provided and over 60 families were intimidated © 
to the degree they left the National Forest campground. 


Question: What is the breakdown by State of the actual or proposed 
payments under this program for 1980-82? Also, provide the same breakdown 
for payments in lieu of taxes and the 25 percent Fund. 


Answer: Payments in lieu of taxes are available for 1980 only. 1981 
payments have not been completed and the Bureau of Land Management does not 
estimate payments. All other information is attached as No. 1 and No. 2 
and made a part of this answer. The 1982 estimates for CLE Funds are based 
on the current $5.5 million request. There*will be some adjustments. The 
proposed budget level will result in concentrating cooperator law enforcement 
in those periods of peak visitor use. Through careful and thorough analysis, 
the potential effect on Forest Service users will be minimized by appropriate 
distribution of, and timing in, the use of the funds. 
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No. 1 
State Summary of 25 Percent Fund and 
Payment-In Lieu of Taxes Funds 


Estimated 

Actual Actual (Nov. 1980) Actual 

FY 1980 FY 1981 FY 1982 FY 1980 
State 25% Fund 25% Fund 25% Fund PLT 

(Thousands of dollars) 

Alabama 894 953 1,105 114 
Alaska 3,574 6,528 7,600 4,126 
Arizona 5,009 4,234 4,925 74/02 
Arkansas 3,590 4,272 4,970 1,593 
California 50,452 3o3 051 43,521 11,607 
Colorado 1,897 1,958 2,269 7,594 
Florida 1,286 1,615 1,872 2,038 
Georgia 797 826 958 780 
Idaho 13,805 10,315 12,000 6,280 
Illinois 53 55 60 322 
Indiana 106 67 70 314 
Kentucky 211 184 219 736 
Louisiana 32165 oxseo 2,700 134 
‘Maine 17 16 16 50 
Michigan 730 828 960 1,609 
Minnesota 402 428 500 1,474 
Mississippi 5,025 5 682 6,600 427 
Missouri 3,102 a. 852 4,464 1,030 
Montana 9,460 7,585 8,820 8,171 
Nebraska 59 60 70 326 
Nevada 255 Sit 320 5,260 
New Hampshire 253 242 250 297 
New Mexico eee | 2,429 2,815 9,701 
North Carolina 332 506 586 894 
North Dakota -0- -0- 1 572 
Ohio 81 60 70 420 
Oklahoma 517 605 700 784 
Oregon 121,080 98,888 115,401 221s 
Pennsylvania 549 664 770 494 
South Carolina 2,147 EBL 2 2,100 98 
South Dakota 675 713 826 1,852 
Tennessee 232 274 316 651 
Texas 1,382 1,486 1722 1-302 
Utah 918 1,108 1,284 8,241 
Vermont 68 156 180 135 
Virginia 181 251 300 1,465 
Washington 40,289 32,709 38,000 1,455 
West Virginia 161 200 232 797 
Wisconsin 392 470 550 735 
Wyoming bi 252 1,398 1,650 6,625 
Puerto Rico 7 Li 
TOTAL 276,982 233,627 Pat Aol BFE 101,000 
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NO. 2 


STATE SUMMARIES OF COOPERATIVE LAW ENFORCEMENT 
FISCAL YEAR 1980 PAYMENTS; FISCAL YEAR 1981 PLANNED 
AND FISCAL YEAR 1982 PROPOSED PAYMENTS ($M) 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Tllinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 


TOTAL 


FY 1980 
Payments 


50 
137 
363 

66 
851 
125 
125 

51 
cF | 


FY «L981 


Planned 


52 
132 
372 

66 
943 
150 
143 

57 
397 

49 

24 
109 


FY 1982 
Proposed 
52 


132 
KF 
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TIMBER SALES ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Question: What are the current projections of housing starts for the 
next several years? 


Answer: According to preliminary data from the Bureau of the Census, 
housing starts dropped to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1,218,000 
units in February, down some 24.6 percent from January's rate of 1,615,000. 
The February decline was reported to be the sharpest since 1960 when 
construction fell about 26 percent between February and March. 


Just before the February decline was reported, the National Association of 
Homebuilders Econometric Forcasting Service was projecting 1,407,000 new 

starts for 1981, up.8.8 percent from 1980, and with nearly all of the 

increase in the multifamily sector. They were also expecting a more pronounced 
recovery in 1982 to 1,679,000 starts with about a million of them single 


’ family and the remainder multifamily. The assumption on which their 1982 fore- 


cast was based reflects anticipated success of the Reagan Administration's 
proposed budget and tax programs. 


Forecasters ac NAuB'S Residenciai Construccion Forecast Conference, which was 


held on April 22, in Washington, DC, updated their forecast to 1,311,000 starts 
in 1981 and 1,586,000 starts in 1982. 


Question: How does that compare to the past 2 years? 
Answer: Total private and public housing starts are shown below: 


Total Private and Public Housing Starts 
Calendar Year __(in thousands of Units) 


Actual Starts 


1979 1,749.1 
1980 1,298.7 


Projected Starts (by NAHB) 


1981 gee Ae 
1982 1,586.0 
1983 Ie b2,.0 
1984 T9100 
1985 1,961.0 
Question: If housing and other conditions improve in FY 1982 and beyond, 


does your 1982 request allow you to increase sale and harvest levels gradually 
to your potential annual yield of 15.2 BBF? If not, what costs would be 
required in FY 1982? 


Answer: The presently proposed President's budget for the Forest Service 
does not provide for any anticipated increase in timber sales for FY 1982 and 
beyond. The 1982 budget is programmed for a level 11.9 billion board feet 
through 1985 and beyond. In order to build toward a 15.2 billion board feet, 
the FY 1982 budget would have to be increased by $30.2 million while the sell 
remains at 11.9 billion board feet, to provide for the advance sale preparation 
and advance access road development into previously nonroaded areas. 
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Question: Given today's conditions and your projections, when do you 
think you might be able to prepare and harvest your annual potential yield? 


Answer: A significant part of potential yield is hardwood material for 
which markets are limited. In addition a significant amount of the potential 
yield is in areas where costs of extraction are high because of other 
resource values. The RPA recommended program does not anticipate achieving 
the full potential yield until after 2010. : 


Question: You are decreasing salvage sales funding (which is derived from 
receipts desposited on the National Forests) by $9.7 million. This will 
allow a sales volume of 1.3 BBF, the same as 1981. How does this unobligated 
carryover compare to that in previous years? Why are you holding sales 
steady? 


Answen: The actual salvage sale program for FY 1982 is expected to be 


$12,389,000. This is the estimated program costs we expect for FY 1982 unless 


a major catastrophe occurs. The decrease in additional appropriations needed 
in FY 1982 is due to the expected accumulation,of receipts from salvage sale 
funds which will be available for expenditure. We are salvaging about all of 
the available material annually that current markets will accomodate. 


The original salvage sale funds of $6 million has produced an accumulation of 
approximately $27 million in revenues up to FY 1981. With a preliminary 
obligation of $11.2 million for FY 1981, the expected unobligated funds was 
expected to be $15.8 million. However, because of unexpected increases in 
salvage fund needs to cover new situations, several Regions and increased 
operating costs in two Regions, an additional $3.8 million has been requested 
for the balances of FY 1981. 


The accumulated salvage sale fund balance carried over each year has been 
increasing each year as more sales are made and more volume is harvested. The 
amount of volume sold each year has increased since 1979 to approximately 1.3 
billion board feet. We would expect this volume to remain at this level or 
decrease slightly, barring any unforeseen catastrophe. 


Question: How much do you collect in commercial fuelwood sales? 


Answer: In fiscal year 1980 we sold 122 million board feet of fuelwood 
valued at $611,121.72. 
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REFORESTATION AND STAND IMPROVEMENT. 


Question: Half of the increase is for higher costs (average of $20 per 
acre higher) because of less accessible and more difficult sites. Where are 
those sites? Have they all been identified already? 


Answer: The areas planned for reforestation have been identified and have 
approved planting prescriptions. The following chart shows the acres to be 
reforested with appropriated funds by Region and the total reforestation needs 
by Region. 


; Acres-Appropriated Acres in Need of Reforestation 
REGION “Funds in FY 1982 As of October 1, 1980 
1-Northern 40,000 395,433 
2-Rocky Mountain 5,600 56,024 
3-Southwestern 15,000 96,158 
4-Intermountain 15,000 83,400 
5-Pacific Southwest 23,600 7495387 
6-Pacific Northwest 33,300 324,464 
8-Southern of eo 16) 135,846 
9-Eastern 30,000 635738 
10-Alaska doe ae e686, 45,451 


Total 215,000 1,349,901 


Question: How much of the appropriated reforestation funds is for advanced 
site preparation? 


Answer: Approximately $7,800,000. 


Question: Why are you able to reforest more acres (250,000) with less 
funds ($60.1 million) under the K-V reforestation program than with regular 
appropriated funds? 


Answer: K-V funds are used to reforest sites recently harvested in timber 
sales. The costs are lower than those done with appropriated funds because 
of good access and less site preparation required in cut-over areas. 


Question: Your request for timber stand improvement is $28.2 million, a 
decrease of $7.3 million, which will decrease acreage by 27,000 acres. You 
state that at the planned rate of TSI, about 405,000 acres should be treated 
annually. Why are you doing only 182,000 acres in 1982? 
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Answer: The planned TSI program for 1982 consists of doing 182,000 acres 
with appropriated funds, 142,000 acres with K-V funds and 18,000 acres through 
the human resource programs. This totals 324,000 acres or 80 percent of the 
405,000 acres needed. The reduction resulted from budget constraints. The 
Forest Service, along with other agencies, shared in a reduced budget for most 
activities. The proposed budget will allow the Forest Service to improve timber 
stands on the higher productive sites. 


Question: What impact does the continuing decline in TSI (from 457,000 acres 
in 1980 to 368,000 acres in 1981 to 324,000 acres in 1982 have on productivity 
and on reaching the full potential yield? 


Answer: The relationship of the TSI program and full potential yield of 
timber from the National Forest is critical. There is a serious impact on 
timber yields if TSI treatments are not applied when needed to benefit the 
growth of stands of trees. These treatments can increase timber production 
by as much as 50 percent over the life of a stand primarily by capturing growth 
that would otherwise be lost on trees that dieweor are not needed because of 
size or quality. The weighted average productivity of the TSI acres in need 
of treatment is 77 cubic feet per acre per year. If TSI treatments increase 
yields by just 25 percent, each additional acre of release or thinning could 
result in an average increase in yield of 19 cubic feet per acre per year (25% 
x 77). 


Question: An increase of $4.0 million is requested for nursery operations, 
for nursery maintenance, and to expand the tree improvement program. The Reagan 
reduction will delay the establishment of 5 seed orchard projects. How many 
such projects in total have been or will be established? 


Answer: In this context, seed orchard projects includes all aspects 
relating to establishing a seed orchard--selection, propagation, orchard 
establishment, and evaluation of parent material. Service-wide, 97 seed 
orchards and clone breeding arboreta have been established. We estimate a 
total of 750 orchards will need to be established over the next 15 years. 


Question: In what other ways will the seed orchard program be expanded? 


Answer: The tree improvement program is being expanded primarily in 
Region 6--Oregon and Washington. Breeding zones have been delineated based 
on the best physiographical and biological data available. Outstanding trees 
are being selected within the breeding zones, and then included into seed 
orchards. These parent trees are evaluated by progeny testing their offspring. 


Question: Will the $1.0 million for nursery maintenance and operation 
meet all identified needs? 


Answer: Yes, the $1.0 million additional funding will meet the nursery 
maintenance and operation needs for FY 1982. 
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There are needs, however, for expanding existing facilities and continuing 
construction already initiated. An additional $4.1 million of nursery 
construction funds could be used in fiscal year 1982 for the following: 


Region PROJECT Estimated Cost-$ 
4 Cold storage facility at Lucky Peake, Idaho 300 , 000 
a Land development and buildings - Placerville 71,000 
Nursery and tree improvement - Chico, CA 1,244,000 
6 Bend nursery development - Oregon 338,000 1/ 
Medord nursery development - Oregon 494,000 1/ 
Wind River nursery development - Washington 1,611,000 2/ 
Dorena tree improvement - Oregon 65,000 1/ 
Total 4,123,000 


1/ Project included in reprogramming request. 


2/ $1,040 of this in reprogramming request. 


ANADROMOUS FISH HABITAT IMPROVEMENT 


Question: You are giving emphasis to anadromous fish habitat in your 
fish habitat improvement program, which is increasing by $0.4 million. Can 
you be more specific as to what these projects involve? 


Answer: Projects for the fish habitat program include removal of natural and 
human caused stream barriers to access new spawning and rearing habitat for 
migratory species such as salmon and steelhead; streamside fencing to permit 
vegetation growth for bank stabilization and temperature maintenance; diversion 
screening to reduce losses of fish migrating to the ocean; construction of 
spawning channels for increased reproduction and fish ladders to provide access 
for fish over stream barriers which cannot be removed. 


Question: What is the impact of the $3.0 million reduction in the Reagan 
budget from your original request? 


Answer: The budget reduction will result in a postponement of the projects 
to rehabilitate and improve the habitat for anadromous fish species on National 
Forest System lands in Alaska, California, Washington, and Oregon. This will 
affect funding in FY 1983 and beyond in these States, and others such as Idaho, 
Montana, and States with potential for atlantic salmon such as New Hampshire 
and Vermont. The fish production that could have resulted from the habitat 
improvement work is further delayed. In addition, the credibility of the 
Forest Service is reduced with some States, such as California, where joint 
planning for long-term rehabilitation of anadromous habitat is developed with 
funds from several. other Federal and State agencies. There will be a far 
reaching effect on commercial fisheries in the Pacific Northwest, Native 
American subsistence and the recreation industry in future years. 
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RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Question: Your request is $37.5 million, a decrease of 0.8 million 
and $2.4 million below the Carter budget. Can you explain your phrase 
"emphasis will be placed on development and application of livestock 
grazing programs on National Forest System lands to encourage livestock 
production on private forested ranges"? 


Answer: We will emphasize (give priority to) those range management 
activities that demonstrate, encourage and promote to private landowners 
sound livestock grazing practices. 


Question: Your request for the grazing program is $32.1 million, 
essentially level with the base, but a $1.0 million reduction from the 
Carter budget. This will allow a 9.9 million AUM grazing program, but 
will reduce range administration an ecological support. What is your 
assessment of the condition of the National Forest rangelands? Is the 
requested level adequate to inspect, maintain, or improve its condition 
to desired levels? If not, what would be required? 


Answer: Our most recent estimate of the ecological condition of 
National Forest System rangeland suitable for livestock grazing is: 


Conditions Acres (MM) Percent 
00 et! 24 
Fair 25.0 46 
Poor 14.2 26 
Very Poor Pel 4 
Ba.4 TOO 


Some 16.3 million acres (poor and very poor condition classes) are rated 

as being in low or unsatisfactory ecological condition, i.e., producing 
less than 40 percent of their natural potential productivity. Essential 
planning an administration will be carried out at the current budget level. 
Inventory, analysis and allotment management planning must be reduced. 


Under current funding much of the range improvement work is accomplished 
with the Rangeland Improvements fund. General administration and program 
management costs associated with these funds are borne by the Range 
Management account. The accummulative effect over the last several years 
has been that inventory, analysis and planning has not stayed ahead of the 
range development program. Shortage of Range Management funds will result 
in some Forests not being able to obligate all the available Rangeland 
Improvements fund. 


We will reduce range ecologists’ advice regarding revegetation of disturbed 
timber sale areas and mining sites, and probable impacts of varying inten- 
sities and periods of recreation use upon forest and range ecosystems. 


To fully finance the RPA Recommended Program for 1982, $44,523,000 of 
Range Management funds would be needed. 
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“Question: Will this budget allow you to produce the range 
Management input to the Land Management Planning process? 


Answer: Priority has been given the completion by the end of fiscal 
year 1983, of all Regional and Forest land resource plans, as prescribed 
by the National Forest Management Act. This includes the necessary inputs 
from range management. 


Question: What is the total cost for the grazing program? What 
is the net revenue after payments to counties and investments in 
improvements? Is the program supported by the revenues it generates? 


Answer: Costs for the grazing program in fiscal year 1982 are: 


Dollars in 
P&M Appropriation thousands 
Range Administration 32,087 
Range Forage and Structural 3,936 
Improvements 
Rangeland Improvements 
Range Forage and Structural 6,500 
Improvements P 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES $42,523 


Range Administration includes expenditures association with managing the 
livestock grazing program plus the other direct and indirect costs associated 
with rangeland management such as costs of land managment planning, law 
enforcement, threatened and endangered plants, and ecological support to 
other programs. 


Grazing receipts for fiscal year 1980 were $15,850,000 of which $3,962,500 
were paid to counties and $6,940,000 was appropriated for the Rangeland 
‘Improvements Fund. Grazing receipts for fiscal year 1980 were derived 

from an average fee per animal month of $2.41 on National Forests and $3.51 
on National Grasslands. Based upon:’the current charge, revenue derived 
from livestock grazing will not offset expenditures for the grazing program. 


The-grazing program benefits other resource uses for which we have not 
assigned. dollar values. In California, for-example, cattle and goats 

are used to help maintain fuel breaks in the chaparral-type to reduce 
wildfire hazards. Many range improvements designed to improve livestock 
grazing also improve habitat for wildlife. Water developments, range 
seedings, and prescribed range burns enhance the value of range for upland 
game birds. Range livestock production programs geared to minimize energy 
“costs are resulting in considerable savings of irrigation water per unit 
Of meat produced, an important consideration in water-short areas of the 
western United States. 
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Your range forage and structural improvements program is level at $3.9 
million, but acres receiving improvements will be decreased by 
990,000 acres. 


Question: How many acres in total will receive improvements? 


Answer: This budget will produce 241,000 acres of non-structural 
range improvement work such as range reseeding,prescribed burning, or 
control of undesirable brush olus 2,440,000 acres of suitable range will 
be affected by structural improvements such as construction of water 
developments and fences. 


Question: What is the total identified need? 


Answer: Within the National Forest System, 101.8 million acres 
are included in 11,000 grazing allotments. Of the area in allotments, 
54.4 million acres are classified as suitable for livestock grazing. 
These acres currently supply forage for 9.9 million animal unit 
months of grazing. The revised Statement of,Policy to the 1980 RPA 
Program directs the National Forest System to produce their 
current share of the predicted increase in livestock grazing or 


somewhere between 13.0 and 15.5 million animal unit months by the year 2030. 


To reach this goal, ranges in unsatisfactory condition will need to 


be restored to their potential natural productivity. Of the 16.3 million 


acres in poor and very poor ecological conditions, we estimate that 


approximately 50 percent are of a high enough productivity classification 


that they can economically be rehabilitated. In addition to restoring 
productivity to unsatisfactory condition ranges, management practices 
on all suitable range of high productivity will need to be intensified 
where it is cost efficient to do so. 


Question: When will the Handbook, which provides for economic 
and cost-effective analyses of allotment management plans and range 
improvements, be completed? How are you making these decisions in 
the meantime? 


Answer: The handbook, FSH 2209.11, Economic and Cost-Effective 
Analysis of Allotment Management Plans and Range Improvements, is 
presently in draft form and scheduled for completion by the end of 
fiscal year 1981. It will be issued in final form through the Forest 
Service directives process shortly thereafter. 


Interim use of the draft handbook already is being made in a few 
National Forest System Regions. Prior to the handbook, the majority of 
Regions used versions of a range economic analysis handbook developed 
in their Region. The national handbook expands upon and incorporates 
into a common approach earlier concepts and Regional experiences. 


Question: What is the explanation for the decrease in thousand 
animal use months for wild horses and burros from 40 in 1981 to 26 in 
1982? 


Answer: The Public Rangelands Improvement Act of 1978 directs 
the removal and disposal of excess wild free-roaming horses and burros 
which posed a threat to themselves and their habitat and to other 
rangeland values. The Forest Service's Wild Horse and Burro Program 
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is closely related to that of the Bureau of Land Management. In many 
situations, wild horses that run on National Forests also run on the 
public lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management. On some 
locations, an overpopulation exists and action is necessary to remove 
excess animals to achieve appropriate management levels, and protect 
the range from deterioration associated with overpopulation. Over 
the last couple ofyears, the Forest Service's program to capture 
excess wild horses has resulted in a reduction from about 40 to 26 
thousand animal-unit-months of use on National Forest lands. Cap- 
tured excess animals are placed with private individuals under a 
maintenance and care agreement with provision for granting title for 
the animal to the individual upon application and following 1 year 
of care under humane conditions. 


Question: How do you determine the number of acres to be treated 
for noxious weed control (12,000 in the Reagan budget, down from 
20,000)? 


Answer: Areas to be treated are determined by criteria such as: 
(1) sites infested by weeds specified by law as being especially 
undesirable and troublesome in terms of economic and resource impacts, 
(2) a State cooperator's priority for control, and (3) followup 
maintenance needed for complete control. 


Question: If 20,000 (acres) was a minimum program, as you 
stated, what will be the impact of doing 8,000 (acres) less? 


Answer: The impact of*accomplishing 40 percent less noxious farm 
weed control must relate to crop production losses. Priority for 
control is always given undesirable infestation adjacent to private 
lands in crop production. Additional impact would be in: (1) decreased 
forage yield and quality; (2) loss of beef, veal and lamb from poisonous 
plants (many are classified as noxious farm weeds); and (3) reduced 
site productivity potential due to soil loss in certain instances. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 


$6.6 million is requested for recreation construction. 

Question: Will the Reagan reduction of $1.0 million result in any 
closures or reduction in RVD's (recreation visitor days)? If so, provide 
these details for the record also. 


Answer: The reduction of $1,000,000 will reduce or defer our ability 
to bring substandard water and sanitation facilities to desireable standards. 


The impact will be more on our ability to collect fees rather than actual 
decline in RVD's. Many of these facilities are open for use, but sub- 
standard water and sanitation preclude fee collections. 


$203.6 million is requested for forest road construction. An additional 
amount of $242.5 million is estimated for timbér purchaser road construction, 
for a road construction total of $446.2 million. This is $29 million less 
than was included in the Carter budget. 


Question: Your estimate of permanent full-time positions increases by 
156 under the Reagan budget, despite the decline in program dollars from the 
Carter budget. Why is this? 


Service. The two larger programs in this category are the Youth Conservation 
Corps and the Land and Water Conservation Fund. These programs had full-time 
positions assigned to them. Although the staff-year ceiling were also reduced 
when these programs were cut back, some positions were allowed to remain to 

pick up work previously performed by enrolles and employees and working in these 
programs. This allowed the Forest Service to re-distribute full-time positions 
to other programs even though the program may have experienced a reduction in 
funds by the revised budget. 


Question: Section 10(b) of the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act, as amended by the National Forest Management Act, 
provides that unless a road has been designated as permanent, it must be 
designed so as to allow it to be reseeded and returned to production of 
Forest crops within 10 years after a sale. What have you done to carry out 
this requirement? 


Answer: Land Management Planning regulations and direction make 
planning of the permanent transportation system an intregal part of the 
Forest Plan. With this effort now under way designation of permanent roads 
will be handled in the Forest plan and functional resource development 
plans. 


Direction has been issued concerning other than permanent roads and their 
restoration after use. Provisions are made in individual work plans on a 
project by project basis. Watershed management encompasses this restora- 
tion and rehabilitation of land after temporary use. 
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Question: Section 10(c) of the Act provided that roads be 
designed to standards appropriate for the intended uses, considering safety, 
costs, and impacts on lands and resources. What have you done to implement 
these standards? How have they worked? Have they been revised, or are they 
now under revision? If so, what changes are being considered? 


Answer: The Resource planning process establishes the criteria to 
be met and road standards are then selected that meet those-criteria. The 


analysis process encampasses the costs associated with-safety, land, and 
resource impacts. 


We are currently making a review of standards.of construction to assure that 
the roads being built or rebuilt are meeting the criteria. Basically, we 
are looking at surfacing requirements and reconstruction requirements to 
assure that the work is needed by current resource activities. This is a 
continuing process in looking for improved ways of: getting the job done. 


Question: Is the current request for road construction adequate 
to meet your recreation needs? What is your backlog of recreation road 
construction? 


i 
Answer: The aay road program is about $2.8 million. We 
have been programing about $12 million per year in this area, mainly in new 
or major reconstruction of access: to special areas such as N.R.A.'S and 
water related recreation development. 


This program is project specific as a part of individual recreation projects 
approved by the Congress. 


We do not have a backlog of recreation road construction as such. 
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Question: Can you provide a detailed breakdown of your Forest Road 
Construction request for 1980, 1981, and 1982, showing the allocation between . 
design, surveys, and engineering services for direct construction, versus timber 
purchaser built roads, road construction, bridge construction, and all the other 
elements in the program? : 


Answer: The following breakdown is our best estimate fram the planning 


task Sa ta AT i i 
LSE IER Aat - 
a” aceite tm iS vie iw mmm mee Sor mn 


data on file. 


1980 1981 1982 
(thousand dollars) 
Direct FS Construction Program 
Preconstruction Engineering 30,900 35,400 40,100 
Construction/Reconstruction 94,900 85 ,600 78 ,900 
Bridges 17,900 14,900 14,300 
Construction Engineering * 19,200 28 ,800 29 ,400 
Subtotal (162,900) (164, 700) (162, 700) 
Support of Timber Credit Program 
Preconstruction Engineering 42,300 52,200 58 ,500 
Supplementation 17,600 15,900 18,300 
Construction Engineering 35 ,400 35 ,400 42 ,800 
Total 258 , 200 268 , 200 282,300 
by: Appropriated 174,000 202,700 203,600 
10 percent funds 84,200 65,500 78,700 
Timber Purchaser Program 
by: Timber Credit 215 , 386 210 ,000 242,542 
Purchaser Election 52,702 20 ,000 40,200 
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Question: What were the miles of road built, types of road built, and 
_quantity of resources made available during the past 4 years. 


Answer: The information requested is not available except in the field 
on a project-by-project basis. The table below reflects information once 
gathered for types of road funding for Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
To acquire this information resulted in reviewing several hundred projects. 
To gather the requested road and resource availability information on a 
nationwide basis would encompass a tremendous number of staff hours since 
thousands of projects must be reviewed to extract necessary data. 


Washington 
1974 


Appropriated 
Purchaser Const. 


Appropriated 
Purchaser Const. 


19.76 1/ 


Appropriated 
Purchaser Const. 


1977 
Appropriated 
Purchaser Const. 


1978 
Appropriated 
Purchase Const. 
Purchaser Elect 


1/ Includes transitional quarter. 
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‘ Question: Provide for the record a breakdown of the $62.6 million 
unobligated balance at the end of F.Y. 1980, and an explanation of the $10. 6 
million unobligated balance lapsing. 


Answer: Following is the breakdown of the $62.6 million unobligated 
balance. : 


Construction of Facilities: 
Research $ 693,184 


Recreation 5,638,061 

F&AO 9,014,536 
Road & Trail Construction ve OF oe pie asf 
Timber Purch. Road Credit 24,418,625 1/ 
Pollution Abatement 2,270,435 
Land Acquisition 282,607 
Alpine Lakes 29,375 


Trnsf. to Transp. (FHWA) 13,015,205 


TOTAL eens O25 9 si gone 


The $10.6 million unobligated balance lapsing is due to the Timber Purchaser 
Road Credit appropriation being an annual appropriation prior to fiscal year 
1980 and balances cannot be carried forward. 


1/ $10,689,000 of this balance was approved for reprogramming late in September; 
however, the actual adjustment was not reflected on the books until October, oe 
or fiscal year 1981. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Question: Why are you proposing to purchase so many aircraft in fiscal 
year 1982 (21 single engine, 5 twin engine, and 24 helicopters) compared to the 
total number you currently own (77, 15, and 47 respectively)? 


Answer: This is not a request to purchase new aircraft, but a request 
for authorization to acquire Federal excess aircraft to replace WW II and other 
vintage military aircraft presently used by the State forestry agencies. 
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- George Washington National Forest 


Question: For the record, please provide the details and costs of the 
next stage of development at the Rock Cliff Lake and Trout Pond. Would any 
proposed development at Rock Cliff Lake and Trout Pond be consistent with 
the Environmental Study conducted by the University of West Virginia? 
Please explain? 


Answer: Phase one of the development plan is complete. Construction items 
in the next phase will expand the capability of the Recreation area to accommodate 
55 additional family units. This would require $443,468 FR&T and $994,293 
recreation construction funds for a total of $1,387,761. Z 


During the development of the master plan for Trout Pond the Forest prepared an 
environmental assessment of the proposal. Mitigating measures were incorporated 
in the initial design of the facilities. Since that time, the University of West 
_ Virginia has raised some concerns regarding further development of the site. 

Accordingly, the Forest is conducting further evaluation of the specific concerns 
raised in the West Virginia Study. 


We believe, as we found in our earlier assessment, that through proper site 
design and facility location, user and development impacts can be satisfactorily 
mitigated. 
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